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P E E F A C E. 



HE design of tLis book may bo briefly cxx)laiuctl. 
I liavu attompted littlo more than a personal 
narrative, entlo:ivum-Lug to select £iom my 
abtrndant uutes such bccdos and incidents of odveutiu'c 
as seemed to mo best calculated to bring before tlio 
mind of tbo reailcr, not merely tlie bistory of om- 
voyage, but a general view of tbo Arctic regions, — 
its scenery and its life, with a cm-sory glance at thoeo 
physical forces which, in their results, give characteristic 
expression to that reuioto tpartcr of tho world. A day of 
months, followed by a night of months, whoru the mean 
annual temperature rises but little above zero, must neces- 
sarily clothe the air and the landscape with a sentiment 
difficult to ajipreciftto, or, 1 might perhaps soy, feel, with- 
out actual obsei'vation. I shall bo abundantly rewai'ded 
if I have succoedc<l in impressing upon the reader's mind, 
with any degi-ee of vividueKS, the wonders and the gi-andeur 
of Nature as unfoldal to us under tho Arctic sky. 

Tho reader will observe that I have not attempted, in 
eny sense, to write a. work of Science. True, the ■^\u:>j;«Mi 
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vi PREFACE. 

of the voyage was purely a scientific one, — ^its cliief object 
and aim being to explore the boundaries of the Open Polar 
Sea; at least to determine if such a sea did exist, as had 
been so often asserted ; but while I have given a general 
discussion of the conditions of the Polar waters and the 
Polar ice, and have recorded many new futs in various 
departments of physical and natural science, yet I have 
desired to treat the subject in a manner which, as it 
seemed to me, would be most acceptable to the general 
reader, rather than to the scientific student, — preferring 
to direct the latter to those more strictly scientific chan- 
nels where my materials have been or are about being 
published. 
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PURPOSE to record in tliis Book the events of 
tliG osjicilition wliich I conducted to the Arctic 
Seas, 

The plan of the enterprise first suggested itself 
me while acting as Surgeon of the Expedition com- 
manded by the late Dr. E. K. Knno, of the United States 
Navy, Althougli its execution did not fippeor ft'asible at 
the period of my return from that voyage in October, 
1855, yet I did not at any timo abandon the design. 
It comprehended an estensive scheme of discovery. The 
proposed route wa.s that by Smith's Souud. My object 
was to complete the survey of the north coasts of Green- 
land and Grinnell Land, and to make such explorations 
as I might find practicable in tho direction of the North 
Polo. 

My proposed base of operations was Grinnell Land, 
which I Lad discovered on my former voyage, and had 
personally traced beyond lat. 80", far enough to satisfy mo 
t it was available for my design. 

Accepting the deductions of many leame.d. ^\x^avaviNs 
ca about the Noiih Pole canuot \3G irozw\, 'OasA. 



2 PLAN OF THE EXPEDITION. 

an open area of varying extent must be found within the 
Ice-belt which is known to invest it, I desired to add to 
the proofs which had already been accumulated by the 
early Dutch and English voyagers, and, more recently, 
by the researches of Scoresby, Wrangel, and Parry, and 
still later by Dr. Kane's expedition. 

It is well known that the great difficulty which has 
been encountered, in the various attempts that have been 
made to solve this important physical problem, has been 
the inability of the explorer to penetrate the Ice-belt with 
his ship, or to travel over it with sledges sufficiently far 
to obtain indisputable proof. My former experience led 
me to the conclusion that the chances of success were 
greater by Smith's Sound than by any other route, and 
my hopes of success were based upon the expectation 
which I entertained of being able to push a vessel into 
the Ice-belt, to about the 80th parallel of latitude, and 
thence to transport a boat over the ice to the open sea 
which I hoped to find beyond. Beaching this open sea, 
if such fortune awaited me, I proposed to launch my 
boat and to push oflf northward. For the ice-transpor- 
tation I expected to rely, mainly, upon the dog of the 
Esquimaux. 

How far I was able to execute my design these pages 
will show. 

It will be remembered that the highest point reached 
by Dr. Kane with his vessels was Van Eensselaer Harbour, 
latitude 78° 37', where he wintered. This was on the 
eastern side of Smith's Sound. It seemed to me that a 
more favourable position could be attained on the western 
side ; and from personal observations made in 1854, 
while on a sledge journey fiom Van Eensselaer Harbour, 
it appeared, to me probable that the degree of latitude 



ANTICIPA TED RESUL TS. 3 

already indicated might be secured for a winter station 
and a centre of observation. 

It would be needless for me to attempt to illustrate the 
value of such a centre for the purpose of scientific inquiry. 
It was not alone the prospect of the satisfaction to be 
achieved by completing our geographical knowledge of 
that portion of the globe, nor that of solving definitely 
the problem of an Open Polar Sea, that encouraged me 
in the task which I had undertaken. There were many 
questions of physical science to be settled, and I hoped to 
take with me a corps of well-instructed observers. The 
movements of the currents of the air and water, the 
temperature of these elements, the pressure of the former 
and the tides of the latter, the variations of gravity, the 
direction and intensity of the "magnetic force," the 
Aurora Borealis, the formation and movement of the 
glaciers, and many important features of Natural History 
remained to be solved by observations about the centre 
indicated. Years of profitable labour might indeed be 
expended in that locality by an enterprising force of 
skilled workers. , 

With these objects in view, I applied with great con- 
fidence to the scientific men of the world and to the 
enlightened public sentiment of my countrymen. 

The response, although in the end highly gratifying, 
was more tardy in its coming than had been at first 
anticipated. There were indeed many circumstances of 
discouragement, not the least of which was an impression 
which then had possession of the public judgment, that 
any further efforts toward the North Pole must be fruit- 
ier, and must involve an unjustifiable loss of life. It 
was only after many endeavours that here and there the 
influences favourable to the design begaa to eiSS&(^ ^i^i 



. 4 FIRST AMNOUNCEMENT. 

'•community. Tho most important of these was, of course, 
the sanction given to tho project by those associations 
whose opinions govern the mass of men in relation to 

: scientido matters. 

The first public announcement of it was made to the 
American Geographical and Statistical Society, before 
which body I read a paper in December, 1857, setting 
forth the plan, and the means proposed for its accom- 
plishment. It was on this occasion that I first expe- 
rienced the discouragement to which I have already 
referred, and it became evident to all who had thus &r 
interested themselves in the subject, that it would be 
necessary to instnict the public mind in relation to the 
practicability of tho proposed exploration, and its com- 
parative freedom from danger, before any earnest support 

-could be anticipated. 

To this task I at once addressed myself, although, 
indeed, I might with somo show of reason have abandoned 
the imdertaking altogether ; but at twenty-five one is not 
easily discouraged. In concert with the friends of the 
enterprise, I caused it to be understood that I was open 
to invitations from any of the numerous literary societies 
and clubs who were organizing popular courses of lectures 
for the winter. Such lectures were at that time quite the 
fashion, and almost every little town in the country could 
boast of its " course." The invitations which reached me 
were very numerous, and I availed myself of them to the 
full limit of my time. The scientific and literary jour- 
nals and the press, ever ready to aid in the advancement 
of liberal and enlightened purposes, gave very cordial 
support ; and, when the spring of 1858 opened, we had 
the satisfaction to perceive that we had dispelled some 
of the popular illusions respecting the dangers of Arctic 
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exploration. Among the most important of the lectures 
given at this period was a course which I delivered at the 
instance of Professor Joseph Henry, in the fine lecture- 
room of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 
These lectures were the more important, in that they 
secured to the undertaking the friendship and support of 
Professor A. D. Bache, the learned and efficient chief of 
the United States Coast Survey. 

In April, 1858, I brought the subject before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at its annual meeting held in Baltimore ; and that body 
of representative men, at the suggestion of Professor 
Bache, appointed sixteen of its leading members a com- 
mittee on " Arctic Exploration." 

It remained now only to secure the necessary material 
aid. With this object in view, committees were promptly 
appointed by the American Philosophical Society, the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, the American 
Greographical Society, the Lyceum of Natural History of 
New York, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
and the Boston Society of Natural History. 

Subscription lists were at once opened by these several 
committees, and Professor Bache, at all times foremost to 
promote scientific discovery, headed the list with his 
powerfiil name. 

The learned Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Professor Joseph Henry, further strengthened the cause 
by the proffer of scientific instruments, and this was 
followed by the earnest support of Mr. Henry Grinnell, 
whose zealous efforts and sacrifices in behaK of Arctic 
exploration are too well known to gain anything from my 
commendation. 
, At a enbseqaent period I addressed tliQ CWobet ol 



€ PUBLIC LECTURES. 

Commerce in New York, and the Board of Trade in 
Philadelphia. The latter promptly appointed a committee 
with the same objects as those previously appointed by 
the scientific societies. Still later I spoke to a large 
audience in the lecture-room of the Lowell Institute, 
Boston, assembled under the auspices of the committee of 
the Academy of Arts and Sciences, on which occasion, 
after eloquent addresses by the chairman, the late Hon. 
Edward Everett, and Professors Agassiz and W. B. 
Eogers, a committee of citizens was appointed to co-operate 
with the committees already named. 

The system of public lecturing which had been im- 
proved with such satisfactory advantage in the beginning, 
was continued, and, in addition to the - increased public 
interest which the lectures created, they proved a som'ce 
of more substantial benefit. Two of them were delivered 
under the auspices of the American Geographical Society. 
The value of these last was derived from the circumstance 
that public support was given to the project by Dr. 
Francis Lieber, the late Eev. Dr. Bethune, Eev. J. P. 
Thompson, the late Professor (afterward Major-General) 
O. M. Mitchel, and Mr. (now Brigadier-General) Egbert 
L. Viele, who spoke on the occasion. The principal ad- 
dress was made by Dr. Lieber, and it was characteristic of 
that able and learned writer. 

The interest manifested among geographers abroad 
was scarcely less than that shown by scientific men at 
home. The eminent President of the Geographical 
Society of London, Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, in 
announcing the proposed renewal of Arctic discovery to 
that distinguished body, expressed the earnest desire of 
the society for the success of the undertaking ; and the 
enlightened. Vice-President of the Geographical Society of 
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Paris, M. de la Eoqnette, promptly ofifered, as an earnest 
of his goodwill, a liberal contribution to the fond. 

The Masonic Tratemity in New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia also gave their assistance, and it was not the 
less appreciated that it was spontaneous and unexpected. 

Notwithstanding the unceasing efforts which were thus 
made in every quarter, and the almost universal interest 
which the undertaking at length excited, it was not until 
the beginning of June, 1860, that I was able to commence 
my preparations. My plans of exploration had been based 
upon the expectation of being able to start with two 
vessels, — one a small steamer, to be taken out under sails, 
and the steam power only to be used when actually among 
the ice ; the other a sailing vessel, to be employed as a 
tender or store-ship. 

It now became evident to us that if my departure was 
deferred to another year, the chances of my sailing at all 
would be diminished rather than increased ; and we there- 
fore determined to do the best-jwe cpuld with the means at 
hand. These means would enable us to fit out and man 
only one small sailing vessel. 

To Mr. Eichard Baker, jun., the energetic chairman of 
the Boston Committee (aided by a sub-committee consist- 
ing of Mr. Warren Sawyer, Mr. John Stetson, Mr. O. W. 
Peabody, and Mr. J. D. W. Joy), was intrusted the selec- 
tion and purchase of such a craft as would best compro- 
mise between the services to be performed and the state of 
our finances ; and the duty was accomplished with charac- 
teristic sagacity. When I reached Boston, a few days 
after the purchase had been made, I found the vessel lying 
at a wharf, heavily laden with a cargo brought from tho 
West Indies. She was a strong, snug, jaunty-looking 
craft, and appeared to be well adapted for ths ojefiKsXiax 
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Borvico to Tvliich sbo waa destinod. Her " register " 
fXimintly sot forth tliat slio was "A 1," that aha measured 
cue liuudrcd anil thirty-three tons burden, that she was a 
forc-aad-aft schooner, drew eight feet of water, and was 
named Spring Hill. For this ntuno wo at once Bubstitutcd 
United States, which change was, upon my memorial, suh- 
seqwontly confirmed by act of CongrcBs. 

The season woa now gi'on'iug very late. Before tho 
vessel Lad been purchased it was fully time that I should 
have beou upon my voyage, and every day'a delay added 
to my anxiety lest I should bo uaablo to penotrato tho 
Baffiu's Bay ice, and secure a harbour boforo tho winter 
had shut out all access to tho land. It was theroforo 
with no small degree of satisfaction that I saw tho schooner 
on the ways iu the shipyard of Mr, Kelly in East Boston, 
and tho work of refitting her going rapidly forward. 

Ab a protection against the wear and pressure of the ice, 
a strong sheathing of two and a half inch oak planking 
Vt'as spiked to her sides, and tho bows wero cased with 
thick iron plates as fur aft as tho foreehaina. Intorually 
she was strengthened with heavy beams, crossing at inter- 
vals of twelve foot a little below the wator-linc, which, as 
well as tho deck-timbers, wero supported by additional 
knees and diagonal braces. For convenience of working 
among tho icOj her rig was changed from a fore-and-aft to 
a forotop-sail schooner. 

Owing to many unavoidable delays^ tho month of June 
had almost passed before tho schooner was brought to the 
wharf in Boston to receive her cargo. Much of this cargo 
was made tip of voluntary gift offerings, " in the cause of 
science," and came from various places, and, aa these 
"offerings" arrived iiregulmly, there was naturally much 
confix^itip in tho storage. It will not therefoi-e appear 
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surprising that our departure was several days dolajed. 
One month was indeed a short time, even nndcr the most 
favonrable circnmstances, to fit a yessel, purchase and 
store a complicated cargo, construct and get together 
sledges, boats, and other equipments for travelling, obtain 
instruments and all the requisite materials for scientific 
exploration, — ^in short, to accumulate the various odds and 
ends necessary for so unusual and protracted a voyage. 
It was a busy month, and into no equal period of my lifo 
did I ever crowd so much labour and anxiety. 

The selection of my ship's company gave me not a little 
concern. Of material from which to choose there was 
quite an ample supply. In numbers there were indeed 
enough to have fitted out a respectable squadron ; but it 
was not easy to find those whose constitutions and habits 
of life fitted them for the service. The greater number 
of the volunteers had never been to sea, and most 
of them were eager " to serve in any capacity," — a 
declaration which, too often on this, as on other occa- 
sions, I have found to signify the absence of any capacity 
at all. 

1 esteemed myself fortunate in securing the services of 
my former companion and friend in the Grinnell Expedi- 
tion, Mr. August Sonntag, who early volunteered to join 
me from Mexico, in which country he was engaged in 
conducting some important scientific explorations. He 
even proposed to me that he should abandon the work 
upon which he was then employed, in order to aid 
me in the preliminary preparations. Betuming to 
the United States in 1859, he was appointed to the 
Dudley Observatory, Albany, and, to accompany me, ho 
sacrificed the fine position of Associate Director of that 
institution. 
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My party, when at length completed, numbered fourteen 
persons all told, as follows : — 

• August Sonntao, Astronomer, and second in couuuand. 

S. J. McOoEMiCK, Sailing Master. 

Henby W. Dodge, Mate. 

Henby G. Badcliffe, Assistant Astronomer. 

Geoegb F. Knoeb, Commander's Secretary. 

CoLUN C. Stabb, Master's Mate. 

GiBSOK Cabutbebs, Boatswain and Carpenter. 

Fbancis L. Habbis, Volunteer. 

Habvey BterwooD, Volimteer. 

JoHD McDonald, Seaman. 

Thomas Babkum, Seaman. 

Chables McCobmice, Seaman. 

WiujAM Milleb, Seaman. 

John Williams, Seaman. 

Our equipment for scientific observations was reasonably 
perfect. The Smithsonian Institution furnished a good 
supply of barometers and thermometers, besides other 
apparatus not less important, and also spirits, cans, and 
other materials for the collection and preservation of 
specimens of Natural History. In this latter department 
I owe especial obligations to the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, and also to the Cambridge 
Museum. From the skilful maker, Mr. John Tagliabeau, 
of New York, I had a handsome present of spirit thermo- 
meters. From the Topographical Bureau at Washington, 
through the courtesy of its chief, I was supplied with two 
pocket-sextants, instruments which could not have been 
obtained either by purchase or loan elsewhere. I had 
hoped to secure from the National Observatory the use of 
a deep-sea sounding apparatus, until it was made known to 
me that the concession was not provided for by act of Con- 
fess. Outside of the limits of nautical routine I fiEired 
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better. The Chief of the Coast Sui-voy furnisbed me with 
a vertical circle, which contained the double advantage of 
a transit and theodolite, a well-tested unifilar magneto- 
meter, a reflecting circle, a Wurdeman compass, and several 
other valuable instruments. We had five chronometers, — 
three box and two pocket, which last were intended for 
use in sliedge travelling. We had an excellent telescope, 
with a four and a half inch object-glass; and, under the 
joint superintendence of the late Professor Bond, of Cam- 
bridge, and Mr. Sonntag, I caused to be constructed a 
pendulum apparatus after the plan of Toster's instrument. 

I lacked not instruments, but men. My only well- 
instructed associate was Mr. Sonntag. 

Our outfit was altogether of the very best deseription, 
and our larder contained everything that could reasonably 
be desired. An abundant supply of canned meats, vegeta- 
bles, and fruits insured us against scurvy, and a largo 
stock of desiccated beef, beef soup (a mixture of meat, 
carrots, onions, &c.), and potatoes, prepared expressly for 
me by the American Desiccating Company of New York, 
gave us a light and portable food for the sledge journeys. 
1 preferred the food in this form to the ordinary pemican. 
We were amply provided with good warm woollen cloth- 
ing, and four large bales of bufialo-skins promised each of 
us the materials for a coat and protection against the 
Arctic winds. A good stock of rifles and guns, and a 
plentiful supply of ammunition, finished our guarantees 
against want. We had forty tons of coal and wood in the 
hold, and a quantity of pine boards, intended for housing 
over the upper deck when in winter quarters. 

Our sledges were constructed after a pattern furnished 
by myself, and the tents, cooking-lamps, and other cami^ 
fixtures, were manufactured under my ]^eT%oiQs^.€Wg€£T\s' 
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From numerous friends, whose names I cannot here men- 
tion without violating the obligations of confidence, w? 
received books and a great quantity of " small stores " 
which were afterwards greatly appreciated during our 
winter imprisonment in the ice. 

We had expected to sail on the 4th of July, and the 
friends of the Expedition were invited by the Boston Com- 
mittee, through its secretary, Mr. O. W. Peabody, to sea 
us off. Although the day was dark and drizzly, many 
hundreds of persons were present. Through some unavoid- 
able accident we did not get away. The guests, however, 
made us the recipients of their best wishes, and when the 
members of my little conmiand (assembled' together on 
that day for the first time) found themselves addressed in 
turn by the Governor of the State, the Mayor of the City, 
and the President of Harvard, and by renowned states- 
men, orators, divines and merchants of Soston, and by 
tavans of Cambridge, the measure of their happiness was 
full. Inspired by the interest thus so conspicuously 
manifested in their fortunes, they felt ready for any 
emergency. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ilATE iu tlio Dveniug of July CtU, ISGO, the 
schooner United Sintes was haiilcd into the 
Btrcam, propBrecl to lca"vo poii; t!io fullowiug 
moruing. 
morning dawned, c-lcar nnd nuspicious. Upon 
going on hoard, I found that a number of fricuda whoin I 
had invittd to accompany ub dofln the bay had preceded 
me by half an hour. Among them were His Excellency 
the Governor of the State, and ruprcBentatives of the 
Boston, Now York, and Philadt-ilphia conunittocs. 

The fine large steam-tug B. B. Forbes soon came along- 
side, alive with a gay party of well-wishers, and, taking 
the end of our hawser, started us from our anchorage. 
As we passed Long Wliai-f we were honoured with a salute 
from a battery which the Mayor of the city had sent down , 
for that purpose, and numerous parting cheers greeted n»l 
as we steamed down the bay. 

The wind being unfavourable, wo dropped anchor for 
the night in Nantaskct Roads. The tuo took tttfife'v. <A ' 
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friends back to Boston, and I was left in my cabin with 
the bfficial representatives of the promoters of the enter- 
prise, engaged in the last of onr numerous consultations. 
A handful of papers were put into my possession, and I 
became the sole owner of the schooner United States and 
the property on board of her. The sun had set before 
our conference ended, and the wind promising to hold 
from the eastward during the night, I returned to Boston 
with Mr. Baker, in his yacht. 

Upon arriving at the schooner next morning, I foimd 
that the executive officer had availed himself of the delay 
to break out the ship's hold and effect a better stowage 
of the deck cargo. Indeed, we were in no condition for 
going to sea. Many of the stores were hurried on board 
at the last moment, and the deck was literally covered 
with boxes and bales, which, in the haste of departure, 
could not be stowed away. It was long after nightfall 
when the hatches were closed and everything secured; 
but as the pilot did not come on board, we were compelled 
to wait until daylight. 

I passed the night on Mr. Baker's yacht, which lay 
near by, with some kind Mends who would not quit us 
until they saw us fairly off. The pretty yachts Stella and 
Howard, to whose gentlemanly owners I was indebted for 
courteous attentions, also kept us company. 

With the first gray streak of the dawning day, this little 
fleet tripped their anchors and glided home, bearing our 
last good-byes, while we, with a fair wind, stood out to 
sea. 

Before the night closed in, the coast had sunk out of 
sight, and I was once more tossing on the waves of the 
broad Atlantic. Again I saw the sun sink beneath the 
line of waters, and I watched the changing clouds which 
hung over the land I had left behind me, until the last 
faint flush of gold and crimson had melted away into the 
soft twUight. Creeping then into my damp, narrow bunk, 
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I slept tiie first long, tinbrokcn sleep I had had for weeks. 
The expedition which had absorbed so mnch of my 
attention during the past five years was now fairly on its 
way. Trusting in Providence and my own energy, I had 
faith in the future. 




CHAPTER II. 




WILL not long tletaiu tho reader with tLo 
<letails of our passage to tlio Groealand coast. 
It vras mainly devoid of interest. 

My first concern was to regulate tho domestic 
affairs of my little company; my second, to make the 
schooner as tidy and corafortftLlo as possible. Tho former 
vvns much raore easily manBgcd than tho latter. Calling 
tho officers nnd crew together, I explained to them timt, 
inasmuch as wo would for a long time constitute our own 
littlo world, wo must all recognize tho obligations of a 
mutual dopcudencc and tho ties of mutual safety, interest, 
and ambition. Keeping this in view, wo woulil find no 
liardship in makiug all selfish considerations suhordinata 
to the nocessitics of a mutual accommodation. Tho 
response was highly gratifying to me, and I had afterward 
abundant reason to congratulate myself upon having at 
the outset established tho relations of the crew with 
myself upon such a satisfactory footiug. To say nothing 
of its advantages to our convenience, this conrso saved 
much trouble. From tho beginning to tho cad of tho 
cniise I had no occasion to record a breach of discipline; 
and I did not find it necessary to establish any other rules 
than those which are usual in all well-diseijdined ships. 

To make the schooner comfortable was impracticable, 
hdH to make ber tidy equally so. I foimd myself rocking 
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about on the Atlantic with decks in a condition to have 
sorely tried the patience of tUo most practised sailor. 
Barrels, hoses, hoards, hoats, and other articles wore 
spiked or lashed to the bulwsivlvs and masts, until all 
available space was covered, and there was left only a 
narrow, winding jiathway from the quarter to the fore- 
castle dock, and no place whatever for exercise but tho 
top of the trunk cabin, which was just twelve feet by ten ; 
and even this was partly covered, and that too with 
articles which, if they hiivo existence, should at least never 
bo in eight cm a well-regulated craft. But this was not 
to be helped, — there was no room for anything more 
below hatches ; every nook and crtminy in tho vessel was 
full, and wc had no alternative but tn allow the decks to 
bo " liunbcred up " until some friendly sea should como 
and wash the incunibranco ovci'board. (We wore entirely 
too prudent to throw anything away.) That such an 
event would happen seemed likely enough, for wo wore 
loatleil down until the deck, in tho W'aist, was only a foot 
and a half above the water ; and, standing in tho gangway, 
you could at any time lean over tlio nionkcy-i-ail and 
touch the sea with your fingers. Tho galley tilled up tho 
entire si'aco between the fore hatch and the niiiinmast ; 
and tho Tvata', coming in over the gangway, poured 
through it fi-equently without restraint. The cook and 
tho firo were often put out together, and tho regularity of 
our meals was a little disturbed in consequence. 

My cabin occupied the after-Iialf of the " tnuik " (which 
extended two feet above the quarter-deck), and was six 
feet by ten. Two " hulls'-eyes " gave me a feeble light by 
day, and a kerosene lamp, which creaked imoftsily in its 
gimbals, by night. Two berths, let one into either side, 
furnished conuuodious receptacles for ship's stores. The 
carpenter, however, fixed ui> a narrow bunk for mo ; and 
when I had covered this with a hrilliant ofghan, and 
enclosed it with a pair of crimson ciiitaijia, \ ^sa 
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astonisHed at the amount of coinfort which I had mann- 
factured for myself. 

The narrow space in front of my cabin contained the 
companion ladder, the steward's pantry, the stove-pipe, 
a barrel of flour, and a " room " for Mr. Sonntag. Forward 
of this, two steps down in the hold, was the officers' cabin, 
which was exactly twelve feet square by six feet high. It 
was oak-panelled, and had eight bunks, happily not all 
occupied. It waa not a commodious apartment. The 
men's quarters were under the forecastle deck, dose 
against the "dead-wood" of the "ship's eyes." Thoy, 
too, were necessarily crowded for room. 

Our course from Boston lay directly for the outer capes 
of Newfotmdiand, inside of Sable Island. Every one who 
has sailed down the coast of Nova Scotia knows the nature 
of the fogs which hang over the banks, especially during 
the warm season of the year ; and we had our full measure 
of the embarrassing fortune which usually befalls the 
navigator of those waters. 

We ran into a fog bank on the second day out from 
Boston, and for seven days thereafter were enveloped in 
an atmosphere so dense as completely to obscure the sun 
and horizon. We could, of course, obtain no "sights," 
and, during that period, were obliged in consequence to 
rely for our position upon the lead line and our dead 
reckoning. Uncertain currents made this last a method 
of doubtful dependence. 

On the sixth day of this seemingly endless fog I grew 
Tather more than usually uneasy ; but the sailing-master 
assured me that he was certain of our position ; and, with 
the map before us on the table, he p-oved it by the 
soundings. We would clear Cape Eaco in the morning 
watch. 

The morning watch found me on deck, and, as before, 
our position was shown by the record of the lead. The 
lead was a false prophet, for instead of running outside 
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we were rushing squarely upon the cape. Satisfied, how- 
ever, by the assurances which I had receiTed, I went 
below to breakfast, and had scarcely been seated when 
that most disagreeable of all cries, — once heard, never to 
be forgotten, — "Breakers ahead!" startled us. Upon 
reaching the deck, I found the sails shivering in the wind, 
and almost within pistol-shot rose a great black wall, 
against which the sea was breaking in a most threatening 
manner. Fortunately the schooner came quickly to the 
wind and held in stays, otherwise we must have struck in 
a very few minutes. As it was, we settled close upon the 
rocks before the sails filled and wo began to crawl slowly 
oflf. The spray, thrown back from the sullen cliff, 
actually fell upon the deck, and it seemed as if I could 
almofit touch the rocks with my hand. We were soon 
relieved by seeing the dark fog-veil drawn between us and 
danger. But the danger was, apparently, not yet passed. 
In half an hour the wind died away almost to a calm, 
leaving us a heavy sea to fight with, while out of the 
blackness came the wail of the angry surf bemoaning the 
loss of its prey. 

The wind increased towards noon, and freed us from 
suspense. Eesolved this time to give Cape Eace a wide 
berth, we ran off E. S. E., and not until I was sure, by the 
coloor of the water, that Newfoimdland was at a safe 
distance, did I let the schooner fill away on her course 
toward Cape Farewell. By this time a stiff breeze was 
blowing from the south, and as the night closed in we 
were running before the wind under a close-reefed top- 
sail. 

A succession of southerly gales now chased us north- 
wards, and we hauled in our latitude with gratifying 
rapidity. In a few days we were ploughing the waters 
which bathe the rock-bound coasts of Greenland. 

On the 80th of July I had the satis&ction of beiiv^ 
once more vrithin the Arctic Circle. That ima^iuurj \vqb 
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was crossed at eight o'clock in the evening, and the event 
was celebrated by a salute from our signal-gun and a- 
display of bunting. 

We now felt that we had fairly entered upon our 
career. 

We were twenty days out from Boston, and had made 
throughout an average run of a hundred miles a day. 
The schooner had proved herself an excellent sea-boat. 
The coast of Greenland was about ten leagues awaj*, 
obscured by a cloud ; we had Cape Walsingham on the 
port beam, and the lofty Suckertoppen would have been 
visible over the starboai-d quarter had the air been clear. 
We had not yet, however, sighted the land, but we had 
made our first iceberg, we had seen the " midnight sun," 
and we had come into the endless day. When the hoar- 
hand of the Yankee clock which ticked above my head 
pointed to XII., the sunlight still flooded the cabin. 
Accustomed to this strange life in former years, the 
change had to me little of novelty ; but the officers 
complained of sleeplessness, and were lounging about as 
if waiting for the old-fashioned darkness which suggests 
bed-time. 

The first iceberg was made the day before we passed 
the Arctic Circle. The dead white mass broke upon us 
out of a dense fog, and was mistaken by the lookout for 
land when he first caught the sound of breakers beating 
upon it. It was floating directly in our course, but wo 
had time enough to clear it. Its form was that of an 
irregular pyramid, about three hundred feet at its base, 
and perhaps half as high. Its summit was at first obscured, 
but at length the mist broke away, disclosing the peak of 
a glittering spire, around which the white clouds were 
curling and dancing in the . sunlight. There was some- 
thing very impressive in the stern indifierence with which 
it received the lashing of the sea. The waves threw their 
liguid arms about it caressingly, but it deigned not even a 
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nod of recognition, and Bont tliem reeling backward, 
moaning and lamenting. 

"We had some rough handling in Davis' Strait. Once I 
thought we had surely come ingloriously to grief. We 
were nmning before the wind and fighting a wretched 
cross-sea under reefed fore and mainsail and jib, when the 
fore fife-rail was carried away ; — down came everything 
to the deck, and there was left not a stitch of canvas on 
the schooner but the lumbering mainsail. It was a 
miracle that we did not broach to and go to the bottom. 
Nothing saved us but a steady hand at the helm. 

The following entry in my journal, made at this 
period, will exhibit our condition and the temper of the 
«rew : — 

" Notwithstanding all this knocking about, everybody 
seems to take it for granted that this sort of thing is very 
natural and proper, and a part of the engagement for the 
«mise. It is at least gratifying to see that they take 
kindly to discomfort, and receive every freak of fortune 
with manly good nature. I really believe that were 
Affairs otherwise ordered they would be sadly disappointed. 
They are ' the small bond of brave and spirited men ' 
they rea,d about in the newspapers, and they mean to show 
it. The sailors are sometimes literally drowned out of 
the forecastle. The cabin is flooded at least a dozen 
times a day. The skylight has been knocked to pieces by 
the head of a sea, and the table, standing directly under 
it, has been more than once cleared of crockery and 
eatables without the aid of the steward. My own cabin 
gets washed out at irregjilar intervals, and my books are 
iudf of them spoiled by tumbling from their shelves in 
«pite of all I can do to the contrary. Once I caught the 
whole library tacking about the deck after an unusually 
ambitious dive of the schooner, and the advent of a more 
than ordinarily heavy rush of water through the ' com- 
panion-way.' " 
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It had been my intention to stop at Egedesmindie, or 
some other of the lower Danish stations, on the Greenland 
coast, to obtain a stock of furs, and at the upper settle- 
ments to procure the needful supply of dogs for sledge 
travelling ; but, the wind being fair, I resolved to hold an 
and trust to obtaining everything required at Proven and 
Upemavik. 

We made our first land-fall on the 31st. It proved to 
be the southern extremity of Disco Island. The lofty 
mountains broke suddenly through the thick mist, and 
exposed their hoary heads, not a little to our astonishment ; 
but they vanished again as quickly as they had appeared. 
But we had got a clutch upon the land, and found that, 
befogged though we were, we had calculated our position 
to a nicety. From this moment the interest of our cruise 
was doubled. 

The next day we were abreast the Nord Fiord of Disco, 
in latitude 70°, and, gliding on with a light wind, the 
Waigat and Oominak Fiord were soon behind us ; and on 
the evening of August 2nd we were approaching the bold 
promontory of Svarte Huk, which is only forty miles &om 
Proven, whither we were bound. 

" A man's heart deviseth his way, but the Lord directeth 
Iiis steps." Just as we were congratulating ourselves 
upon the prospect of getting an appetite for break&st 
among the Greenland hills, the wind began to show 
decided symptoms of weakness ; and, after a succession of 
spasmodic efforts to recover itself^ prolonged through the 
next four-and-twenty hours, it at length died away com- 
pletely, and left us lying on the still waters, impatient 
and ill at ease. We were sadly disappointed ; but the 
sun scattered the vapours which had hung so long about 
us, and, in the scene which broke out of the dissolving 
mist, we buried our vexation. 

Greenland had been for some time regarded by my 
companions as a sort of myth ; for, although frequently 
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only a few miles from its coast, so thidc and constant had 
been the donds and fogs, that, except for a few brief 
minntes, it had been whoUv hidden from oar view. 
Here, however, it was at hist, shaking off its dond mantle, 
and standing sqnarely out before as in austere magnifi- 
cence, — its broad valleys, its deep ravines, its noble moan- 
tains, its black, beetling diffs, its frowning desolation. 

As the fog lifted and rolled itself ap like a scroll over 
the sea to the westward, icebei^ after iceberg barst into 
view, like castles in a fdry tale. It seemed, indeed, as if 
we had been drawn by some tmseen hand into a land of 
enchantment, rather than that we had come of onr own 
free will into a region of stem realities, in pnrsait of 
stem purposes ; — as if the elves of the North had, in 
sportive playfolness, thrown a veil abont oar eyes, and 
enticed as to the very " seat eternal of the gods." Here 
was the Valhalla of the stnrdy Yikings ; here the city of 
the son-god Freyer, — Alfheim, with its dfin caves, — and 
Glitner, with its walls of gold and roofs of silver, and 
Gimle, more brilliant than the son, — the home of the 
happy; and there, piercing the donds, was Himinborg, 
the Cdestial Mount, where the bridge of the gods touches 
Heaven. 

It would be difficult to imagine a scene jr.ore solemnly 
impressive than that which was disdoeed to us by the 
sodden change in the clouded atmosphere. From my 
diary I copy the fDllowing brief description of it : — 

" Midnight. — I have just come bdow, lost in the 
wondrous beauty of the night. The sea is smooth as 
glass ; not a ripple breaks its dead sorface, not a breath 
of air stirring. The sun hangs close upon the northern 
horizon ; the f (^ has brok^i np into light cloads ; the 
icebergs lie thick about us; the dark headlands stand 
boldly oot against the sky ; and the donds and sea and 
bergs and mountains are bathed in an atmosphere of 
crimson and gold and purple most singul a r ly ^ 
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In all my former experience in this region of startling 
novelties I had never seen anything to equal what I 
witnessed that night. The air was warm almost as a 
summer's night at home, and yet there were the icebergs 
and the bleak mountains, with which the fancy, in this 
land of green hills and waving forests, can associate 
nothing but cold repulsiveness. The sty was bright and 
soft and strangely inspiring as the skies of Italy. The 
bergs had wholly lost their chilly aspect, and, glittering 
in the blaze of the brilliant heavens, seemed, in the 
distance, like masses of burnished metal or solid flame. 
Nearer at hand they were huge blocks of Parian marble, 
inlaid with mammoth gems of pearl and opal. One in 
particular exhibited the perfection of the grand. Its form 
was not unlike that of the Coliseum, and it lay so far 
away that half its height was buried beneath the line of 
blood-red waters. The sun, slowly rolling along the 
horizon, passed behind it, and it seemed as if the old 
Boman ruin had suddenly taken fire. 

Nothing indeed but the pencil of the artist could 
depict the wonderful richness of this sparkling fragment 
of Nature. Church, in his great picture of " The Ice- 
bergs," has grandly exhibited a scene not unlike that 
which I would in vain descaribe. 

In the shadows of the bergs the water was a rich green, 
and nothing could be more soft and tender than the grada- 
tions of colour made by the sea shoaling on the sloping 
tongue of a berg close beside us. The tint increased in 
intensity where the ice overhung the water, and a deep 
cavern near by exhibited the solid colour of the malachite 
mingled with the transparency of the emerald ; while, in 
strange contrast, a broad streak of cobalt blue ran 
diagonally through its body. 

The bewitching character of the scene was heightened 
by a thousand little cascades which leaped into the sea 
from these floating masses, — the water being discharged 
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isora. lakes of melted snow and ice which reposed in 
qnietnde fiur up in the valleys separating the high icy 
hills of their upper surface. From other bergs large 
pieces were now and then detached, — plunging down into 
the water with deafening noise, while the slow moving 
swell of the ocean resounded through their broken 
archways. 

I had been watching this scene for hours, lost in reverie 
and forgetfulness, when I was brought suddenly to my 
senses by the master's mate, who came to report, "Ice 
close aboard, sir." We were drifting slowly upon a berg 
about the height of our topmasts. The boats were quickly 
lowered to pull us off, and, the schooner once more in 
safety, I went to bed. 

I awoke after a few hours, shivering with the cold. 
The " bull's-eye" above my head was open, and a chilly 
fog was pouring in upon me. Hurrying on deck, I found 
the whole scene changed. A dense gray mist had settled 
over the waters and icebergs and mountains, blending 
them all in chaotic gloom. 

Twenty-four days at sea had brought the water very 
low in our casks, and I took advantage of the delay to 
send off to a neighbouring iceberg for a fresh supply. 
The water of these bergs is pure and clear as crystal. 

Getting at last a slant of the wind, we ran in among 
the low islands which line the coast above Svarte Huk ; 
and Sonntag, who had gone ahead in a boat to Proven, 
having sent off to us a swarthy-looking pilot, we woimd 
our way slowly through the tortuous passage, and at a 
little after midnight of August 6th we dropped anchor in 
the snuggest of little harbours. The loud baying of dogs, 
and an odour, baffling description, — " a very ancient and 
fish-like smell," — first warned us of our approach to a 
Greenland settlement. 
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f E were escorted into the harbour of Proven by tlie 
strangest fleet of LohIh and the Btrangost-looking 
boiiluic'u that ever atuvuycd a sliip. Tbey 
were the far-famed kayakers of Greenland, and 
they deserve a ^wisBing notitie. 

The haifak of the Greenlander is the frailest specimen 
of marine architecture that ever earned human freight. 
It is eighteen feet long and as many inches wide at its 
middle, and tajKiTS, with an upward curving lino, to a 
point at cither end. The slveleton of the hiiat is made of 
light wood; the covering is of tanned seal-skin, sewed 
together by the native women with sinew tliread, and 
\vith a strength and dexterity quite astonishing. Not a 
drop of wator finds its way tbrtiugJi their seams, and the 
skin itself is perfectly waterproof. The boat is about 
nine inches deep, and the top is covered like the bottom. 
There is no opening into it except a round hole in the 
centre, whieh admits the hinater as far as his hips. This 
hole is Hurrounded with a wooden rim, over which the 
kayaker laces the lower edge of his water-tight jacket, and 
thus fastens himself in and keeps tho water out. Ho 
jiropels himself with a single oar about six feet long, 
which terminates in a lilade ur paddle at cither end. This 
instrument of locomotion is grasped in the centre, and is 
dipped in the wator alternately to right and left. The 
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boat is graceful as a dack and light as a feather. It has 
no ballast and no keel, and it rides almost on the surface 
of the water. It is therefore necessarily top-heavy. Long 
practice is required to manage it and no tight-rope dancer 
ever needed more steady nerve and skill of balance than 
this same savage kayaker. Tet, in this &ail craft, he does 
not hesitate to ride seas which would swamp an ordinary 
boat, or to break through surf which may sweep completely 
over him. But ho is used to hard battles, and, in spite of 
every fortune, he keeps himself upright. 

I watched their movements with much interest as they 
collected about the schooner. Among the benefits which 
they had derived from civilization was an appreciation of 
the value of rum, coffee, and tobacco ; and they were not 
over modest in their demands for these articles. Most 
of them had, however, something to trade, and went home 
with their reward. One old fellow who had managed to 
pick up a few words of English, without being particularly 
clear as to their meaning, was loud in his demands for a 
"poimd rum, bottle sugar," offering in exchange a fine 
salmon. 

I had intended to remain at Proven only a single day, 
and then to hasten on with all possible speed; but our 
stay was prolonged by circumstances to which I was forced 
to submit with as good a grace as possible. It was idle 
for me to leave without a supply of dogs, for my plans and 
preparations were entirely based upon them; and the 
prospect of accomplishing my design in this respect ap- 
peared, from the first, very feeble. In order to save time, 
Sonntag had gone to the village when we lay becalmed off 
Svarte Huk, and he returned on board with the most dis- 
couraging accounts of the poverty of the settlements in 
that which was such an essential addition to our equip- 
ment. A disease which had prevailed among the teams 
during the past year, had diminished the stock to lesn 
than half of what was required for the prosi^x\\.'^ cS. S 
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people ; and all our offers to purchase, eitlier with money 
or provisions, were at first flatly refused, and were in the 
end only partially successful. 

Mr. Sonntag had called upon the Assistant Trader im- 
mediately after his arrival, and was at once informed by 
that official of the unfortuntyte state of affairs. He would, 
however, personally interest himself in the matter, and 
advised that we should await the arrival of the Chief 
Trader, Mr. Hansen, who resided at Upemavik, which is 
forty miles to the north, and would be in Proven in a day 
or so. It was evident that nothing could be done with- 
out the aid of this all-powerful public functionary, for 
whose arrival we had no alternative but to wait. If we 
went on to Upemavik we ran the hazard of missing him ; 
and, by not seeing him until his return to that settlement 
from his southern tour, of losing the advantage of his 
prompt co-operation. 

Mr. Hansen arrived the following day, and assured me 
that he would do what was in his power ; but he feared 
that he should have little success. As an earnest of his 
good-wiU, he informed me, with a delicate courtesy which 
made me for the moment wonder if a lordly son of Castile 
had not wandered to this land of ice, and disguised himseK 
in a seal-skin coat, that his own teams were at my disposal. 
Beyond this, however, he could neither advise nor com- 
mand. There was no public stock from which to supply 
my wants; and so great and universal had been the 
ravages of disease among the animals, that many hunters 
were wholly destitute, and none were in possession of 
their usual number. He however at once despatched a 
courier to Upemavik, and others to various small settle- 
ments, and thus heralded the news that any hunter who 
had an extra dog would find a market for it by bringing it 
forthwith to Proven or Upemavik. 

This action of the Chief Trader was the more appre- 
ciated that it was disinterested, and was uncalled for 
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either by any official demands which were laid upon him, 
or by any special show of dignity or importance with 
which the insignificant schooner lying in the harbour 
could back up my claims. The State Department at 
Washington had, at my solicitation, requested &om the 
Danish Government such recognition for me as had been 
hitherto accorded to the American and English naval ex- 
peditions ; but the courteous response which came in the 
form of a command to the Greenland officials to furnish 
me with everything in their power did not reach the 
settlements until the following year. The commands of 
his Majesty the King could not, however, have stood me in 
better stead than the gentlemanly instincts of Mr. Hansen. 
There is little in the history of Proven, either past or 
present, that will interest the readers of this narrative. 
What there is of it stands on the southern slope of a 
gneissoid spur which forms the terminus of one of the 
numerous islands of the vast archipelago lying between 
the peninsula of Svarte Huk and Melville Bay. A govern- 
ment-house, one story high and plastered over with pitch 
and tar, is the most conspicuous building in the place. A 
shop and a lodging-house for a few Danish employees 
stands next in importance. Two or three less imposing 
structures of the pitch and tar description, inhabited by 
Danes who have married native women; a few huts of 
stone and turf, roofed with boards and overgrown with 
grass; about an equal number of like description, but 
without the board roof, and a dozen seal-skin tents, all 
pitched about promiscuously among the rocks, make up 
the town. There is a blubber-house down by the beach, 
and a stunted flag-staff on the hill, from which the Danish 
fl^ gracefully waving in the wind, gave the place a show 
of dignity. The dignity of civilization was further pre- 
served by an old cannon which lay on the grass under the 
flag, and whose rusty throat made the welkin ring 
anchor touched the Greenland rocks. 
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The settlement, or Colonien, as the Danes distinguish it, 
dates back almost to the days of good old Hans Egede, 
and its name, as nearly as can be interpreted, signifies 
" Experiment ;" and, after the Greenland fashion, a suc- 
cessful experiment it has been. Its people live, chiefly, 
by hunting the seal; and, of all the northern colonies, 
few have been as prosperous. The collections of oil and 
skins during some years are sufficient to freight a brig of 
three hundred tons. 

The place bears ample evidence of the nature of its 
business. Carcasses of seals. and seals' o&l lay strewn 
along the beach, and over the rocks, and among the huts, 
in every stage of decomposition ; and this, added to every 
other conceivable accumulation that could exhibit a bar- 
barous contempt for the human nose, made the first few 
hours of our stay there anything but comfortable. 

A better prospect, however, greeted us behind the town. 
A beautiful valley lay there, nestling between the cliffe, 
and rich in Arctic vegetation. It was covered with a 
thick turf of moss and grasses, among which the Poa 
Ardica, Glyceria Arctica, and Alopecurus Alpinus were 
most abimdant. In places it was, indeed, a perfect marsh. 
Little streams of melted snow meandered through it, gur- 
gling among the stones, or dashing wildly over the rocks. 
Myriads of little golden-petaled poppies (Papaver nudi- 
caule) fluttered over the green. The dandelion (Leontodon 
paluatre), close kindred of the wild flower so well known at 
home, kept it company ; the buttercup (Banunetdua niwlii), 
with its smiling, well-remembered face, was sometimes 
seen ; and the less familiar Potentilla and the purple 
Pedieularia were dotted about here and there. The saxi- 
frages, purple, white, and yellow, were also very numerous. 
I captured not less than seven varieties. The birch and 
crowberry, and the beautiful Andromeda, the heather of 
Greenland, grew matted together in a sheltered nook 
among the rocks; and, in strange mimicry of southern 
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riduMSB, lln willowa feebly struggled for existence on the 
spongy tori With my cap I covered a. whole forest of 
them. 

I had heen in Proven in 1853, and the place had not 
changed in the interval. The old ex-trader Christiansen 
was there, a little older, but not less frugal than before. 
He complained bitterly of Dr. Kane not having kept his 
pronuses to him, and I endeavoured to mollify his wrath 
by assuring him that Dr. Kane had lost his vessel and 
could not return; but his life had been made unhappy 
during seven long years by visions of a barrel of American 
flour, and he would not be comforted. He was scarcely 
able to crawl about ; but, when I sent ashore to him the 
coveted treasure, he found strength to break the head out 
of the cask, to feast his eyes on the long-expected gratuity. 
His sons, each with a brood of Esquimaux- visaged, though 
flaxen-haired children, crowded around the present. My 
diary records that they were the best hunters in'the settle- 
ment, and that they had the best teams of dogs ; and it 
also mentions, with a little chagrin, that they would not 
sell one of them. I attributed this obstinacy, at the time, 
to their cross old paternal relative ; but there were better 
reasons than this. They knew by bitter experience the 
risks of going into the long winter without an ample sup- 
ply of dogs to carry them over the ice upon the'seal hunt, 
and to part with their animals was to risk starvation. I 
offered to give them pork and beef and canned meats, and 
flour and beans ; but they preferred the seal and the ex- 
citement of the hunt, and refused to trade. 

At last the couriers had all come in, bringing unwelcome 
news. A half-dozen old dogs and a less nxmaber of good 
ones were all that I had to console myseK for the delay ; 
but the Chief Trader had returned to Upemavik, from 
which place I had received more encouraging accounts 
than from the lower stations. 
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|E pat to sea early in the morning of tlio 12tli, 
and in tho oveuLug of the samo clay were at 
Upemavik. Tlio ciitraiicc to tho harbour is. 
Bomcwbut uneafo, owing to a reef which lies out- 
side tho anchorage ; but we were fortunate in ohtaining a 
natiTO pilot at Proven, and ran in without accident. This 
pilot was a character in his way. It seoms that he had 
been converted from liis heathen ways, and rejoiced in the 
benefits of baptism and tho name of Adam. Dressed in a 
well-worn euit of seal-skins, Adam had about him little of 
the BaUor trigncsR ; yet, though not a Paliniirus, no pilot 
in all tho world liad ever a higher appreciation of his 
personal importance, llis appauauce, however, was not 
calculated to inspire any great degreo of confidence in hia 
skill ; and tho sailing-master plied him so incessantly with 
questious that ho at length grow imjiaticnt ; and, concon" 
trating his vanity and knowledge into one short sentence,! 
which signified plainly, " I am master of the situation," ho 
informed that ofScer that there was " plenty water all de 
times, no rocks altogeder," and retired with every mark of 
offended dignity. Ho was correct in his information, if 
not in his English. 

We found the Banish brig Thialfe lying Bnngly moored 
in the harbour, and we anchored close basido her. This 
was tho first vessel wo had Been since leaving the fishing- 
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smacks off Gape Cod. She was taking in oil and skins- 
for Copenhagen, and her commander, Mr. Bordolf, in- 
formed me that he expected to sail in a few days, — a.. 
chance, at last, for letters to the anxious ones at home. 

The people of the Colony were already much excited* 
over the arrival of the " Danske skip," and two vessels in 
the port at once was a sight which they had not for a long 
time witnessed. The moss-covered hill which slopes from 
the town to the beach was covered with a motley group of 
men, women, and children, presenting quite a picturesque 
appearance as we approached the anchorage. 

Mr. Hansen received me with true Scandinavian hearti- 
ness ; and, escorting me to the government-house, intro- 
duced me to the retiring Chief Trader, Dr. Budolph, a 
very gentlemanly representative of the Danish army, who 
was about returning home in the Thialfe. Over a jug of 
home-brewed beer and a Dutch pipe, we were soon dis- 
cussing the prospect of obtaining dogs and the state of tho 
ice to the northward. 

Upemavik differs but little in its general appearance 
from Proven. There are a few more huts and a few more 
inhabitants ; and, from being the residence of the Chief 
Trader for the "Upemavik district," which includes 
Proven and its dependencies, it has attached to it some- 
thing more of importance. Perhaps this is, in a measure, 
due to a quaint little church and a parsonage. To the 
parsonage I quickly found my way, for I fancied that from 
bSiind the neat muslin curtains of its odd little windows 
I detected a female face. I tapped at tho door, and was 
ushered into a cosy little apartment (the fastidious neat- 
ness of which left no doubt as to the sex of its occupants), 
by the oddest specimen of womankind that ever answered 
belL She was a full-blown Esquimau, with coppery 
complexion and black hair, which was twisted into a knot 
on the top of her head. She wore a jacket which extendefl 
to her waist, seal-skin pantaloons, and boots leiwi 
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abovo the knees, dyed scarlet and embroidered in a 
manner that wonld astonisb the girls of Dresden. The 
room was redolent of tbo fragrant toso and mignioactto 
and heliotrope, which nestled in the sunlight under the 
snow-whito cnrtains, A canary chirped on its perch 
aboTO the door, a cat was purring on the hearth-rug, and 
an unmistakable gentleman put out a soft white hand to 
give mo welcome. It was the Rev, Mr. Anton, missionary 
of the place. Mra. Anton soon emerged from a enug 
little chnmher adjoining. Her Bister came in immediately 
afterword, and we were soon grouped about a homc-lilre 
table; a genuine bottle of Lafitte, choice coffee, Danish 
fere, and Danish heartiness, quickly made us forgot tho 
hardships of our cramped life in tlio little tompcst-tossed 
schooner. 

My visit to Mr. Anton had, however, an aissociation of 
much sadness. A valued member of my party, Mr. Gib- 
sou Camthera, had died diu-ing tho previous night, and I 
called to ask the missionary to officiate at tho funeral 
service. His consent was promptly given, and the hour 
of burial was fixed for the following day. 

Tho burial of a companion, at any time paiufal, was 
donhly so to us, isolated na we were from the world. The 
deceased had endeared himself to all on board by liis 
excellent qimliticR of head and heart ; and tho suddenness 
of his death made the iiiipro.s8ion upon his late associates 
all tho more keenly felt. Ho had retired tbo night before 
in perfect health, and was found dead in his berth next 
morning. To tho expedition he was a serious loss. Bo- 
fiidcs Mr. Sonntag, he was tho only mcrpbor of my party 
who had been in the Arctic seas, and I had counted iniicli 
upon his knowledge and intelligence. He hnd served 
under Do Haven in tho First Grinnell Expedition of 1 850 
— 51, and had brought homo an excellent record for 
fortitude and daring. 

Tho burial-gronnd at Upemavik is a sad place for 
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liuman sepulture. It lies on the hill-side above tlio town, 
and is dreary and desolate past description. It is made 
up of a series of rocky steps, on which lie, covered over 
with piles of stones (for there is no earth), a few mdo 
coffins, — ^mournful resting-place for those who sleep hero 
their last sleep in the everlasting winter. The body of 
poor Caruthers lies upon a ledge overlooking the sea. 
which he loved so well, and the beating surf will sing for 
him an eteriial requiem. 

We were detained four days at TTpernavik, collecting 
dogs and accumulating the elements of an Arctic ward- 
robe. This last consisted of reindeer, seal, and dog 
skinsi a quantity of which had been obtained at Proven, 
and placed in the hands of the native women, to bo con- 
verted into suitable garments. The boots required the 
longest time to manufacture. They are made of tanned 
fieal-skin, sewed with sinew, and are " crimped " and 
£tted to the foot in a very ingenious manner. When 
properly made they are perfectly waterproof The boot 
worn by the haM-civilized native women is really a pretty 
as well as serviceable piece of cunning needlework. The 
tanned seal-skin, by alternate freezing and thawing, and 
exposure to the sun, becomes perfectly bleached, and in 
that condition is readily stained with any colour which 
woman's caprice may suggest, or the Chief Trader may 
happen to have in his store-room. The women of Green- 
land are not exempt from the graceful vanities of other 
lands. They are fond of gay colours, and do not disdain 
admiration. Eed boots, or white, trimmed with red, 
seemed to be most in vogue, though, indeed, there is no 
more an end to the variety than there is to the strangeness 
of the fancy which suggests it. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more ludicrous sight than was presented by the 
crowd of red and yellow and white and purple and blue 
legged women who crowded along the beach as we entered 
the harbour. 
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The popnlation of Upemavik numbers about two hun- 
dred souls, comprising about twenty Danes, and a larger 
number of half-breeds, the remainder being natlTe Green- 
landers, that is, Esquimaux. I shall have more to say of 
them hereafter, my purpose now being to carry the reader 
as rapidly as possible to the scene of our explorations. 
He may indeed have as much anxiety to get away front 
Upemayik as I had. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Hansen, I obtained here- 
three native hunters, and also an interpreter. This latter 
had taken passage by the Thialfe for Copenhagen, but he 
could not withstand the tempting offer which I made him, 
and he quickly transferred himself from the Danish brig 
to our crowded cabin. He was a hearty, strong man, had 
lived in Greenland for ten years ; and, being more than 
usually intelligent, had picked up on board the English 
whale-ships a sufficient knowledge of the English language 
to insure his being a very useful member of my party in 
the event of our falling in with Esquimaux, with whose 
language he was perfectly familiar. Besides, he was an 
excellent hunter and dog-driver ; and, by joining me, I 
secured his team of dogs, the finest in all North Green- 
land. But unforttmately this involved another halt, for 
they were sixty miles up the coast, at Tessuissak, a smaE 
hunting station of which he was Trader at the time of 
obtaining his leave of absence to go home for the year. I 
also shipped two Danish sailors, thus increadng my party 
to twenty souls. As the new recruits will figure fre- 
quently iu these pages, I give their names :— »■ 

Petee jEatsEN, Interpreter and dog-manager. 

Cabl Emil Olswiq, Sailor. 

Carl Cheisti*n Petersen, Sailor and Carpenter. 

Peter (converted Esquimau), Hunter and dog-driver. 
Marcus, „ „ „ „ 

Jacob, x » •> »» 

I owe much to the kindly disposition of the inhabitants 
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of UpemaTik. Their simplo though cordial hospitality 
was a refreshing incident of our cruise ; and the constant 
desire to supply my wants, and the pains which they took 
to famish what I so much needed, is gratefully re- 
jnembered. If those in authority had allowed me to shift 
ibr myself I should have been badly off indeed. I men- 
tion it to their credit that they refused compensation of 
•«YEry kind ; and it was not without great effort that I 
could prevail upon any of them to accept so much as a 
barrel of flour or a box of canned food. " You will want 
them more than we," was the uniform answer. The Chief 
Trader actually sent aboard a present I had made him in 
return for the fine team of dogs which I owed to his 
generosity. 

It was in some measure to show my appreciation of the 
spirit which prompted these warm-hearted people that I 
resolved to signalize our departure vdth a Innch to the 
representatives of King Frederick the Seventh, at this 
most northern outpost of Christian settlement. Accord- 
ingly I sent my secretary, Mr. Knorr, out with somo 
formal-looking invitations, gotten up in nil the dignity of 
Parisian paper and rose-scented wax. Ho came back in a 
few hours with three couples. Two of the ladies were 
from the parsonage ; the other was the wife of the Chief 
Trader. Dr. Eudolph, Mr. Hansen, and the missionary, 
were their escorts. The master of the Thial/e was already 
on board. 

Meanwhile our old Swedish cook had gone half crazy, 
and the steward kept him company. To prepare a lunch 
for ladies in these high latitudes was not within their 
conception of the hard-fisted requirements of exploration 
dignity. They " could not understand it." The steward 
contrived, however, to stow away in the bunks the seal- 
skins which encumbered the cabin, and thus got rid of all 
our Greenland rubbish but the odour. But it was no^ 
imtil the clean white tablecloth, which he 'jyioduc«^%iQ 
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some out-of-the-way locker, was covered with the smoking 
dishes which his ingenuity had contrived, that his face 
was lit up with anything approaching the kindly. Being, 
however, in a general way a nfuld-monnered man, Ids 
ferocious looks did not materially affect the progress of 
the preparations; and the solemn face with which he 
predicted, in great confidence, to the cook that "such 
folly would bring us all to ruin, indeed it would," at 
length wore a ghastly smile, and finally exhibited decided 
manifestations of a forgiving disposition. Indeed, he was 
in the end very proud of his " spread." 

In truth, the spread was a very creditable affair. The 
contents of our hermetically sealed cans furnished a 
welcome variety to these dwellers in the land of seals ; 
the lakes of Greenland supplied some noble salmon, and 
my lockers contributed something from sunny France and 
golden Italy, and the materials for an excellent punch 
from Santa Cruz. At first we got on badly with the con- 
versation, but by-and-by English, Danish, German, and 
bad Latin became mixed harmoniously together like the 
ingredients of the punch; healths were drunk, — to the 
King, to tho President, to all good fortune, to ourselves, 
and speeches were made, in which were duly set forth the 
glorious memories of the children of Odin. The merri- 
ment was waxing warm. Some one, stimulated perhaps 
by a recent tribute of praise to the valiant Harold and the 
Russian Maiden, and the fights and loves of the vikings 
generally, had just proposed that best toast of the sailor, 
" sweethearts and wives," and obtained a fitting response, 
when the heavy thump of a pair of mammoth sea-boots was 
heard on the companion-ladder, and the master's mate 
broke in upon us like the ghost of Banquo. 

" The officer of the deck directs me to report, sir, that 
the dogs are all aboard, sir, and that he is hove short on 
tho anchor, as ordered, sir." 

"How's the wind?" 
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"Light, and Boatherly, sir." 

There was no help for it. The gaests most be got 
away. The ladies' " things " were hnnted up ; the ladies 
themselves were hurried over the gangway into the boat ; 
Dr. Bndolph took charge of our letters, promising to 
deliver them to the American consul at Copenhagen; 
"dick, cUck," went the windlass; up went our white 
wings, and the last link which bound us to the world — the 
world of love and warm skies and green meadows — ^was 
fairly broken, when we caught from the hiU-top the last 
glimpse of a gay ribbon and the lost flutter of a white 
handkerchie£ 
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CHAPTEE y. 

rPERNATIK ia not kss tlie limit of safe navi- 
gation than the roiuotest hcnmdary of civilized 
oxistuuce, Tho loal ImrilKliips of our career 
conimcDced before its little Avliitc gabled clmrch. 
was fiairly lost agaiiiKt the darlt liiHs behind it. A licavy 
line «f icebergs was discovered to lie across our course ; 
and, Lftving ni> altcvnatiTo, we shot in among them. Some 
of them jiroved to bo of cnonnons size, upwards of two 
hundred fcct in height aud a mile long ; others wcro not 
larger than the schooner. Their foniis were as various as 
thoir dimensions, from solid wall-sided masses of dead 
whiteness, with waterfalls tumbling from them, to an old 
weather-worn acciiniuLition of gothic spires, whoso crystal 
peaks and sharp angles melted into tho blue sky. They 
seemed to bo endless and numborlcBS, and so close together 
that at a little distance they ajipeared to form upon the 
sea nu unbroken canopy of ice ; imd when fairly in among 
them the horiison was completoly obliterated, llad wo 
been ill tho centre of tiie Black Forest, ^ve could not Lave 
been Tuore absolutely mit ofl" from " seeing daylight." As 
the last etreuk of the horizon faded from view between the 
lofty bergs behind us, tho steward (who was of a poetical 
turn of mind) came from tho galley, and halting for an 
instant, cast one lingering look at the opening, and then 
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dropped through the companion scuttle, repeating from 
the ••Inferno:"— 

" They who enter hero leove hope behind." 

The officers were calling from below for their coffoe, and 
it was never discovered whether the steward was thinking 
of the cabin or the icebergs. 

During four days we continued threading our way 
through this apparently interminable labyrinth. The 
days passed wearily away, for the wind, at best but a 
" cat's paw," often died away to a dead calm, leaving us to 
loumge through the hours in a chilly fog or in the broad 
blaze of the constant daylight. If this state of things 
had its novelty, it had too its dangers and anxieties. 

The bergs, influenced only by the under currents, were, 
to us, practically stationary ; and the surface flow of the 
water which drifted us to and fro, when we lost our 
steerage-way, rendered our situation anything but safe. 
They soon came to be looked upon as our natural enemies, 
and were eyed with suspicion. We were often drifted 
upon them, and escaped not without difficulty and alarm ; 
and many times more we saved ourselves from collision 
by the timely lowering of the boats and taking the 
schooner in tow, or by planting an ice-anchor in another 
berg and warping ourselves into greater security. Some- 
times we tied up to a berg and waited for the wind. We 
had hard work, and made little progress. I found con- 
solation, however, in my sketch-book, which was in con- 
stant use ; and one fine day I got out my photographic 
apparatus. Landing on a neighbouring island, with the 
aid of my two young assistants, Eadcliffe and Knorr, I 
made my first trial at this new business. It was altogether 
unsatisfactory, except to convince me that, with perseve- 
rance, we might succeed in obtaining at least fair pictures. 

Practically I knew nothing whatever of the art. It 
was a'great disappointment to me that I could wo\> ^i^mx^ 
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for tl>o expedition tLo services of a professional ptoto- 
graplier ; but this deficiency did tiot, I am Imppy to say, 
prevent me, in the end, from obtaining some views cha- 
racteristic of the ragged beauties of the Arctic hindscape. 
We had, however, only hooks to guide us. With onr 
want of knowledge and an nncomfortnhlo temperature to 
contend with, we laboured mider seriouH disadvantages. 

Souutag went ashore; with me, and obtained good sex- 
tant sighte for oiu' position, and some useful results with 
tliQ magnetometer. Knorr added to my collections some 
hue specimens of birds. The gulls, mollimulcs and 
burgomei store, tho chattering kittiwake and the graceful 
tern were very numerous. They fairly swarmed upon 
the bergs. The huuters were often out after eider-ducks, 
largo flocks of which congi-cgate ujiou the islands, and 
sweep over us in loug undulating linos. Seals, too, wero 
sporting about tho vessel, bobbing their intelligent, almost 
hmnon-lofiking faces up and down in the still water, marks 
for tho fatal rifles of our sportsmen. They looked so 
curiously innocent while making their inspections of us 
that I would not have had the heart to kill them, were it 
not that they wore badly needed for tho dogs. 

We led a strange weird sort of life, — a spice of danger, 
with much of beauty and a world of magnificence, I 
should have found pleasure in tho lazy liours, but that 
each hour thus spent was one taken from my mure serious 
purposes, and this reflection made tho days iilisomo to me. 

Fom- days of almost constant calm would tax the 
patience of even Job-like resignation. Wo had a breath 
of wind now and then to tantalize us, treacherous currents 
to keep UB over anxious, icebergs always threatening us ; 
now at anchor, then moored to a burg, and again keeping 
free from danger through a hard struggle with the oars. 
Wo had many narrow escapes, one of which, as illustrating 
a peculiar feature of Arctic navigation, is perhaps worthy 
of more particular record. 
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We bad made a little progress during the uiglit, but 
soon after breakfast tbe wind died away, and tbo scboonor 
lay like a log upon tbe water. Giving too little becd to 
tbe currents, we were eagerly watcbing tbe indicatioua of 
wind wbicb appeared at tbe soutb, and boping for a breeze, 
wben it was discovered tbat tbe tide bad cbangod, and 
was stealtbily setting us upon a nest of bergs wbicb lay 
to leeward. One of tbem was of tbat description known 
among tbe crew by tbe significant title of "Toucb mo 
not," and presented tbat jagged, boueyoombed appearance 
indicative of great age. Tbey ore unpleasant neigbbours. 
Tbe least disturbance of tbeir equilibrium may cause tbe 
wbole mass to crumble to pieces, and woe be unto tbe 
milucky vessel tiiat is caagbt in tbe dissolution. 

In sucb a trap it seemed, bowever, tbat we stood a fair 
cbance of being ensnared. The current was carrying us 
along at an uncomfortably rapid rate. A boat was lowered 
as quickly as possible, to run out a line to a berg wbicb 
lay grounded about a bundred yards from us. Wbile 
this was being done, we grazed the side of a berg wbicb 
rose a bundred feet above our topmasts, tben slipped past 
onotber of smaller dimensions. By pushing against tbom 
with our ice-poles we changed somewhat the course of tbe 
schooner; but when we thought tbat we were steering 
clear of the mass which we so much dreaded, an eddy 
changed the direction of our drift, and carried us almost 
broadside upon it. 

The schooner struck on the starboard quarter, and the 
shock, light though it was, disengaged some fragments of 
ice that were large enough to have crushed the vessel had 
they struck her, and also many little lumps wbicb rattled 
about us ; but fortunately no person was hit. The quarter- 
deck was quickly cleared, and all bands, crowding forward, 
anxiously watched tbe boat. Tbe berg now began to 
revolve, and was settling slowly over us ; tbe little lumps 
fell thicker and faster upon the after-deck, and tbe tacct- 
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casile was tho only place where there was the least chance * 
of safety. 

At length tho berg itself saved ns from destruction. 
An immense mass broke off from that part which was 
beneath the surface of the sea, and this, a dozen times 
larger than the schooner, came rushing up within a few 
yards of us, sending a vast volume of foam and water 
flying from its sides. This rupture arrested the revolution, 
and the berg began to settle in the opposite direction. 
And now came another danger. A long tongue was pro- 
truding immediately underneath the schooner; already 
the keel was slipping and grinding upon it, and it seemed 
probable that we should be knocked up into th& air like a 
foot-ball, or at least capsized. The side of our enemy 
soon leaned from us, and we were in no danger from the 
worse than hailstone-showers which had driven us forward ; 
BO we sprang to the ice-poles, and exerted our strength in 
endeavouring to push the vessel off. There were no idle 
hands. Danger respects not the dignity of the quarter- 
deck. 

After we had fatigued ourselves at this hard labour 
without any useful results, the berg came again to our 
relief. A loud report first startled us; another and 
another followed in quick succession, until the noise grew 
deafening, and the whole air seemed a reservoir of frightful 
sound. The opposite side of the berg had split off, piece 
after piece, tumbling a vast volume of the ice into the sea, 
and sending the berg revolving back upon us. This time 
the movement was quicker ; fragments began again to fall ; 
and, already sufficiently startled by the alarming dissolu- 
tion which had taken place, we were in momentary expecta- 
tion of seeing the whole side nearest to us break loose and 
crash bodily upon the schooner, in which event she would 
inevitably be carried down beneath it ; as hopelessly 
doomed as a shepherd's hut beneath an Alpine avalanche. 

By this time Dodge, who had charge of the boat, had 
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Bucceeded in planting an ice-anclior and attaching his 
rope, and greeted us with the welcome signal, " Havl in." 
We pulled for our lives, long and steadily. Seconds 
seemed minutes, and minutes hours. At length we began 
to move off. Slowly and steadily sank the berg behind us, 
carrying away the main-boom, and grazing hard against 
the quarter. But we were safe. Twenty yards away, and 
the disruption occurred which we had all so much dreaded. 
The side nearest to us now split off, and came plunging 
wildly down into the sea, sending, over us a shower of 
spray, raising a swell which set us rocking to and fro as if 
in a gale of wind, and left us grinding in the debris of the 
crumbling ruin. 

At last we succeeded in extricating ourselves, and were 
far enough away to look back calmly upon the object of 
our terror. It was still rocking and rolling like a thing 
of life. At each revolution fresh masses were disengaged; 
and, as its sides came up in long sweeps, great cascades 
tumbled and leaped from them hissing into the foaming 
sea. After several hours it settled down into quietude, a 
mere fragment of its former greatness, while the pieces 
that were broken from it floated quietly away with the 
tide. 

Whether it was the waves created by the dissolution 
which I have just described, or the sun's warm rays, or 
both combined, I cannot pretend to say, but the day was 
filled with one prolonged series of reports of crumbling 
icebergs.' Scarcely had we been moored in safety when a 
very large one, about two miles distant from us, resembling 
in its general appearance the British House of Parliament, 
began to go to pieces. First a lofty tower came plunging 
into the water, starting from their inhospitable perch an 
immense flock of gulls, that went screaming up into the 
air; over went another ; then a whole side settled squarely 
down ; then the wreck capsized, and at length, after five 
hours of rolling and crashing, there remained of th.v& 
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splendid mass of congelation not a fi-agmout that rose 
fifty feet abovo the wtitcr. Another, wliieh apjiyarcd to 
be a inilo in length and npwanls of a humlrcrl feet in 
height, split in two with a quick, shaip, and at length 
long rumbling report, which could hardly havo been 
exceeded by a thousand pieces of artillery Bimnltaneously 
discharged, and the two fragments kept wallowing in the 
sea for hours before thoy came to rest. Even the berg to 
which we were moored chimed in with the inferiml concert, 
and discharged a comer larger than St. Paul's Cathedral. 
No words of mine can adequately describo tlie din and 
noise which filled our ears during the few hours succeed- 
ing the encounter whicli I havo narrated, and therefore I 
borrow from the " Ancient Mivriner ": — 

" The ice was here. 
The ico was tlioR>, 

Tlio ice WHS oil niTniiul ; 
It crcnke<l fiiul growled. 
And roared iind Ijowlal 

Like (Jcmoiis in a swound." 



It seemed, indeed, as if old Thor himself had taken a 
holiday, and had come away from his kingdom of Thrud- 
wangor and his Winding Palace of five humlrcd and forty 
halls, and had crossed the mountains with his chariot and 
he-goats, armed with his mace of sti'ength, and girt abonti 
with his belt of prowess, and wearing his gauntlets of' 
iron, for the purpose of Icnocking these Giants of- the &ost 
to riglit and loft for his own special amusement. 

It is, however, only at this season of the year that the 
bergs are so unneighbourly. Thoy aro rarely known to 
break up except in the months of July and August. It 
must be then owing to an uiiovcidy heated condition of tho 
interior and exterior, cauEcd by tho siui's warm rays play- 
ing upon them. Fi-om the sunny sido of a berg I haro 
not uufroqaently seen pieces discharged in a line almost 
horizontal, with great force, and with an explosive rcjwrt 



like a quarryman's Llast. These erploeious and the 
crHinbling of tlio ico aro always attended with a cloud of 
vapour, no doubt caused by tho colder ice of the interior 
being brought suddenly in contact with the warmei* air, 
Tho effect is often very remarkable as well as beautiful, 
especially when the cloud reflects the rays of the sun. 

If, however, my pen cannot convoy a picture of theso 
icoberga in tlioir more terrible aspects, it will, I fear, bo 
cf^ually impotent to portray tlieir wondrous beauties. I 
have tried it onco before, and was much dissatisfied with 
tbo result. I had then, however, a soft slvy, when the 
whole heavena were a mass of rich, warm coloui-, the sea a 
dissolved rainbow, and the bergs great floating monoliths 
of malachite and marble bathed in flame. Now the sky 
waa gray, the air clear, and the ice everywhere a dead 
white or a cold transparent blue. 

I clambered up the sloping side of the berg to which 
wo were tied, and, from an olovatioa of ueaily two hundred 
feet, obtained a view which well repaid me for the trouble 
of the venture. I am glad to say, however, tliat I came 
down again, before St. Paul's Cathedral tumbled from its 
comer ; an event which sent us drifting away to a less im- 
comfortablo neighbourhood, at tho expense of an ice-anchor 
and eighty fathom.') of manilla line. 

As I appnnacbcd tho berg, I was struck witli the re- 
markable transparency of tlie water. Looking over the 
gunwale of tho bnat, I could trace the ice stretching down- 
ward apparently to an interminablo distance. Looking 
back at the schooner, its reflection was a perfect image of 
itself, and it required only tho separation of it from the 
surrounding objects to give to tho mind tlio impression 
that two vessels, keel to keel, were floating in mid-air. 
This singular transpai'cncy of t)io water was further shown 
when I had reached tho top of tho berg. Off to tho south- 
cast B high rocky bluff threw its dark shadow npon the 
water, and the dividixig line between sunlight and shade 
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was so marked that it required an effort to dispul tto illii- 
Bion tLat tLo uiargLii of sxinlight was iiot tho odgo of a. 
fatlioniless abyss. 

It is cliffiftalt for the miud to comprehend the immense 
quantity of ice which floated upon the sea ai-ound me. To 
enumerate the separate bergs was impossible. I counted 
five hundred, and gave up in despair. Near by they stood 
out in sJl the rugged harshness of their sharp outlinos ; 
iind from this, softening with tlic distance, they melted 
away into the clcai* gray aky ; and there, far off upon the 
sea of liquid silver, tho imagination conjured up effigies 
both strange and wonderful. Birds aud beasts and human 
forms and oi-chitcctural designs took shape in the distant 
masses of blue and white. Tho dome of St. Peter's loomed 
ftbove the sjiiro of Old Trinity ; and under tho sliadow of 
the Pyramids nestled a Byzantine tower and a Grecian _ 
temple. fl 

To the eastward tho sea was dotted with little islets, — 
dark specks upon a brilliuut sm'facc. Icebergs, great and 
small, crowded throiigli the channels which divided them, 
mitil in tho far distance they appooretl massed together, 
terminating against a snow-covered i)Ialn that sloped up- 
ward untE it was lost in a dim lino nf bluish whiteness. 
This lino could bo ti'aced behind tho serrated coast as far 
to the north and south as the eye would carry. It was 
tho gi'ont mvr de glace which covers tho length and breadth 
of the Greenland Continent. Tho suow-covercd slojje was 
a glacier descending therefrom, — the parent stem from 
which had been discharged, at irregular intervals, many of 
tho icebergs which troubled as so much, and which have 
supplied material for this too long description. 

At length a strong breeze came moaning among the 
bergs, and sent us on our way rejoicing. In tho evening 
of August 21st we were moored in a little harbour scarcely ■ 
largo enough for tho schooner to turn round. We lay ™ 
abreast of a rocky slope on which were jntchcd a few seal- 
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skin tents, inhabited by a set of well-to-do-looking Esqui- 
maux. I noticed two or three native huts, overgrown 
with moss and grass, and one, better looking than the 
rest, in which Jensen, my interpreter, informed me that 
he had resided. The pkce is called Tessuissak, which 
means " the place where there is a bay." Sonntag went 
ashore with his sextant and "horizon," to find out its 
exact position in the world, an event which had not before 
«ome to pass in its history, and which I fear was not duly 
appreciated by its inhabitants. 

We should have been away in a couple of hours ; but 
Jensen discovered that his team was scattered, and many 
of the animals could not be found until after much search- 
ing. Meanwhile some ice drifted across the mouth of the 
harbour, and hermetically sealed us up. 

At last the dogs were all aboard, something over thirty 
in number. The poor ones I had either given away or 
exchanged, and we had four superb teams. Thirty wild 
beasts on the deck of a little schooner ! Think of it, ye 
who . love a quiet life and a tidy ship ! Some of them 
were in cages arranged along the bulwarks ; others run- 
ning about the deck ; all of them badly frightened, and 
most of them fighting. They made day and night hideous 
with their incessant howling. 

We were all ready for sea, and impatient to be ofi^. 
Our Arctic wardrobe was complete with a few purchases 
made of the natives in exchange for pork and beans. We 
were thoroughly prepared for the ice encounters. The 
lines were all neatly and carefully coiled ; the ice-anchors 
and ice-hooks and ice-saws and ice-chisels and ice-poles 
were all so placed that they were within easy reach when 
wanted. The capstan and windlass were free, and Dodge, 
who had not forgotten his naval experience, reported " the 
decks cleared for action." Would the tide float away the 
ice and let us out? 

I was growing very restless. The season was moving 
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on ; already ico began to form ; tlie temperatui'e was 
below freezing. Tho niglits niado a decided scmn on the 
frtjsh-water pools. I could coimt upon only fifteen days 
of open season. Tlie Fox was frcizcn up in the " pack " 
OH tlie 2Gtli of Aiigost, 1857, only four days later, not- 
witli standing Lcr advantage of steam-power. 

I did cvcrytliing I could to while away the tedium of 
this detention. I tried the jihotographic apparatuB, and 
with less satisfactory results than before. I tried 
dredging, witliout imich to show fur it; botanizing, and 
found nothing which I had not already in luy Proven and 
Upcrnavik collections. The flowers warned me of the 
approach of winter. The petals had begun to fall, and 
tlieir drooping heads wore a melancholy look. They 
peemed to bo pleading with tho cltilly air for a little 
longer lea.so of life. 

One thing only was satisfactorily done, Aix immense 
icoherg lay off tho harhonr, and I had tho mcasui-ement of 
it in my noto-book, and a gkctch of it in my portfolio. 
Tho square wall which faced toward my base of measure- 
ment was ihrco hundred and fifteen feet high, and a 
fraction over three quarters of a niilo long. Tho natives 
told mo that it had been grounded for two years. Being 
almost square-sided above the sea, the same shape must 
have extended beneath it ; and since, by measurements 
niado two days before, I liad discovered that fresh-water 
ico floating in salt water has above the Burfacc to below 
it the proportion rvf one to seven, this crystallized piece of 
Eric's Greenland had stranded in a depth of nearly half a 
mile. A rude estimate of this monster, maJo on tho spot, 
gave me in cubical contents about twenty-seven thousand 
millions of feet, and in weight something like two thousand 
niilliona of tons. I leave the reader to calculate for 
himself its equivalent in dollars and cents, were it trans- 
ported to tho region of ice-creams and Bherry-cobblers, 
and Low much of it would bo required to pay off the 
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natioDal debt. And how mach more than half a centoiy it 
would withstiiid the attacks of the whole civilized world 
upon it, fbr bU those nses to which luxury-loving man 
pats the skimmings of the Boston ponds. 

The tide at length carried ofif the ice which imprisoned 
n8,'and in the evening of the 22nd we were again thread- 
indoor way among the bergs and islands. Cape Shackle- 
ton and the Horse's Head lay off the starboard bow, and 
we were shaping our course for Melville Bay. 
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[HE sun was now no longer above the horizon at 
miiluight, and the nights were growing gloomy, 
a circumfitaucc which warued ns to additioniil 
carofulness. 
Notwithstanding oiu'. precautions, avo narrowly escaped 
rimning ^ipon n sunken reef which lies off the Horse's 
Head, and is not laid do\ra on the chart. Wo came also J 
among some ice-fields, the first that we had yet en-^ 
coiuitcred. The waves wore rolling in threateningly from 
the south-west, and the ice, tossing madly upon them, 
gave ns an uucomfortahle sense of inseciu-ity ; but wa 
escaped into clear water after receiving a few thumpa 
■which (lid no material damage to our solid bows. 

By eight o'clock in the moruing wo had Wilcox Point 
clearly in view, and the Devil's Thumb loomed above a 
light cloud which floated along its base. Before us lay ■ 
Melville Bay. Climbing to the foro-yai-d, I swept the ' 
horizon with my glass ; — there was no ice in sight except 
hero and there a vagrant berg. To the westward an " ice- 
blink" showed us that the "pack" lay there; but before 
ns all was clear, — nothing in sight but tho " swelling and | 
limitless billows," 

No discovery of my life ever gave me gi-eator gratifica- 
tion. The fortunes of the expedition were, at least for i 
tho present year, dependent upon an open season, and my ( 
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• most sanguine anticipations did not eqoal the apparent 

• reality. 

In order that the reader may appreciate, in some 
measure, the satisfaction which I took in the prospect 
that opened before me, it is necessary that I should here 
pause to give a general description of the region we 
were about to traverse, and an explanation of the phy- 
sical conditions which made this portion of the Greenland 
waters of such conspicuous importance in the destinies of 
our voyage. 

The shores of Melville Bay, as laid down on the maps, 
appear as a simple curved line of the Greenland coast ; 
but the Melville Bay of the geographer comprehends 
much less than that of the mariner. The whalers 
have long called by that name the expansion of Baffin 
Bay which begins at the south with the " middle ice," 
and terminates at the north with the " North Water." 
The North Water is sometimes reached near Cape York, 
in latitude 76% but more frequently higher up ; and tho 
"middle ice," which is more generally known as "the 
pack," sometimes stretches down to the Arctic Circle. 
This pack is made up of drifting ice-floes, varying in 
extent from feet to miles, and in thickness from inches to 
&thoms. These masses are sometimes pressed close 
together, having but little or no open space between 
them ; and sometimes they are widely separated, depend- 
ing upon the conditions of the wind and tide. They are 
always more or less in motion, drifting to the north, 
south, east, or west, with the winds and currents. The 
penetration of this barrier is usually an undertaking of 
weeks or months, and is ordinarily attended with much 
ri&. 

Since the days when Baffin first penetrated these waters, 
in the Discovery, a vessel of fifty-eight tons burden (it was 
in the year 1616), a fleet of whale-ships has annually run 
this gauntlet. The fleet was once large, numbering 



upwards of a hundred sail ; but of latter years it has 
hoen reduced to less thnu oue teutfa of it* fonncr magui- 
tiide. Great though tho danger, it has always heen a 
faTOUi'ito route of the whalo. fishers. Many a etout ship 
has gone dowii with hor sides mercilessly crashed in by 
tho " thiclt-ribhed ico ;" but those vessels which cacapo 
disaster almost uniformly retmii homo with holds well 
fillfxl with the blubber and oil of unluclty whales whoso 
evil dofitiuy led them to frequent the waters about Lan- 
caster Sound, Pond's Bay, aad the coasts below. 

The "middle-ice" is always more or loss in motion, 
and ij never tightly closed up, even in mid winter. Of 
this we have abundant proof in tho fate of the steamer Fox, 
which was caught towards the close of the autunm, and 
released in the spring, after a perilous i^dnter drift, down 
near the Arctic Circle. 

As the summer advances, it becomes more and more 
broken up : and, little by little, the solid land-belt, which 
is known as the " fast " or " land-ice," is encroached upon. 
Of tliis, however, there usually remains a narrow strip up 
to the close of the season. To it tho whalers cling 
most tenaciously, and tho exploring vessels have usually 
foEowcd their example, taking always tho last crack that 
has opened, or, as they call it, the " in-ahore lead." They 
have natuTJilly a great hoiTor of being canght in the 
" pack.'' Tho " fast " gives them security if the wind 
brings the ice down upon them from tho westward, for 
they can always saw a dock for their ships in the solid ice, 
or find a bight in which to moor tho vessel. They have 
always, too, the advantage of being able, when the ice ia 
loose, and thero is no wind, to tow their vessel along its 
margin with tho crow, steam being rarely used by tho 
whalers. 

Tho currents have much to do with the formation of 
this barrier. The groat Polar Current coming down 
through tho Spitzhergeu Sea along the eastern coast of 
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THE GREAT POLAR CURRENT. 5S 

GreeiilaQd, laden with its heavy freight of ice, and bring- 
ing from the rivers of Siberia a meagre supply of drift- 
wood to the Greenlanders, sweeps around Cape Farewell 
and flows northward as far as Cape York, where it is 
deflected to the westward. Joining here the ice-encum- 
bered current which comes from the Arctic Ocean through 
Smith, Jones, and Lancaster Sounds, it flows thence south- 
ward, past Labrador and Newfoundland, receives on its 
way an accession of strength from Hudson Strait, 
wedges itself in between the Gulf Stream and the shore, 
gives cool, refreshing waters to the bathers of Newport 
and Long Branch, and is finally lost off the Capes of 
Plorida. 

Now it will readily be seen, by the most casual glance 
at any map of Baffin Bay, that this movement of the 
current forms, where the middle ice is found, a sort of 
alow-moving whirlpool, and this it is which locks up tho 
ice and prevents its more rapid movement southward. It 
will also be readily understood that, by the end of August, 
the pack has been very materially shorn of its dimensions. 
The sun above and the waters beneath have both eaten it 
away, until much of it has disappeared altogether, and all 
of it has become more or less rotten. The month of 
August is necessarily the most favourable period of the 
year for the navigation of this sea, so isx as concerns the 
ice ; but the winter is then near at hand, and presents a 
serious source of danger ; for if the ice once closes around 
you, the first fall of temperature may glue you fast for tho 
next ten months to come. The whalers usually take the 
pack in May or June, and even sometimes earlier, when 
the ice is hard and is just beginning to break up. 

When we entered Melville Bay there were but eight 
days remaining to us of the month of August. I had to 
regret the loss of time at the settlements ; but this was 
imavoidable. Before leaving Upemavik I had resolved 
upon the course which I would pursue, — to take the pack 
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whenever we should find it, enter it at the most favourable 
opening, and, without looking for the land ice, to mako- 
the most direct line for Cape York. It was much in our 
favour that the wind had prevailed for many days from 
the eastward, and had apparently pushed the whole pack 
over toward the American side, opening for us a clear, 
broad expanse of water. Would it so remain, and give us 
a free passage to Capo York ? I have already said that. 
I saw its reflection over the clouds, — the " ice-blink " to 
the westward. It was not far away. Would it remain so ? 

While reflecting upon the chances ahead, the wind rose 
and blew haK a gale. A heavy sea was getting up behind 
ns. A dark cloud, which had hung upon the southern 
horizon for some time, came climbing up the sky, and at 
length spreading itself out in flying fragments, it shook 
over us a shower of frozen vapour, and then settled into 
a regular snow-storm. Unable to see fifty yards on either 
side, I came down from my uncomfortable perch on the 
fore-yard. 

It became now a subject for serious consideration 

I whether we should continue on in our course, or heave to 

and wait for better weather. In either case we wero 
exposed to much risk. By heaving to, the vessel would 
not be under command ; and, drifting through the gloom, 
we stood a fair chance of settling upon a stray berg or 
upon the ice-fields which we had every reason to suppose 
would, sooner or later, obstruct our progress; besides, 
and it was not an unimportant consideration, we lost a. 
fine wind. On the other hand, by holding on, although 
we had the vessel under control, there was an even chance 
\ that, in the event of ice lying in our course, we would 

I; not be able to see it through the thick atmosphere in 

|1 time to avoid it. The question was, however, quickly 

decided. Preferring that danger which had some energy 
in it, I reefed everything down, pointed the schooner's, 
head for Cape York, and went at it. 
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ENCOUNTER WITH AN ICEBERG. 57 

I paced the deck in much anxiety of mind. We were 
traversing a sea which no keel had ever ploughed before 
without meeting ice, and why should better fortune be in 
store for our little craft ? The air was so thick that I 
could sometimes barely see the lookout on the forecastle ; 
then again it would lighten up, and, underneath the broad 
canopy of dark vapours, which seemed to be supported by 
the icebergs that here and there appeared, I could see a 
distance of several miles. Then again the air became 
thick with the falling snow and rattling hail ; the wind 
whistled through the rigging, and all the while the heavy 
waves were rolling up behind us, deluging the decks, and 
threatening to swallow us up. I shall not soon forget 
our first ten hours in Melville Bay. 

At length, after a few hours of this wild running, my 
ear, which was keenly alive to every impression, caught 
the sound of breakers. The lookout gave the alarm a 
moment afterward. 

" Where away ?" 

" I can't make out, sir." 

The sound came from an object which was evidently 
near at hand, but no one could tell where. A few moments 
more, and the loom of an iceberg appeared in our course. 
There was no time for reflection, and it was too late for 
action. To haul the schooner by the wind was to insure 
our plunging broadside iipou it ; and so indistinct was the 
object that we knew not which way to steer. We could 
not see either end of it or its top, — ^nothing bat a white 
shimmer and a line of angry surf. 

I have always found inaction to be a safe course when 
one does not know what to do ; and in the present case 
that course saved us. Had I obeyed my first impulse, and 
put the helm up, we should have gone straight to ruin ; aa 
it was, we slipped past the ugly monster, barely escaping 
a collision which, had it occurred, would have been in- 
stantly fatal to the vessel, and of course to every one on 
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board. The fore-yard actually grazed its side, and the 
surf was thrown back upon us from the white wall. In a 
few moments the berg was swallowed up in the gloom 
from which it had so suddenly emerged. 

'* A close shave, that !" said cool-headed Dodge. 

" Ver — very close," answered Starr, much as if he had 
just received the first shock of a shower-bath. 

The old cook was called out of his galley to lend a 
hand, and in the midst of the excitement he was heard to 
growl out, " I don't see how I's to get de gentlemen's 
dinner ready if I's to be called out of my galley in dis 
way to pull and haul on de ropes." He did not seem to 
have a thought that there was, a moment before, very 
little expectation on the part of " de gentlemens " that 
any of them would have further occasion for his services. 

This adventure inspired the crew with greater confi- 
dence. I suppose they thought that, as two cannon-balls 
never strike in the same spot, another iceberg would not 
very likely lay in our course ; and so it fell out. The 
cry of " breakers " was often heard from the forecastle- 
deck, but in the end the sound proved to come from off 
the bow, and we passed on unharmed. 

At length the wind blew itself out, the snow ceased 
falling, the clouds broke, the sim shone out brightly, and 
we lay becalmed not fiir from the centre of Melville Bay. 
The snow and ice were shovelled from the deck and beaten 
from the rigging. I went aloft again with my glass. 
There were no ice-fields in sight, but the reflection of 
them was still visible in the sky to the westward. 

The sea was dotted over with icebergs, and it seemed 
wonderful that we should have passed safely between them. 
One near by particularly excited my admiration. It was 
a perfect " triumphal arch," through which the schooner 
might have passed with perfect ease. 

The schooner lay motionless during the night, but 
early in the morning a fair wind sent us again upon our 
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conrsc, find this wind held steadily throTigh the day. Ice- 
bergs roso before us aud sft behind us in solemn procession. 
My jonrnal designfites tliom as " milestones of the ocean." 
The lofty, snow-crowned highlands behind Cape York 
rose at length above tlie liorizon, and the bold, dark-sided 
capo itscll' was, after a while, seen " advimcing in the 
bosom of the sea." 

Wo did not meet any fiold-ico until near noon of the 
25th. I had been aloft in anxious watching during almost 
all of the whole preceding day and night ; but wlien I made 
up my mind that we should clear Melville Bay without i\ 
single bnish with the enemy, a lino of whiteness revealed 
itself in the distance. We ■.voro not long in reaching it, 
and, selecting the most conspicuous opening, forced our 
way through. It proved to be only a loose " pack " about 
fifteen miles wide, and, under a full pressure of canvas, wo 
experienced little difficulty in "boring " it. 

And now we were in tho " North Water." Wo Lad passed 
Melvillo Bay in fifty-five honrs. 

Standing close in under Cmjtc! York, I kept a careful 
lookout for natives. Tlio readers of the narrative of Dr. 
Kane may remember that that navigator took with him 
from ODO of the southern settlements of Greenland a native 
hunter, who, after adhering to the forttmes of tho expedi- 
tion through nearly two years, ttbaiidoned it (as reported) 
for a native bride, to live with tho wild Esquimaux who 
inhabit tho shores of the headwaters of BaiBn Bay. This 
boy was named Hans. Anticipating that, growing tired of 
his solf-iraposod banishment, ho would take up his resi- 
dence at Cape York, with tlie hope of being picked uj) by 
some friendly ship, I ran in to seek him. Passing along 
tho coast at rifle-shot, I .soou discovered a group of human 
beings making signs to attract attention. Heaving the 
Tessel to, I went ashore in u boat, and there, sure enough, 
was tho object of my search. Ho quickly recognized 
Sonntag and myself, and called us by name. 
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Six years' experience among the wild men of this barroa 
coast Lad brougLt liim to tlioir lovtil of filtby ugliness. 
His companions were his wife, who can-ied hor first-horn 
in a hood upon her back ; her brother, a bright-eyed hoy 
of twelve years, and " an ancient dtune with voluble and 
flippant tongue," her mether. They were all drosBcd in 
skins, and, being the first Esijuimaux we had seen whoso 
Ijabits remained wholly uninfluenced by contttct with civi- 
lization, they were, naturally, objects of much interest to 
us all. 

Hans led us up the hill-aide, over rough rocks and 
thi'ough deep snow-drifte, to hia tent. It was pitched 
about two hundred feet above the level of the sea., in a 
most inconvenient position for a hunter ; but it was his 
" lookout." Wearily he had watched, year after year, for 
the hoped-for vessel ; but summer after summer passed 
and the vessel came not, and he still sighed for his southern 
home and the friends of hie youth. 

His tent was a sorry habitation. It was made after the 
Esquimaux fashion, of seal-skins, and was barely large 
enough to hold the little family \\\m were grouped about 
us. 

I asked Hans if he would go with us. 

"Tesl" 

Would ho take his wife and baby. 

"Yes!" 

Would ho go without them. 

"Yes!" 

Having no leisure to esamino critically into the state of 
his mind, and having an impression that the permanent 
separation of husband and wifo is regarded as a painful 
event, I gave tho EB<iuimau mother the benefit of this con- 
ventional suspicion, and brought then\ both aboard, with 
their baby and their teut and all their household goods. 
Tho old woman and bright-eyed boy cried to bo taken 
along; but I had bo further room, and wo had to leave 
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them to the care of the remainder of the tribe, who, about 
twenty in number, had discovered the vessel, and came 
shouting gleefully over the hill. After distributing to 
ihem some useful presents, we pushed off for the schooner. 
Hans was the only unconcerned person in the party. I 
subsequently thought that ho would have been quite as 
well pleased had I left his wife and child to the protec- 
tion of their savage kin ; and had I known him as well 
then as, with good reason, I knew him afterwards, I would 
not have gone out of my way to disturb his barbarous 
existence. 
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CHAPTER ^ai. 

T was live o'clock iu tLo cvouiufj wljca t reached 
the Bchooiier. Tho wind liad ii-cehened dui-ing 
cur libscncu ; and, unwilliug to luse bo favour- 
able an opportunity for pushiug oa, 1 had hast- 
>n hoard. Othermse I should gladly have given some 
tiuio to an csamitiation of the native village whigh lies n 
few iiiilos to the eastward of the cape, on the northern side 
iif a cimspicnoita bay, near ajdaco called Kikertait,- — " The 
riaco of IslandB." 

Tu anticipation of a heavy blow and a dirty night, 
McCurmick liad, during my aLsonce, taken a reef in the 
sails, and the little sciiooner, with her eanvas Bhivering in 
the wind, secincd aa impatient as a hound in tbo leafih. 
Whou the helm ivent up, she wheeled round to the north 
witli a graeefiil toss of her head, and, after steadying her- 
eolf fia* nn instant, a^j if for a good start, she shot off before 
tho wind at ton knots nn hour. Capes, bays, islands, gla- 
ciers, nnd icoborgH sank rapidly behind ns ; and, rejoicing 
over their extraordinary fortune, tho ship's company wore 
in the Vjest of Bpirits. As wo dashed on through nest after 
iiest of icebergs, it was curious to obsei-vc the evidences of 
reckless daring which inspired their thoughts. Dodge had 
deck, ftnd Charley, as dare-devil an old sailor as ever 
"i tho fortunes of the sea, bad the helm ; and it 
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emed to me, as I sat upon the fore-yard, that tbero wus 
some quiet urwlcrBtaudiug between tlio two to see how near 
they could come to the icebergs without hitting them. 
We passed through many narrow places; but, insteiid of 
iindiug the schooner in the middle of tho channel, she 
generally managed to fall off to one side or the other at 
the critical Eiouieut (of course, by niei'e accident); and 
•when I shouted a remoustrauuu at tho lubberly eteeriug, I 
was answered ivith tho assurauce that the schooner would 
not obey her helm with so much after-sail on, when run- 
ning before the wind ; bo I accordingly hove the schooner 
to, and closo-r'eefed tho mainsail ; and now, oithcr from 
tho want of a reasonable excuse for doing othorwisc, or 
from a real difficulty being overcome, tho vessel was nindo 
to keep Boracwhat nearer to a straight course; and wo 
dashed oa through tho wavclcsg waters with a celerity 
which, in view of our surroundings, fairly laado one's head 

■ Bwim. 
I viras once not a little alarmed. Before us lay what 
appeared to bo two icebergs separated by a distance of 
about twenty fathoms. To go around them was to deviate 
fi'om om* course, and I called to Dodge to know if ho 
could steady tho schooner through tho narrow passage. 
Ever ready when thcro was a spico of danger, ho willingly 
assumed the rcspoiisibility of the schooner's behaviour, 
and we apjiroachcd tho entrance ; but, wlien it was too late 
to tm'n either to the right or loft, I discovered, much to 
my amazement, that tho objects which I had supposed to 
H be two bergs were in fact but poiiions of the same mass, 
^* connected together by a link which v\fts only a few feet 
below tho surface of tho water. The depth of water proved, 
however, to bo greater tliaa at first ai)poared, but tho keel 
actually touched twice as wo shot through tho opening ; 
and while tho schooner was, with some hesitancy and evi- 
dent reluctance, doing this sledgo duty, I must own that I 
Tvished myself anywhere else than ou her fore-yai-d. 
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HANS AND HIS FAMIL Y, 



TliQ officers unci men amused themselves with onr new 
flllios. Huns was delighted, mid lie expressed himself with 
as much eutlinsiasm as wag coiisiBtcnt witli his stolid tcm- 
licranicut. His wife cxhihited n miituro of bewilderment 
and pride ; and, apparently overwhelmed with the novelty 
of the situation in which she so suddenly fonnd herself, 
seetued to liavo contracted a chronic grin ; wliile hor baby 
lauphed and crowed and cried as all other babies do. 

Tlio sailors set to work at once with tubs of warm water 
and with soap, scissors, and comb, to prepare thom for red 
shirts and other similar Insurioa of civilization. At this 
latter they were overjoyed, and strutted about the deck 
with much the same aii' of exalted couseq.uenco as that of 
a buy who has been freshly promoted from frock and shoes 
to pantaloons and hoots ; but it must Ixj owned that the 
Boap-and-wator arrongement was not so highly appre- 
ciated ; and well they might object, for they were not used 
to it. At first the whole procedure seemed to be great 
sport, hut at length the wife began to cry, and demanded 
of her husband to know whether this was a white man's 
religious rite, with an expression of countenance which 
appeared to indicate that it was regarded by her as a 
refined method of Christian tortiure. The family wero 
finally stowed away for the night down among the ropoa 
and sails in the " ship's eyes ;" and one of the sailors who 
played cliamberlain on the occasion, and who appeared to 
be not over partial to this increase of our family, re- 
nmrlcod that, " If good for nothing else, they are at least 
good lumber for Btrongthoning the schooner's bows against 
the ice." 

The coast which we wero passing greatly interested me. 
The trap formation of Disco Island reappears at Capo 
York, and the land presents a lofty, ragged front, hrokea 
by deep gorges which have a very pictm-csquo appearance, 
and the effect was much heightened by numerous streams 
'I'f ice which burst through the openings. One of these 
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figures on the chart as Petowak GLicier. Measuring it as 
we passed with log-line and chronometer, it proved to be 
four miles across. The igneous rocks are interrupted at 
Cape Athol, on the southern side of Wolstenholme Sound, 
and the lines of calcareous sandstone and greenstone which 
meet the eye there and at Saunders Island and the coast 
above, toward Cape Parry, brought to my recollection many 
a hard struggle of former years. They were familiar land- 
marks. 

At eight o'clock in the evening we were abreast of Booth 
Bay, the winter quarters in my boat journey of 1854. I 
could distinguish through my glass the rocks among which 
we had built our hut. They were suggestive of many un- 
;pleasant memories. 

Soon afterward the sky became overcast, and a heavy 
snow began to fall. The wind dying away to a light 
breeze, we jogged on through the day, and passing Whale 
Sound, outside of Hakluyt Island, were, at five o'clock in 
the evening, within thirty miles of Smith's Sound. Here 
we came upon an ice-pack which appeared to be very heavy 
and to stretch off to the south-west ; but the air being too 
thick to warrant us in approaching near enough to inspect 
its character, we began to beat to windward with the hope 
of reaching the lee side of Northumberland Island, there 
to await better weather. In this purpose we were, how- 
ever, defeated, for, the wind falling almost to calm, we 
were forced to grope about in the gloom, seeking an ice- 
berg for a mooring ; but the waves proved to be running 
too high to admit of our landing from a boat, and we 
passed the night in much uneasiness, drifting northward. 
Fortunately the pack was moving in the same direction, 
otherwise we should have been carried upon it. The 
breakers could be distinctly heard all the time, and on 
several occasions we caught sight of them ; but, by avail- 
ing ourselves of every puff of wind to crawl off, we escaped 
without collision. Once I was satisfied that we had no 
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alternative lut to weoi- round and plunge headforemost 
into tlio danger, ratlier than wait tlie apparent certainty of 
drifting broadside upon it ; tut at the critical moment the 
wind fi^eEhenod, and continuing for a few hours, we 'held 
our own while the pock glided slowly away from us. 

Our dogs had mado a bcavy drain upon our water-casks, 
and tha watch was engaged diiring the night in melting 
tho Bnow which had fallen upon the deck. We also fished 
up from the sea Bome small fragments of fresh ice with a 
net. By these means we obtained a supply of water suf&- 
cient to last us for eeveral doys. 

The wind hauled to the north-oast as the morning 
dawned^ and the clonda broke away, disclosing the land. 
Oape Alexander, whoso lofty walls guard the entrance to 
Smith's Sound, appeared to be about twenty miles away, 
and Cape Isabella, thirty-fiTO miles distant from it, was 
visible on the opposite f.ide. Holding to the eastward 
toward Cape Saumarea, we found a jmgaage through the 
pack near the shore, but afterward the greater part of the 
day was passed in a provoking calm, during which, being 
ombarrassod by a strong tidal-curront that set us alter- 
nately up and down tho coast, wo were obliged almost 
constantly to use the boats to keep ourselves clear of the 
borge, which were very numerous, and many of them of 
immense Jsize. We were, however, at length gratified to 
find onrsolvoB passing with a fair wind into Smith's Sound, 
the field of our explorations. Standing over towards Cape 
Isabella, we had for a time every prospect of good fortune 
before as, but a heavy pack was, after a while, discovered 
from tbo mafit-head, ftad tiiis wo were not long in 

efe was composed of the heaviest ice-fields that I 

Boan, and its margin, trending to the north- 

sQi-west, arrested oar further progress towards 

I ehore. Many of the floes wore from two to 

iadicatiug a thickness of 
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from twenty to a hundred feet. Had they been widely 
separated, I should have attempted to force a passage ; but 
they were too closely impacted to allow of this being done 
with any chance of safety to the schooner. 

The ice appeared to be interminable. No open water 
could be discovered in the direction of Cape Isabella. The 
wind, being from the north-east, did not permit of an ex- 
ploration in that direction ; so we ran down to the south- 
west, anxiously looking for a lead, but vrithout discovering 
anything to give us encouragement. 

We were not, however, permitted to come to any con- 
clusions of our own as to what course we should pursue, 
for the most furious gale that it has ever been my fortune 
to encounter broke suddenly upon us, and left us no 
alternative but to seek shelter under the coast. Our posi- 
tion was now one of great danger. The heavy pack which 
we had passed the night previous lay to leeward of us, and 
was even visible from the mast-head, thus shutting off re- 
treat ia that direction, even should our necessitieB give us 
no choice but to run before the wind. 

The entries of my diary will perhaps best exhibit the 
ineffectual struggle which followed : — 

August 28th, 3 o'clock, F.11. 
Blowing frightfully. We have run in under the coast, 
and are partly sheltered by it, and trying hard to find an 
anchorage. But for the protection of the land we could 
not show a stitch of canvas. We are about three miles 
from Sutherland Island, which lies close to Cape Alexan- 
der, on its south side, but we have ceased to gain any- 
thing upon it. We can carry so little sail that the schooner 
wiU not work to windward ; besides, here under the coast, 
the wind comes only in squalls. If we can only get in 
between the island and the mainland we shall be all right. 
I have not been in bed since the day before leaving Tos- 
soissak, and during these six days I have snatched only now 
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and then a little sleep. If oni anchor once gets a clutch 
on the bottom I shall make up for lost time. 

I ought to have been more cautious, and sought shelter 
■sooner. A heavy white cloud hanging over Cape Alexan- 
der (Jensen calls it a " table-cloth ") warned me of the 
approaching gale, but then I did not think it would come 
upon us with such fury. 

It is a perfect hurricana My chief fear is that we will 
Jbe driven out to sea, which is everywhere filled with heavy 
ice. 

August 29th, 12 o'clock, m. 

There has been a dead calm under the coast for an 
hour. The " table-cloth " has lifted from the cape, and 
there is a decided change in the northern sky. The light 
windy clouds are disappearing, and stratus clouds are 
taking their place. The neck of the gale appears to be 
broken. 

2 o'clock, P.M. 

My calculations of the morning were quite wrong. The 
gale howls more furiously than ever. We are lying off 
Cape Saumarez, about two miles from shore. Failing to 
reach Sutherland Island, we were forced to run down the 
coast with the ^hope of finding shelter in the deep bay 
below ; but the wind, sweeping roimd the cape, drove us 
back, and we are now trying to crawl in shore and get an 
anchor down in a little cove near by, and there repair our 
torn sails. We are a ^very uncomfortable party. The 
spray flies over the vessel, sheathing her in ice. Long 
icicles hang from the rigging and the bulwarks. The bob- 
stays and other head-gear are the thickness of a man's 
body; and, most unseamanlike procedure, we have to 
throw ashes on the deck to get about. 

I can now readily understand how Inglefield was forced 
to fly from Smith's Sound. If the gale which he encoun- 
tered resembled this one, he could not, with double the 
iiieam-jx>wer of the JsoieZia, have made headway against it. 
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"Were I to leaye the shelter of these friendly cliffs I shotild 
haye to run with even greater celerity ; — and, very likely, 
to destruction. 

The squalls which strike us are perfectly terrific, and 
the calms which follow them are suggestive of gathering 
strength for another stroke. Fortunately tho'blows are of 
short duration, else our already damaged canvas, which is 
reduced to the smallest possible dimensions, would fly into 
ribbons. 

The coast which gives us this spasmodic protection is 
bleak enough. The cliffs are about twelve hundred feet 
high, and their tops and the hills behind them are covered 
with the recent snows. The wind blows a cloud of drift 
over the lofty wall, and, after whirling it about in the air, 
in a manner which, under other circumstances, would no 
doubt be pretty enough, drops it upon us in great showers. 
The winter is setting in early. At this time of the season 
in 1853-54 these same hills were free from snow, and so 
remained until two weeks later. 

10 o'clock, P.M. 

We have gained nothing upon the land, and are almost 
where we were at noon. The gale continues as before, and 
hits us now and then as hard as ever. The view from the 
deck is magnificent beyond description. The imagination 
cannot conceive of a scene more wild. A dark cloud hangs 
to the northward, bringing the white slopes of Cape Alexan- 
der into bold relief. Over the cliffe roll great sheets of 
drifting snow, and streams of it pour down every ravine 
and gorge. Whirlwinds shoot it up from the hill-tops, and 
spin it through the air. The streams which pour through 
the ravines resemble the spray of mammoth waterfalls, 
and here and there through the fickle cloud the dark 
rocks protrude and disappear and protrude again. A 
glacier which descends through a valley to the bay below 
is covered with a broad cloak of revolving whiteness. The 
Buu is setting in a black and ominous horizon. But the 
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wildest Bcene is npon the sea. OS the cape it is one mass 
of foam. The water, carried along by the wind, flies 
through the air and breaches over the lofty icebergs. It 
is a most wonderful exhibition. I have tried in vain to 
illustrate it with my pencil. My pen is equally power- 
less. It is impossible for me to convey to this page a 
picture of that vast volume of foam which flutters over the 
sea, and, rising and filing with each pulsation of the in- 
-constant wind, stands out against the dark sky, or of the 
clouds which fly overhead, rushing, wild and fearful, across 
the heavens, on the howling storm. Earth and sea are 
charged with bellowing sounds. Upon the air are borne 
shrieks and wailings, loud and dismal as those of the in- 
fernal blast which, down in the second circle of the 
damned, appalled the Italian bard ; and the clouds of snow 
and vapour are tossed upon the angry gusts — now up, now 
down — as spirits, condemned of Minos, wheel their im- 
happy flight in endless squadrons, 

" Swept by the dreadful hurricane along." 

In striking contrast to the cold and confusion above is 
the warmth and quiet here below. I write in the officers' 
cabin. The stove is red-hot, the tea-kettle sings a home- 
like song. Jensen is reading. McCormick, thoroughly 
worn out with work and anxiety, sleeps soundly, and 
Enorr and Kadcliffe keep him company. Dodge has the 
deck ; and here comes the cook staggering along with his 
pot of coffee, I will fortify myseK with a cup of it, and 
send Dodge below for a little comfort. 

The cook had no easy task in reaching the cabin over 
the slippery decks. 

" I fells down once, but de Commander see I keeps de 
coffee. It's good an' hot, and very strong, and go right 
"wn into de boots." 

*ght on deck, cook." 
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" Oh, it's awful, sai ! I never see it blow so hard in all 
my life, an' I 's followed de sea more 'n forty year. And 
den it's so cold. My galley is fall of ice, and de water it 
freeze on my stove." 

" Here, cook, is a guernsey for you ; that will keep you 
warm. 

" Tank you, sar ;" — and he starts off with his prize ; 
but, encouraged by his reception, he stops to ask, " Would 
de CJommander be so good as to tell me where we is ? De 
gentlemens fool me." 

" Certainly, cook. The land over there is Greenland. 
That big cape is Cape Alexander ; beyond that is Smith's 
Sound, and we are only about eight hundred miles from 
the North iPole." 

«De Nort' Pole, vere's dat?" 

I explained the best I coidd, 

" Tank you, sar 1 Vat for we come — to fish ?" 

" No, not to fish, cook ; for science." 

" Oh, dat it ? Dey tell me we come to fish. Tank you, 
sar." And he pulls his greasy cap over his bald head, and 
does not appear to be much wiser as he tumbles up the 
companion-ladder into the storm. Somebody has hoaxed 
the old man into the belief that we have come out to catch 



August 30th, 1 o'clock, a.m. 
The wind is hauling to the eastward, and the squalls 
come thicker and faster. We are drifting both up and 
from the coast, and I fear that if we recede much further 
we shall be sent howling to sea under bare poles. It is 
not a pleasing reflection — a " pack " and a thousand ice- 
bergs to leeward, and an unmanageable vessel under foot. 
McCormick is struggling manfully for the shore. 

10 o'clock, A.M. 

We reached the shore this morning at 3 o'clock, and 
anchored in four fathoms water. The stem of the schooner 
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■was s-.ruiig round and moored with our stoutest hawser to 
a rock ; but a equall foil upon us soon afterward witli such 
violence ttat, altbougli the saik wore all enuglj stowed[, 
tbe hawser was i^arted like a whip-cord ; and we now 
lie to our " bower " and " k edge," with thirty fathoms 
chain. 

And now, in apparent security, the ship's company 
abandon themselves to repose. Weary and worn with 
the bard struggle and exposure, wo were all badly in need 
of reet. An abundant supply of hot coffee was our 
first rGfrcshmoat. But, notrnthstamling tbeir fatigue, 
some of the more enthusiastic members of the pai-ty 
went ashore, so anxious wore they to touch this fur-uorth 
land. 

8 o'clock, P.M. 

I have just returned from a tedious climb to the top 
of the cliffs. At an elevation of twelve bimdi'cd feet I bad 
a good view. The sea is free from ice along the shore 
apparently up to Littleton Island, from which the pack 
stretch es out over the North Water as for aa the oyo will 
carry. There appears to be much open water about Cape 
Isabella, but I could not of course sco the shore line. 
Above the cape the ico appealed to be solid. Although 
tho prospect is discoiu-agini^, I have determined to attempt 
a passage with tho first favourable wind. 

The joimioy was a very difficult anej and when I had 
reached the summit of tho cliff I was almost blown over 
it. The force of the wind wa.s so great that I was obliged 
to steady myself against a rock while making my obser- 
vations. Knorr, who accompanied me, lost his cap, and 
it went sailing out over tho sea as if a mere feather. The 
scene was bat a broader panorama of that whicli I de- 
scribed in this journal yesterday. It was a grand, wild 
confusion of tho elements. The little schooner, far dowii 
beneath me, was writhing and reeling with tho fitful gusts, 
nad straining at her cables like a chained wild beast. 
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The clouds of drifting snow which whirled through the 
gorges beneath me, now and then hid her and the icebergs 
beyond from view ; and when the air fell calm again the 
cloud dropped upon the sea, and the schooner, after a short 
interval of unrest, lay quietly on the still water, nestling 
in sunshine under the protecting cliffs. 

There are yet some lingering traces of the summer. 
Some patches of green moss and grass were seen in the 
valleys, where the snow had drifted away ; and I plucked 
a little nosegay of my old friends the poppies and the 
curling spider-legged SaxifrcLga flagdaris. The frost and 
snow and wind had not robbed them of their loveliness 
and beauty. The cliffs are of the same sandstone, inter- 
stratified with greenstone, which I have before remarked 
of the coast below. 

McCormick has replaced the old foresail which was 
split down the centre, with the new one, and has patched 
up the mainsail and jib, both of which were much torn. 

An immense amount of ice has drifted past us, but we 
are too far in-shore for any masses of considerable size 
to reach the vessel. Three small bergs have, however, 
grounded in a cluster right astern of us, and if we drag 
our anchors we shall bring up against them. A perfect 
avalanche of wind tumbles upon us from the <Hi& ; and 
instead of coming in squalls, as heretofore, it is now 
almost constant. The temperature is 27°. 

I made a trial to-day with the dredge, but nothing was 
brought up from the bottom except a couple of echino- 
derms (Asterias Groerdandica and A. AJhula). The sea is 
alive with little shrimps, among which the Crangon Boreas 
is most abundant. The full-grown ones are an inch 
long, and their tinted backs give a purplish hue to the 
water. 

August 31st, S o'clock, fm. 

Night closes upon a day of disaster, — a day, I fear, of 
evil omen. My poor little schooner is terribly cut up. 
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Soon after making my last entry yesterday I lay down 
for a little rest, but was soon aroused with the unwelcome 
announcement that we were dragging our anchors. 
McCormick managed to save the bower, but the kedge 
was lost. It caught a rock at a critical moment, and, the 
hawser parting, we were driven upon the bergs, which, as 
before stated, had grounded astern of us. The collision 
was a perfect crash. The stem boat flew into splinters, 
the bulwarks over the starboard-quarter were stove in, and, 
the schooner's head swinging round with great violence, 
the jib-boom was carried away, and the bowsprit and fore- 
topmast were both sprung. In this crippled condition we 
at length escaped most miraculously, and under bare poles 
scudded before the wind. A vast number of icebergs and 
the " pack " coming in view, we were forced to make sail. 
The mainsail went to pieces as soon as it was set, and we 
were once more in great jeopardy; but fortunately the 
storm abated, and we have since been threshing to wind- 
ward, and are once more within Smith's Sound. Again 
the gale appears to have broken ; the northern sky is clear. 
Our spars will not allow us to carry jib and topsail ; — bad 
for entering the pack. 

The temperature is 22°, and the decks are again slippery 
with ice. Forward, the ropes, blocks, stays, halyards, and 
everything else, are covered with a solid coating, and 
icicles a foot long hang from the monkey-rail and rigging. 
If they look pretty enough in the sunlight, they have a 
very wintry aspect, and are not at all becoming to a ship. 

I tried this morning to reach Cape Isabella, but met the 
pack where it had obstructed us before. Some patches of 
open water were observed in the midst of it ; but we found 
it impossible to penetrate the intervening ice. My only 
chance now is to work up the Greenland coast, get hold 
of the fast ice, and, through such leads as must have been 
opened by the wind higher up the Sound, endeavour to 
*k passage to the opposite shore. Of reaching that 
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shore I do "not yet despair, although the wind has appa- 
rently packed the ice upon it to such a degree that it looks 
like a hopeless undertaking. I have already an eye upon. 
Fog Inlet, twenty miles above Cape Alexander on the 
Greenland coast, and I shall now try to reach that point 
for a new start. 

While I write the wind is freshening, and under close- 
reefed sails we are making a little progress. My poor 
sailors have a sorry time of it, with the stiffened ropes. 
The schooner, everywhere above the water, is coated with 
ice. The dogs are perishing with cold and wet. Three 
of them have already died. 

September 1st, 8 o'clock, VM. 

We have once more been driven out of the Sound. 
The gale set in again with great violence, and in the act 
of wearing the schooner, to avoid an iceberg, the fore-gaff 
parted in the middle ; and, unable to carry anything but 
a close-reefed staysail, we were forced again to seek shelter 
behind our old protector. Cape Alexander. McCormick 
is patching up the wreck and preparing for another 
struggle. 

The next two days were filled with dangerous adven- 
ture. The broken spar being repaired, we had another 
fight for the Sound, and got again inside. The pack still 
lay where it was before, and again headed us off. There 
was a good deal of open water between Littleton Island 
and Cape Hatherton, and apparently to the north-west of 
that Cape ; but there was much heavy ice off the island, 
with tortuous leads separating the floes. I determined, 
however, to enter the pack and try to reach the open 
water above. Taking the first fair opening, we made a 
north-west course for about ten miles, when, finding that 
we were unable to penetrate any further in that direction, 
we tacked ship, hoping to reach the clear water that lay 
above the island. 
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We were now fairly in the fight. The current wa» 
found to be setting strongly against us, and it was soon 
discovered that the ice was coming rapidly down the 
Sound, and that the leads were already slowly closing up. 
We worked vigorously, crowding on all the sail we could ; 
but we did not make our point, and soon had to go about 
again; or rather, we tried to; for the schooner, never 
reliable without her topsail, which we could not carry 
owing to the accident to the topmast, missed in stays ; 
and, fearful of being nipped between the fields which were 
rapidly reducing the open water about us, we wore rouhd ; 
and there not being sufficient room, we were on the eve of 
striking with the starboard-bow a solid ice-field a mile in 
width. There was little hope for the schooner if this 
collision should happen with our full headway ; and being 
unable to avoid it, I thought it clearly safest to take the 
shock squarely on the fore-foot ; so I ordered the helm 
up, and went at it in true battering-ram style. To me the 
prospect was doubly disagreeable. For the greater facility 
of observation I had taken my station on the foretop-yard ; 
and the mast being already sprung and swinging with my 
weight, I had little other expectation than that, when the 
shock came, it would snap off and land me with the wreck 
on the ice ahead. Luckily for me the spar held firm, but 
the cut-water flew in splinters with the collision, and the 
iron sheathing was torn from the bows as if it had been 
brown paper. 

And now came a series of desperate struggles. No 
topsaU-schooner was ever put through such a set of 
gymnastic feats. I had been so much annoyed by the 
detentions and embarrassments of the last few days that 
I was determined to risk everything rather than go back. 
As long as the schooner would float I should hope still to 
get a clutch on Cape Hatherton. 

Getting clear of the floe, the schooner came again to the 
'"ind, and, gliding into a narrow lead, we soon emerged 
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into a broad space of open water. Had this continued we 
should soon have been rewarded with success, but in half 
an hour the navigation became so tortuous that we were 
compelled again to go about and stand in-shore. And 
thus we continued for many hours, tacking to and fro, — 
sometimes gaining a little, then losing ground by being 
forced tp go to leewax-d of a floe, which we could not 
weather. 

The space in which we could manoeuvre the schooner 
became gradually more and more contracted; the collisions 
with the ice became more frequent. We were losing 
ground. The ice was closing in with the land, and we 
were finally brought to bay. There was no longer a lead. 
And it was now too late to retreat, had we been even so 
inclined. The ice was as closely impacked behind us as 
before us. With marvellous celerity the scene had shifted. 
An hour later, and there was scarcely a patch of open 
water in sight from the deck, and the floes were closing 
upon the schooner like a vice. Utterly powerless within 
its jaws, we had no alternative but to await the issue with 
what calmness we could. 

' The scene around us was as imposing as it was alarming. 
Except the earthquake and volcano, there is not in nature 
an exhibition of force comparable with that of the ice- 
fields of the Arctic Seas. They close together, when 
driven by the wind or by currents against the land or 
other resisting object, with the pressure of millions of 
moving tons, and the crash and noise and confusion are 
truly terrific. 

We were now in the midst of one of the most thrilling 
of these exhibitions of Polar dynamics, and we became 
uncomfortably conscious that the schooner was to become 
a sort of dynamometer. Vast ridges were thrown up 
wherever the floes came together, to be submerged again 
when the pressure was exerted in another quarter ; and 
over the sea around us these pulsating lines of uplift, 
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which in some cases reached an altitude of not less than 
sixty feet,— higher than our mast-head, — told of the 
strength and power of the enemy which was threatening us. 

We had worked ourselves into a triangular space formed 
by the contact of three fields. At first there was plenty 
of room to turn round, though no chance to escape. We 
were nicely docked, and vainly hoped that we were safe ; 
but the comers of the protecting floes were slowly crushed 
off, the space narrowed little by little, and we listened to 
the crackling and crunching of the ice, and watched its 
progress with consternation. 

At length the ice touched the schooner, and it appeared 
as if her destiny was sealed. She groaned like a con- 
scious thing in pain, and writhed and twisted as if to 
escape her adversary, trembling in every timber from truck 
to kelson. Her sides seemed to be giving way. Her deck 
timbers were bowed up, and the seams of the deck planks 
were opened. I gave up for lost the little craft which 
had gallantly carried us through so many scenes of peril ; 
but her sides were solid and her ribs strong ; and the ice 
on the port side, working gradually under the bilge, at 
length, with a jerk that sent us all reeling, lifted her out 
of the water ; and the floes, still pressing on and breaking, 
as they were crowded together, a vast ridge was piling up 
beneath and around us ; and, as if with the elevating 
power of a thousand jack-screws, we found ourselves going 
slowly up into the air. 

My fear now was that the schooner would fall over on 
her side, or that the masses which rose above the bulwarks 
would topple over upon the deck, and bury us beneath them. 

We lay in this position during eight anxious hours. 

At length the crash ceased with a change of wind and 
tide. The ice exhibited signs of relaxing. The course 
of the monster floes which were crowding down the Sound 
was changed more to the westward. We beheld the pros- 
Tteoi of release with joy. 
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Small patches of open water were Lore and tliere ox- 
hibitod among tlio hitherto closely impacted ice. The 
change of scene, though lees fcwful, was not leas magical 

■ than before. By-andby the movement extended to the 
floes which boimd us so uncomfortably, and with tlio first 
cessation of tho pressure the blocks of ice which suppoi-tod 
the forward pai"t of tho schooner gave way, and, tho bows 
following them, left the stem high in tho air. Hero we 
rested for a few moments quietly, and then the old scene 
was renewed. The farther edge of the enter floo which 
held US was caught by another moving field of greater 
Bize, when tho jam returned, and wo appeared tti be in as 
great danger as before ; but this attack was of short dura- 
tion. The floe revolved, and, the pressure being almost 
I instantly remove*!, we fell into the water, reeling forwoi-d 
and backward and from side to side, as tho ice, socking 
its own equilibrium, jsettled headlong and in wild confu- 
Bion beneath lis from its forced elevation. 

Freed from this novel and alarming situation, wo used 
every available means to disengage ourselves from the 
ruins of the frightful hattlo which wo had encountered ; 
and, as speedily as possible, got into a position of greater 
safety. Mean while an inspection was made to ascertain 
what damage had been done to tho schooner. The hold 
was rapidly filling with water, the rudder was split, two 
of its pintles were broken o^ the stem-post was started, 
fragments of tho cut-water and keel were floating along- 
side of us in the sea, and to all appearances, wo were in a 
sinking condition. 

Our first duty was to man the pumps. 

We wero many hours among tho ice, tortured with 
doubt and uncertainty. Wo bad to move with gieat 
caution. Tho crippled condition of tho schooner warned 
us to use her gently. She would boor no more thumps. 
Forward we could not go, because of tho ice ; retreat wo 
must, for it was absolutely necessary that wo should get to 
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the land and find shelter somewhere. The rudder was no 
longer available, and we were obliged to steer with a long 
'• sweep." 

The wind hauled more and more to the eastward, and 
spread the ice. Although at times closely beset and once 
severely " nipped," yet, by watching our opportunity, we 
crept slowly out of the pack, and, after twenty anxious 
hours, got at last into comparatively clear water, and 
headed for Hartstene Bay, where we found an anchorage. 

The damage to the schooner was less than we had feared. 
A more careful examination showed that no timbers were 
broken, and the seams in a measure closed of themselves. 
Once at anchor, and finding that we were in no danger of 
sinking, I allowed all hands to take a rest, except such as 
were needed at the pumps. They were all thoroughly 
worn out. 

On the following day a still further inspection of the 
vessel was made ; and, although apparently unfit for any 
more ice-encounters, she could still float with a little 
assistance from the pumps. One hour out of every four 
kept the hold clear. 

Such repairs as it was in our power to make were at 
once begim. We could do very little without beaching 
the vessel, and this, in the uncertain state of the ice and 
weather, was not practicable. The rudder hung by one 
pintle, and after being mended was still imreliable. 

While McCormick was making these repairs I pulled 
up to Littleton Island in a whale-boat, to see what the 
ice had been doing in our absence. The wind was dead 
ahead, and we had a hard struggle to reach our destina- 
tion ; but, once there, I found some encouragement. There 
was much open water along the coast up to Cape Hather- 
ton, but the pack was even more heavy at the west and 
south-west than it had been before. To enter it would be 
Ten with a fair wind and a sound ship. There was 
woe of getting to the west coast, except by 
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the course which I had attempted with such unhappy 
results two days previous. 

We were not a little surprised to discover on Littleton 
Island a reindeer. He was sound asleep, coiled up on a 
bed of snow. Dodge's rifle secured him for our larder, 
and deprived the desolate island of its only inhabitant. 

During our absence, Jensen had been out with Hans; 
and had also discovered deer. They had found a herd 
numbering something like a dozen. Two of them were 
captured, but the rest, taking alarm, escaped to the 
mountains. 

The wind falling away to calm, we got to sea next day 
under oars, and again entered the pack. More ice hjad 
come down upon the island, and all our efforts to push up 
the coast were unavailing. The air had become alarming- 
ingly quiet, considering that the temperature was within 
twelve degrees of zero, and there was much fear that we 
should be frozen up at sea. A snow-storm came to add to 
this danger ; but still we kept on at the cold and risky 
work of " warping " with capstan and windlass, whale- 
line and hawser, sometimes making and sometimes losing, 
and often pretty severely nipped. 

At length we were once more completely " beset." The 
young ice was making rapidly, and I was forced reluc- 
tantly to admit that the navigable season was over. To 
stay longer in the pack was now to insure of being frozen: 
up there for the winter, and accordingly, after having 
exhausted two more days of fruitless labour, we made what 
haste we could to get back again into clear water. This 
was not, however, an affair to be quickly accomplished. 
He who navigates these polar seas must learn patience. 

Our purpose was, however, in the end safely accomplished, 
and, a breeze springing up, we put back into Hartsteno 
Bay ; and, steering for a cluster of ragged-looking islands 
which lay near the coast at its head, we came upon a snug 
little harbour behind them, and dropped our anchors. 
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Next morning I had the schooner hauled further in-shore, 
and moored her to the rocks. 

Meanwhile the crew were working with anxious uncer- 
tainty; and when I finally announced my intention to 
winter in that place, they received the iutelligence with 
evident satisfaction. Their exposure had been great, and 
they needed rest; but, notwithstanding this, had there 
been the least prospect of serviceable result following any 
farther attempt to cross the Sound, they would, with their 
customary energy and cheerfulness, have rejoiced in con- 
tinuing the struggle. But they saw, as their faces clearly 
told, even before I was willing tb own it, that the season 
was over. I record it to their credit, that throughout a 
voyage of unusual peril and exposure they had never 
quailed in the presence of danger, and they had to a man 
exhibited the most satisfactory evidence of manly endu- 
rance. 

The reader wiU readily understand that to me the 
failure to cross the Sound was a serious disappointment. 
Hoping, as heretofore stated, to reach the west coast, and 
there 1' secure a harbour in some convenient place between 
latitude 79° and 80°, it was evident to me that in failing 
to do this my chances of success with sledges during the 
following spring were greatly jeopardized. Besides — and 
this' to me was the most painful reflection — my vessel was, 
apparently, so badly injured as to be unfit for any renewal 
of the attempt the next year. 




CHAPTEE Vm. 

NAMED oui- btu'boTir Port Foullcc, in Lonour of 
my frieiifl, tbe late Williaiii Paikcr Foulko, of 
PliilaJeipliia, who was cue of the earliest, and 
continued to he thi-oughoiit, one of the most 
constant advocates of tho expedition. 

It was well sheltered except from the south-west, toward 
which quarter it was (jnito exposed ; but, judging from 
our recent csporienco, wo had little reason to fear wind 
from that direction ; and wo were protected from tho 
drift-ice by a cluBter of bergs which lay grounded off the 
mouth of tho hai'bour. 

Our position was, even for the Greenland coast, not so 
satisfactory as I could have wished. Had I reached Fog 
Inlet we should have gained some advantages over our 
present location, and would have been indeed better 
situated than was Dr. Kane at Van Rensselaer Hai'bour ; 
and we would then be s»a sure of an early liberation as wo 
were likely to bo at Port FoiUko. In truth, tho principal 
advantage which it possessed was that wo woxild not bo 
held very late tho next summer, and there was no possible 
risk of my vessel being caught in a traj) like that of tho 
Advance. Besides this prospect of a speedy liberation to 
recommend it, there seemed to be a fair chance of an abun- 
dant supply of game. 
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From Dr. Kane's winter quarters we were not very- 
remote, the distance being about twenty miles in latitude, 
and about eighty by the coast. We were eight nautical 
miles in a north-easterly direction from Cape Alexander, 
and lay deep within the recesses of a craggy, cliff-lined 
bight of dark, reddish-brown sienitic rock, which looked 
gloomy enough. This bight is prolonged by three small 
islands which figure in my journal as " The Youngsters," 
and which bear on my chart the names of Eadcliffe, 
Knorr, and Starr. At the head of the bight there is a 
series of terraced beaches composed of loose shingle. 
The ice soon closed around us. 

My chief concern now was to prepare for the winter in 
such a manner as to insure safety to the schooner and 
comfort to my party. While this was being done I did 
not, however, lose sight of the scientific labours ; but, for 
the time, these had to be made subordinate to more serious 
concerns. There was much to do, but my former expe- 
rience greatly simplified my cares. 

Mr. Sonntag, with Eadcliffe, Knorr, and Starr to assist 
him, took general charge of such scientific work as we 
found ourselves able to manage ; and Jensen, with Hans 
and Peter, were detailed as an organized hunting force. 
Mr. Dodge, with the body of the crew, discharged the 
cargo, and, carrying it to the shore, swung it with a der- 
rick up on the lower terrace, which was thirty feet above 
the tide, and there deposited it in a store-house made of 
stones and roofed with our old sails. This was a very 
laborious operation. The beach was shallow, the bank 
sloping, and the ice not being strong enough to bear a 
sledge, a channel had to be kept open for the boats 
between the ship and the shore. The duty of preparing 
the schooner for our winter home devolved upon Mr. 
McCormick, with the carpenter and such other assistance 
<ui he required. After the sails had been unbent, the 
'iut down, and the topmasts housed, the upper deck 
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was roofed in,— making a house eigLt feet Ligli at the 
xidge and six and a half at the side. A coating of tailed 
paper closed the cracks, and four windows let in the light 
while it lasted, and ventilated our quarters. Between 
decks there was much to do. The hold, after being 
floored, scrubbed, and whitewashed, was converted into a 
room for the crew ; the cook-stove was brought ^oiwa from 
the galley and placed in the centre of it under the main 
hatch, in which hung our simple apparatus for melting 
water from the snow or ice. This was a funnel-shaped 
double cylinder of galvanized iron connecting with the 
stove-pipe, and was called the " snow melter." A con- 
stant stream poured from it into a large cask, and we had 
always a supply of the purest water, fully ample for every 
purpose. 

Into these quarters the crew moved on the first of 
October, and the out-door work of preparation being 
mainly completed, we entered then, with the ceremony of 
a holiday dinner, upon our winter life. And the dinner 
was by no means to be despised. Our soup was followed 
by an Upernavik salmon, and the table groaned under a 
mammoth haunch of venison, which was flanked by a 
ragout of rabbit and a venison pasty. 

Indeed, we went into the winter with a most encouraging 
prospect for an abundant commissariat. The carcasses of 
more than a dozen reindeer were hanging in the shrouds, 
rabbits and foxes were suspended in clusters from the 
rigging, and the hearty appetites and vigorous digestions 
which a bracing air and hard work had given us, were not 
■only amply provided for in the present, but seemed likely 
to be supplied in the future. The hunters rarely came 
home empty-handed, Beindeer in herds of tens and fifties 
were reported upon every return of the sportsmen. Jensen, 
who had camped out several days on the hunting-grounds, 
had already cached the flesh of about twenty animals, 
besides those which had been brought on board. Its. 0. 
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Bingle hour I had killed three with my own hands. Both 
men and dogs were well provided. The dogs, which, 
according to Esquimau custom, were only fed every 
second day, often received an entire reindeer at a single 
meal. They were very ravenous, and, having been much 
reduced by their hard life at sea, they caused an immense 
drain upon our resources. 

My journal mentions, with daily increasing impatience, 
the almost constant prevalence of strong north-east winds, 
which embarrassed us during this period ; but at length the 
wind set in from the opposite direction, and, breaking 
up the young ice about us, jammed us upon the rocks. 
If there was little consolation in the circumstance of our 
situation being thus altered for the worse, there was at 
least novelty in the caprice of the weather. For once, at 
least,^the uniform " N.E." had been changed in the proper 
coliunn of the log-book. It was not without diflSculty 
that we succeeded in relieving the schooner from the 
unpleasant predicament. 

While these preparations for the winter were being 
made, I must not forget tho astronomer and his little 
corps. Between him and the executive officer there 
sprung up quite a rivalry of interest. While tho one 
desired a clean ship moored in safety and a well-fed 
crew, he was naturally jealous of any detail of men for 
the other J and it must be owned that the men worked 
with much greater alacrity for the follower of Epicurus 
than the disciple of Copernicus. An appeal to head- 
quarters, however, speedily settled the question as to 
where the work was most needed ; and, by a judicious dis- 
crimination as to what was due to science and what to 
personal convenience, we managed, while the daylight 
lasted, to lay the foundation of a very clever series of 
observations, while at the same time our comfort was 

f ttle observatory was erected on the lower ter- 
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race, not far from the store-house, and it was promptly 
put to use ; and an accurate survey of the harbour and 
bay, with soundings, was made as soon as the ice was 
strong enough to bear our weight. The observatory was a 
frame structure eight feet square and seven high, covered 
first with canvas and then with snow, and was lined 
throughout with bear and reindeer sMns. In it our fine 
pendulum apparatus was first mounted, and Sonntag and 
Badcliffe were engaged for nearly a month in counting 
its vibrations. It was found 'to work admirably. Upon 
removing this instrument, the magnetometer was substi- 
tuted in its place, upon a pedestal which 'was not less 
simple than original. It was made of two headless kegs, 
placed end to end upon the solid rock beneath the floor, 
and the [cylinder thus formed was filled with the only 
materials upon which the frost had not laid hold, namely^ 
beans. Water being poured over these, we had soon, at 
ten degrees below zero, a neat and perfectly solid column; 
and it remained serviceable throughout the winter, as no- 
fare of any kind was allowed in this abode of science.* 

In order to obtain an accurate record of temperature, 
we erected near the observatory a suitable shelter for the 
thermometers. In this were placed a number of instru- 
ments, mostly spirit, which were read hourly every seventh 
day, and three times daily in the intervaLf In addition 

* It is proper to mention here that the pendulum and magnetic 
observations, as well indeed as all others in physical science, were, 
upon my return, sent to the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
and were placed in the very competent hands of Mr. Charles A. 
Schott, Assistant in the United States Coast Survey, to whom I am 
indebted for most able and efflcient co-operation, in the elaboration 
and discussion of my materials, preparatory to their publication in 
the " Smithsonian Contributions," to which source I beg to refer the 
reader for details. 

t These instruments were carefully compared at every ten degrees 
of temperature down to — 40°, and the recorda were subsequently 
referred to our "standard," a fine instrument which I had ftom 
G. Tagliabue. 
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to this, we noted the temperature every second hour with 
a thermometer suspended to a post on the ice. Mr. Dodge 
undertook for me a set of ice measurements, and the 
telescope was mounted alongside the ^yessel, in a dome 
made with blocks of ice and snow. 

But the wind would still give us no rest, and, setting in 
again from a southerly direction, the ice was once more 
broken up, and we were again driven upon the rocks, 
and a second time compelled to saw a dock for the schooner 
and haul her off-shore. This operation was both laborious 
and disagreeable, even more so than it had been on the 
former occasion. The ice was rotten, and so tangled up 
with the pressure that it was not easy to find secure 
footing ; and the result was that few of the party escaped 
with less than one good ducking. These accidents were, 
however, uncomfortable rather than dangerous, as there 
was always help at hand. 

The schooner was, for a time, in rather an alarming 
situation, and there were many doubts as to whether we 
should get her off; but not even the consciousness of this 
circumstance, nor the repeated plunges into the water by 
the giving way and tilting of the ice, could destroy the 
inexhaustible fund of good-humour of the ship's company. 
From this happy disposition I must, however, except two 
individuals, who were always apt to be possessed of a sort 
of ludicrous gravity when there was least occasion for it, 
and, as is usual with such persons, they were not very 
serviceably employed. One of them, with great serious- 
ness and an immense amount of misdirected energy, com- 
menced chopping into my best nine-inch hawser, that was 
in nobody's way; and the other, with equal solemnity, 
began vigorously to break up my oars in pushing off pieces 
of ice which were doing nobody any harm. He even tried 
to push the schooner off the rocks, alone and unaided, 
with the tide-pole, an instrument which had cost McCormick 
two dajs to manufacture. Of course, the instrument was 
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broken; but the poor man wns Bavcd from the sailing- 
master's just iuclignation by fcillowing tho fragments into 
the sea, where ho was consoled, in tho place of prompt 
aseistanco, with assurances that if he did not make hasto 
the shrijiips woidd be after liim, and leave nothing of him 
but a skeleton for the Commander's collection. The tem- 
perature was not below zero, and no worse rGSults fol- 
lowed our exposure than a slight pleurisy to tho nmto and 
a few twitches of I'lioumatieni to the destroyer of my oars. 

Our efforts were, however, finally rewarded witli suo- 
0688, and the sehooncr was once more in safety. Tho air 
fUling calm, and the temperature going doT\ii to 10^ 
bolow zero, we wore now soon fimily frozen up, and were 
protected against any further accidents of this nature, and 
were rejoiced to find ourselves able to ran over the bay 
in security. In anticipation of this event I had set Jensen 
and Peter to work making hanicsa for tho dogs, and on 
that day I took tho first tbivo with ono of my teams. Tho 
animals had picked up finely, and were in excellent con- 
dition, and I had satisfied myself Ijoth as to their (pialities 
and those of their driver, Jensen. The day was indeed 
a lively ono to all hands. The ico [having closed up 
firmly w-ith the land, the necessity no longer existed for 
keeping a channel open for the boats ; and tho hunters, 
being able now to get ashoro with ease, set off early in the 
morning, in great glee, after reindeer. 

On tho day following, tho hawsers by which wo had 
thus far been moored to the rocks wore cut out of tho ico 
and elevated on blocks of tho same material. Wo also 
made a stairway of slabs of this same cheap Arctic ala- 
baster, from tho upper dock down to tho frozen sea; and 
a deep snow falling soon afterward, we banked this up 
against tho schooner's sides as a further protection against 
the cold. 

Daring tho next few days the teams were employed in 
collecting tho reindeer which hod been cached in various 
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places, and when this labonr was completed otir inven- 
tory of fresh supplies was calculated to inspire very agree- 
able sensations. 

The schooner being now snugly cradled in the ice, we 
had no longer occasion for the nautical routine, so I 
adopted a landsman's watch, with one officer and one^ 
sailor; the sea day, which commences at noon, waa 
changed to the home day, which begins at midnight; 
and, conscious that we had reached the dividing line 
between the summer sunlight and the winter darkness, we 
settled ourselves for the struggle which was to „ come, 
resolved to get through it with the cheerfulness becoming 
resolute men, and to make ourselves as comfortable as 
possible. And the personal characteristics of my asso- 
ciates argued well for the future. While there wa& 
suf&cient variety of disposition to insure a continuance 
of some novelty in our social intercourse, there was 
enough esprit to satisfy me as to the continuance of har- 
mony in the performance of individual duty. 

The sun sank out of sight behind the southern hills on 
the 15th of October, not to be seen again for four long 
months. The circumstance furnished the subject of our 
conversation in the evening, and I could easily read on the 
faces of my companions that their thoughts followed 
him as he wandered south; and a shade of sadness fell 
for a moment over the table about which we were 
grouped. We had all been so intent upon our cares and 
duties, during the past five weeks, that we had scarcely 
noticed the decline of day. It had vanished slowly and 
as if by stealth; and the gloom of night following its 
lengthening shadow made us feel now, for the first time, 
how truly alone we were in the Arctic desert. 
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T diary tlitis records the advent of winter : — 

October IGth. 
The fnir-liaircd god of ligbt reposes beneath 
the Southern Cross. His pnthwaj is no longer 
above the silent hills ; Imt his golden locks stream over 
the moimfcains, and day lingers as a lover dcpai-ting from 
the abode of his mistress. The cold-faced regent of the 
darkness treads her mnjostic ciiclo through the Bolemii 
night ; and the soft-eyed stars pale at her approach. Her 
silver tresses sweep the sea, and the wild waves are stilled 
like a laughing faee touclied by the hand of death. 

Although winter and darkness arc slowly settling over 
us, yet we have still nine hours of twiliglit daily, wherein 
to perform oui* out-door duties. I havo completed my 
arrangements for the health and comfort of my little 
household, and have perfected my system of domestic dis- 
cipline and economy, and I feel sure that the wheels of 
the little world which revolves around this iec-lockcd 
schooner will now movo on smoothly. This done, I am 
at libei-ty to seek greater freedom of action than I have 
hitherto enjoyed. I have desii-ed to make somo short 
journeys of esidoration whilo the scraii of fctvilight yet re- 
mains to me, and as soon as the men were free I set them 
to work preparing some conveniences for camijin^ oxA. 
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1 liave been ready for several days, but the weather has 
been unfavourable for anything more than a few hours' 
absence ; and so our life runs on smoothly into the night. 

I had to-day a most exhilarating ride, and a very satis- 
factory day's work. I drove up the Fiord in the morning, 
and have returned only a short time since. This Fiord 
lies directly north of the harbour, and it forms the termi- 
nation of Hartstene Bay. It is about six miles deep by 
from two to four wide. Jensen was my driver, and I have 
a superb turn-out — twelve dogs and a fine sledge. The 
animals are in most excellent condition — every one of 
them strong and healthy ; and they are very fleet. They 
whirl my Greenland sledge over the ice with a celerity 
not calculated for weak nerves. I have actually ridden 
behind them over six measured miles in twenty-eight 
minutes ; and, without stopping to blow the team, have 
returned over the track in thirty-three. Sonntag and I 
had a race, and I beat him by four minutes. I should 
like to have some of my friends of Saratoga and Point 
Breeze up here, to show them a new style of speeding ani- 
mals. Our racers do not require any blanketing after the 
heats, nor sponging either. We harness them each with 
a single trace, and these traces are of a length to suit the 
fancy of the diiver — the longer the better, for they are 
then not so easily tangled, the draft of the outside dogs is 
more direct, and, if the team comes upon thin ice, and 
breaks through, your chances of escape from immersion 
are in proportion to their distance from you. The traces 
are all of the same length, and hence the dogs run side by 
side, and, when properly harnessed, their heads are in a 
line. My traces are so measured that the shoulders of 
the dogs are just twenty feet from the forward part of the 
mimers. 

"" " team is guided solely by the whip and voice. The 

GB are placed on the outside, and the whole 

U> right and left according as the whip 
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falls ou tto snow to the one side or tlio other, or as it 
touches tho leading ilogs, as it is sure to do if they do not 
obey the gentle hint with eufficient alacrity. Tho voice 
aids the whip, tiit iu all cmcrgancies the whip is tho only 
real reliance. Your control oTer tho team is exactly in 
proportion to your skill in the use of it. Tho lash is 
about foui" feet longer than the truces, and is tipped with 
n "cnichcr" of hard sinew, mth which a Bkilfiil driver can 
draw blood if so inclined ; and he can touch either ono of 
Lis animals on any particular spot that may suit his pur- 
pose. Jensen had to-day a yoimg refractory dog in the 
team, and, having Lad his patience quite exhausted, he 
resolved upon extreme measm-es. " You boo dat beast ?" 
said ho. " I takes a piece out of his cor ;" — and sure 
enough, crack went the whip, tho hard sinew wound round 
the tip of the car and snipped it off as nicely as with a 
knife. 

This long lash, which is but a thin tapering strip of 
raw seal-hide, is swung with a whip-stock only two and a 
lialf feet long. It is very light, and in consequently hard 
to handle. Tho peculiar turn of the wi-ist necessary to 
got it rolled out to its destination is a most difficult un- 
dertaldng. It requires loug and patient practice. I havo 
persevered, and my perseverance has been rewarded ; and 
if I am obliged to titra driver ou emergency, I feel equal 
to tho task ; but I fervently hope that the emergency may 
not arise which requires me to exhibit my skill. 

It is the very hardest Irind of hard work. That merci- 
less lash must be going continually ; and it must be mer- 
ciless or it is of no avail. The dogs are quick to detect 
tho least weakness of tho ilrivcr, and moiisure him on the 
instant. If not thoroughly convinced that tho soundnesa 
of theii" slcins is quite at Lis mercy, they go where they 
please. If they see a fox crossing the ice, or come upon 
ft bear-track, or " wind " a seal, or sight a bird, away they 
dash over snow-drifts and hummocks, pricking up their 
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short ears and curling up their long bushy tails for a wild, 
wolfish race after the game. If the whip-lash goes out 
with a fierce snap, the ears and the tails drop, and they go 
on about their proper business ; but woe be unto you if 
they get the control. I have seen my own driver only to- 
day sorely put to his mettle, and not imtil he had brought 
a yell of pain from almost every dog in the team did he 
conquer their obstinacy. They were running after a fox, 
and were taking us toward what appeared to be unsafe ice. 
The wind was blowing hard, and the lash was sometimes 
driven back into the driver's face, hence the difficulty. 
The whip, however, finally brought them to reason, and in 
full view of the game, and within a few yards of the 
treacherous ice, they came first down into a limping trot 
and then stopped, most unwillingly. Of course tins noade 
them very cross, and a general fight, fierce and angry, 
now followed, which was not quieted until the driver had 
sailed in among them and knocked them to right and left 
with his hard hickory whip-stock. I have had an adven- 
ture with the same team, and know to my cost what an 
unruly set they are, and how hard it is to get the mastery 
of them ; but once mastered, like a spirited horse, they are 
obedient enough, but also, like that noble animal, they 
require now and then to have a very positive reminder as 
to whom the obedience is owing. 

Wishing to try my hand, I sot out to take a turn round 
the harbour. The wind was blowing at my back, and 
when I had gone fur enough, and wanted to wheel round 
and return, the dogs wore not so minded. There is 
nothing they dislike so much as to face the wind ; and, 
feeling very fresh, they were evidently ready for some 
sport. Moreover, they may, perhaps, have wanted to see 
what manner of man this new driver was. They were 
very fami li ar with him personally, for he had pett«i them 
often enough ; but they had not before felt the strength 
of his arm. 
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After much difficulty I brought them at last up to the 
course, but I could keep them there only by constant use 
of the lash ; and since this was three times out of four 
blown back into my face, it was evident that I could not 
long hold out ; besides, my face was freezing in the wind. 
My arm, not used to such violent exercise, soon fell almost 
paralyzed, and the whip-lash trailed behind me on the 
snow. The dogs were not slow to discover that something 
was wrong. They looked back over their shoulders in- 
quiringly, and, discovering that the lash was not coming, 
they ventured to diverge gently to the right. Finding 
the effort not resisted, they gained courage and increased 
their speed; and at length they wheeled short round, 
turned their tails to the wind, and dashed off on their own 
course, as happy as a parcel of boys freed from the re- 
straints of the school-room, and with the wild rush of a 
dozen wolves. And how they danced along and barked 
and rejoiced in their short-lived liberty ! 

If the reader has ever chanced to drive a pair of un- 
ruly horses for a few hours, and has had occasion to find 
rest for his adiing arms on a long, steep hill, he will un- 
derstand the satisfaction which I took in finding the power 
returning to mine, I could again use the whip, and 
managed to turn the intractable team among a cluster of 
hummocks and snow-drifts, which somewhat impeded 
their progress. Springing suddenly off, I caught the up- 
stander and capsized the sledge. The points of the rim- 
ners were driven deeply into the snow, and my runaways 
were anchored. A vigorous application of my sinew- 
tipped lash soon convinced them of the advantages of 
obedience, and when I turned up the sledge and gave 
them the signal to start they trotted off in the meekest 
manner possible, facing the wind without rebelling, and 
giving me no farther trouble. I think they will remember 
the lesson — and so shall I. 

But I set out to record my journey up the Fiord. 
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EeacMng the head of it after a most exhilarating ride, we 
managed, with some difficulty, to cross the tide-cracks-, 
and scrambled over the ice-foot to the land. Here we 
came upon a broad and picturesque valley, bounded on 
either side by lofty clifEs ; at its further end lay a glacier, 
with a pool of water a mile long occupying the middle 
distance. This pool is fed from the glacier and the hill- 
sides, down which pour the waters of the melting snows 
of summer. The discharge from it into the sea is made 
through a rugged gorge which bears evidence of being 
filled with a gushing stream in the thaw season. Its banks 
are lined in places with beds of turf (dried and hardened 
layers of moss), a sort of peat, with which we can readily 
eke out our supply of fuel. A specimen of it brought on 
board burns quite freely with the addition of a little 
grease. This pool of water, in accordance with Sonntag's 
wish, bears the name of Alida Lake. 

The Talley, which I have named " Chester," in remem- 
brance of a spot which I hope to see again, is two miles 
long by one broad, and is covered in many places, espe- 
cially along the borders of the lake, with a fine sod of 
grass, from which the wind has driven the snow, and made 
the locality tempting to the deer. Several herds, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to something like a hundred animals, 
were browsing upon the dead grass of the late summer'; 
and, forgetting for tne time the object of my journey, I 
could not resist the temptation -to try my rifle upon them. 
I was rewarded with two largo fat bucks, while Jensen 
secured an equal number. 

The glacier was discovered by Dr. Kane in 1855, and, 
being subsequently visited by his brother, who was an 
assistant surgeon in the United States Expedition of 
Search under Captain Hartstene in 1855, was named by 
the former, " My Brother John's Glacier," It has been 
christened a shorter name by the crew, and is known as 
"Brother John." It has frequently been seen from the 
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liill-tops aud buy by all of ns, but not visited until to-day. 
^Yo reaclieJ home in time fur dinner, weary enough aad 
very colJ, fur the temperature was eovcral degrees below 
zero, aud the wind was blowing sharply. 

Dui'iug iny absence McCormick Las employed the crew 
in seeuring the boats, one of which was blown ashore and 
ita eide stove in by the violenco of the gale, and in sawing 
out and unshipping the rudder. Hans and Peter hava 
been scttiag fox-traps and shooting rabbits. The foxes, 
both the white and blue varieties, appear to bo (luito nu- 
merous, and there aro also many rabbits, or rather I 
should say hares. These latter are covered with a long 
heavy pelt which is a pure white, and are very largo. Ono 
caught to-day weighed eight pounds. 

October 17th. 
McConnickj who is general tinlicr aud the very embo- 
diment of ingenuity, has been making for mo a surveyor's 
chain out of som© iron rods; and a pai'ty, cousistiug of 
Sonntag, McCormick, Dodgo, Radcliifo, and Starr, havo 
been surveying the bay and harboui' with this chain and 
the theodolite. They seem to have made quite a frolic of 
it, which, considering the depressed state of the thermo- 
meter, is, I think, a very commendable circumstance. 
Bamum and McDonald have boon given a holiday, and 
they went out with shot-guns after reindeer. They report 
having seen forty-six, all of which they succeeded in badly 
fiighteuing, and they also started many foxes. Charley 
also had a holiday, but, disdaiaing the huntsman's wea- 
pons, ho started on & "voyage of discovery," as he styled 
it. Strolling down into the bay abovo Crystal Palace 
Clifis,* he came upon an old Esquimau settlement, aud, 
finding a grave, robbed it of its bony contents, and 
brought them to me wrapped up in his coat. It makes a 
I very valuable addition to my ethnological collection, and 

• Diacovercd ond so named by Captain Iiigkfield, E.N., in 
August, 1852, 
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a glass of grog and the promise of other liolidays have 
secured the co-op eroti cm of Cliailey in tliis branch of 
scionco. Charley, by the way, ia ono of my most roliablo 
men, an J gives promise of great usefulness. Indeed, every- 
body in the yesscl soems desirons of adding to my collec- 
tions ; hnt this zeal has to-day led mo into a rather 
nnpleasant embarraBsmont. JouBon, whoso long residence 
among the Esquimaux of Southern Groenlaud has brouglit 
him to look upon that people as littlo better than the dogs 
"which drag their sledges, discoTcred a couple of graves, 
and brought away the two skin-rohcd mummies which 
they enclosed, thinldug they would make fine museum 
specimens ; and in this surmise he was quite right ; hut, 
unfortunately for the musoam, Mrs. Hans was prowling 
about when Jcusgu arrived on board, and, recognizing one 
of them by some article of its fur clothing as a relative, 
she made a terriblo ado, and could not he quieted even by 
JouEcns aseuranco that I was a magicitin, and would 
restore them to life when in my own country ; bo, when I 
learned tho circumstances, I thought it right, in respect to 
hmnanity if not to science, to restore them to their stony 
graves, and had it dime accordingly. 

The. Esquimau graves appear to bo numerous about tho 
harbour, giving evidence of quite on exteneivo settlement 
at no very remote period. These graves arc merely piles 
of stones arranged without respect to diroction, and in the 
size of tho pile and its location nothing has been coirsulted 
but tho convenience of the living. The bodies are some- 
times barely hidden. Tombs of tho dead, they are, too, the 
mournful evidences of a fast dwindling raco. 



October 18th. 
I have been well repaid for my conrso in reinterring 
the mummies; for I have won tho gratitude of my Esqui- 
mau people, and Hans has brought mo in their places two 
tjpicai fikulls which to found tossed among the rocks. 
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The littlo slirimps are also doing me good service. They 
have prepared for me several Hkeletons of all varieties of 
the animals which ive have captured. I first have tlie bulk 
of the flesh removed from the bones, thcu, placing them in 
a net, they are lowered into the fire-holo, and theso lively 
little scavengers of tho sea immediately light withiu the 
net, in immense swarms, and in a day or eo I have a 
skeleton more nicely cleaned than could bo dono by tho 
most skilful f>f human workmen. 

A party brought in to-day tho carcass of a reindeer 
which I mortally wounded yesterday, but was too much 
fatigued to follow. They found its tracks, and, after pursu- 
ing them for about a mile, they came upon the animal lying 
in the snow, dead. It is now discovered that putrefaction 
has rendered it unfit for use, a circumstanco which seems 
very singular with the temperature at ton degrees below 
zero. A similar caso is mentioned by Dr. Kano as having 
occurred within his oivn observation, and Jensen tells mo 
that it is well known that such an event is not uncommon 
at Upemavib. Indeed, when the Greonlandors capture a 
deer they immediately cviscorato it. Puzzling as tho phe- 
nomenon appears at first sight, it seems to mOj however, 
that it admits of ready explanation. Tho dead animal is 
immediately frozen on tho outside ; and there being thus 
formed a layer of non-conducting ice, as well as the pores 
being closed, tho warmth of tho stomach is retained long 
enough for decomposition to take place, and to gonorato 
gas which permeates the tissues, and renders the flesh unfit 
for food ; and this view of tho cnso would scorn to be con- 
firmed by tho fact that decomposition occurs more readily 
in tho cold weather of midwinter than in tho warmer 
weather of midsummer. 

October lOth. 

A lively party visitod Chester Valley to-day. They started 
early with two sledges — Sonntag, with Jeuson, on one, 
Knorr and Hans on the other, bonatag carried, ovii. l\ia 
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tlieodolito and chain to mako a Biu-7oy of the glacier. Tb© 
others, of course, took thoir rifles. TLoy saw uumcrous 
reindeer, but Bkot only three. One of thaso was a trophy 
of Mr, Kuorr's, and had like to have cost him dearly. TLo 
poor animal had hccu badly wounded in the valley, and on 
thi'co legs tried to climb the steep hill. Kuorr, following 
it, reached at length within twenty yarde, and brought it 
down with a wcU-directod shot ; but the himter and tho 
victim being, unfortunately for the former, in a lino, the 
hunter was carried off his legs, and tho two together went 
tumbling over tho rocks in a manner which, to those 
below, looked I'ather alaniiing. Report does not say how 
tho boy extricated himself. It is lucky, however, that, 
instead of broken bones, he has only a few bruises to show 
for his adveutnro. 

Sonntag, too, had his story to tell, lloaehing the gla- 
cier, he ascended to its surface, after travelliEg two miles 
along the gorgo mado by tLo glacier on tho one eido and 
tho sloping mountain on the other. Tho aBCont was mode 
by means of steps cut with a hatchet in tho solid ice. Tho 
glacier was found to bo crossed in places by deep narrow 
fissures, bridged with a crust of snow, and so completely 
covered as to defy detection, Into one of these, fortu- 
nately a very narrow one, the astronomer was precipitated 
by the giviug way of tho bridge, and it is probable that he 
would Lavo lust his life but for a barometer which he 
cairied in his hand, and width, crossing the crack, broke 
the fall. The barometer was my best one, and is of course 
a hopeless wreck. 

Carl and Christian, my two Danish recruits from Uper- 
navik, have been setting nets for seal. These nets aro 
made in the Greenland fashion, of seal-skin thongs, with 
largo meshes. They aro kept in a vertical position under 
tho ice by stones attached to thoir lower margin ; and the 
xmsuspecting seal, swimming along in pursuit of a school 
oi sluimps for a meal, or seeking a crack or hole in the 
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ice to catcli n breath of air, strikes it and becomes en- 
tangled in it, ami is soon drowned. Most of the wintxir 
seal-fishing of Greenland is done in this manner ; and it is 
in this that the dogs are most gerviceublc, in carrying the 
hunter rapidly from place to place in his inspection of the 
nets, and in taking homo the captnred animals upon the 
Bledgc. This species of linutiiig is attended with much 
risk, OS the lumtcr ie obb'ged to run out on the ncwly- 
formed ico. Jensen has enlivened many of my evenings 
with descriptions of his adventures upon tlio ice-fields 
while looking after his nets. On one occasion tho ico 
broke up, and he was set adrift, and would have been lost 
had not his crystal raft caught on a small island, to which 
ho escaped, and where ho was forced to remain witliout 
shelter until the frost built for him a bridge to tho main 
land. The hardihood and courage of those Greenland 
hunters is astonishing. 

Although tho wind has been blowing hard, I have 
strolled over to tho north side of the Fiord on a visit to 
the Esquimau village of Etah, which is about four miles 
away in a north-easterly direction. Tho hut there, as I 
had already surmised, was uninhabited, but bora evidence 
of having been abandoned only a short timo previous. 
This is tho first timo that I have seen tho place since the 
night I passed there in December, 1854, — a night long to 
be remembered. 

Near by the hut I discovered a fi2>lendid buck leisurely 
pawing away the snow and turning up the dried gross and 
moss, of which ho whs making a woU-carned if not invit- 
ing meal. Approaching him on the leeward side, I had no 
difficulty in coming within easy range ; but I felt re- 
luctant to fire upon !iim. Ho was so intent upon his work, 
and seemed so little to suspect that these solitudes, through 
which ho had so long roamed unmolested, contained an 
enemy, that I almost relented ; mid I did not pull trigger 
until I had aimed a thii-d time. But, notwithstandiBf 
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irresolntion, his splendid hatmcli now hangs in the rig- 
ging, and is set apart for some future feast ; and I have no 
doubt that I shall then eat my share of him without once 
thinkrag that I had done a deed of cruelty. 

October 20th. 
I have observed for some days past decided symptpms 
of a rivalry existing between my two Esquimau hunters, 
Hans and Peter, both of whom are very serviceable to 
me. Peter is a very clever little fellow, and withal 
honest; and he has quite taken my fancy. He is a 
thoroughbred Esquimau, with very dark complexion, 
jet-black hair, which he cuts in native &shion, square 
across his forehead ; but he keeps himself clean and neat, 
and is on all occasions very well behaved. Not only is 
he a fine hunter, but he possesses great ingenuity, and has 
wonderful skill with his fingers. I have before me several 
specimens of his handiwork in the shape of salt-spoons, 
paper-cutters, and other little trinkets which, with an old 
file, a knife, and a piece of sand-paper, he has carved for 
me out of a walrus tusk. They are cut with great accu- 
racy and taste. He is always eager to serve my wishes in 
everything; and since I never allow zeal to go unre- 
warded, he is the richer by several red-flannel shirts, and 
a suit of pilot-cloth clothes. Of course, Hans is jealous. 
Indeed, it is impossible for me to exhibit any kindness 
of this sort to any of my Esquimau people without 
making Hans imhappy. He avoids showing his temper 
openly in my presence, but he gets sulky, and does not 
hunt, or, if ordered out, he comes home without game. He 
is a type of the worst phase of the Esquimau character. 
The Esquimaux are indeed a very strange kind of people, 
and are an interesting study, even more so than my dogs, 
although they are not so useful ; and then the dog can be 
controlled with a long whip and resolution, while the 
human animal cannot be controlled with anything. They 
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miglit vory properly bo called a negative people, in every- 
thing except tlxoir nni-eliability, which is entirely posi- 
tive ; and yet among thcmpclvefl tliey exhibit the sem- 
blance of virtuous conduct, at Icnst in this ; that whilo in 
sickness or want or distress thoy novor render voluntary 
assistance to each other, yot they do not deny it ; indeed, 
the active exhibitifm of service is perlmpH wholly unknown 
or unthought of amongst them ; but they do the next best 
thing — they never withhold it. From tlio rude hut of the 
hardy inbiibitant of these frozen dostvrta tho uufortuuato 
hunter who has lost his team and has been tmsucceesful 
in the hunt, the unprotected family who have lost their 
head, even tho idle and thi-iftless, ore never turned away ; 
but they are never invited. Thoy may come, tlioy may 

■ nso what they find as if they were membcns of tho family, 
taking it as a matter of course ; but if it were known 
that they were etarving, at a distance, there is no one 
who would ever think of going to thera with supplies. 
They are tho most self-reliant people in tho world. It 
does not appear over to occur to them to expect assist- 
ance, and they never think of offering it. 

■ The food and slielter which the needy are allowed to 
take is not a charity bentowcd ; the aid whicli the hunter 
gives to tho dogless man who jumps upon his sledge for a 
lift on a journey ie not a kindness. He would drop him 
or give him the slip if occasion offered, even if in a place 
from whenco be could not roach his home. Ho would 
! drive off and leave him with the greatest unconcern, never 
^B so much as giving him a thought. If ho should cliange 
^* his abode, tho family that had sought liis protection would 
not be invited to aec<impany him. They might come if 
able, he could not and would not drive them away; in- 
. deed, his language contains no word that would suit the 
^ft act ; but, if not able to travel, thoy would bo left to starve 
^* with as much unconcern as if they were decrepit dogs 
which the hunt had rendered useless. 
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They neither beg, borrow, nor steal. Tboy do not mate 
presents, nnil tliey never rub each other ; though this does 
not hohl good of their dispoBition toward the white man, 
for from him they make it a htihit to filch all they can. 

I cannot imagine any living thing bo utterly callous na 
they. Why, even my Esquimau doge exhibit more sym- 
pathetic interest in each otlier's welfare. They at least 
hang together fur a common object; sometimes fighting, it 
ifi true, bdt they make friends again after the contest is 
over. But those Esquimaux never fight, by any chance. 
They stealthily harpoon a troublesome rival in the hunt, 
or an old decrepit man or woman who is a burden ; or a 
person who is supposed to be bewitched, or a lazy fellow 
who has no dogs, and lives off his more industrious neigh- 
bonrs. They even destroy their own offspring when there 
happen to bo too many of them brought into tho world, or 
ono should chance to be born with some deformity which 
will make it incapable of self-support, but they never meet 
in open combat ; at least, such arc tho habits of the tribes 
who have not yet been reached in some degree by tho in- 
fluences of Chi"istian civilization, or who have not had in- 
grafted upon them s^ime of the aggressive customs of the 
old Norsemen, who, from the ninth to tho foni-teenth con- 
turicR, lived and fought in Southern Greenland. 

With such traits of character they are nnturally disin- 
clined to be amiable towards any one who is particularly 
fortimato, and it is not surprising, therefore, that Hans 
should be envious of Peter. Even had I given tho latter 
no more clothing than wajs Bufficiont to cover his naked- 
ness, it would have been all the same. Had I crowded 
upon Hans tho Lost of everything in the vessel, without 
respect to quantity or usefulness, it would not bo more 
than ho covets. But tho fellow is especially jealoua of my 
personal Idnd attentions to Peter, for he sees in that the 
guaranty of still further gifts. 

Hans, by tlic way, keeps up an establishment of his 
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own ; and, having a piece of feminino humanity, ho can 
claim the dignity of systotnatic hoiisekccpiEg. Within the 
houso on the upper deck he has pitched his Esquimau 
tent, and, with his wife and baby, half buried in reindeer- 
skins, he lives the life of a true native. His wife boars 
the name of Merkut, but is better known as Mrs. Hans. 
She is a little CL'^hby spocimen of womankind, and, for an 
Esquimau, not Ul-looking. In truth she is, I will not 
Bay the prettiest, hut the least ugly thorough-hreed that I 
have soon. Her complexion is unusually fair, so much bo 
that a flush of rctl is visible on her cheeks when she can 
be induced to use a little soap and water to remove the 
thick plaster of oily soot which covers it. This, however, 
rarely happens ; and as for undergoing another such soak- 
ing and Bcrubhing as the sailors gave Iier on the way up 
from Capo York, she cannot bo induced to think of it. 

The baby is a lively specimen of unwashed humanity. 
It ifi about ton months old, and rejoices in the name of 
Pingasuk — "The Pretty One." It appears to take as 
naturally to the cold as ducklings to water, and nmy be 
seen almost any day crawling through the open slit of the 
tent, and then out over the deck, quite innocent of 
clothing ; and its mother, equally regardless of tempera- 
ture or what, in civilized phrase and conventional usage 
wo designate as modesty, docs not hesitate to wander 
about in the same exposed manner. The temperature, 
however, of the house is never very low, mostly above 
freezing. 

My other two Esquimau hunters, Mai-cus and Jacob, 
are lodgers with the ITans family. They ore a pair of 
droll fellows, very different from Hans and Peter. Mar- 
cus will not work, and Jacob has grown like the Prince 
of Denmark, " fut and scant of breath," and cannot. Ag 
for hunters, they are that only in name. They have boon 
tried at everything for which it was thought possible that 
they could be of any use, and it is now agreed on all sides 
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that they can only bo serviceable in amnBing the crew 
and in catting np our game ; and these things they do 
well and cheerfully, for out of these pursuits grows an 
endless opportunity to feed ; and as for feeding, I have 
never seen man nor beast that could rival them, especially 
Jacob. The stacks of meat that this boy disposes of seem 
quite fabulous ; and it matters not to him whether it is 
boiled or raw. The cook declares that " he can eat hei^ 
in three meals," meaning, of course, his own wei^t ; but 
I need hardly say that this is an exaggeration. The 
steward quotes Shakespeare, and thinks that he has hit 
the boy very hard when he proclaims him to be a savt^e 
" of an unboimded stomach." The sailors teaze him about 
his likeness to the animals which he so ruthlessly devours. 
A pair of antlers are growing from his forehead, rabbit's 
hair is sprouting on his distended abdomen, and birds* 
feathers are appearing on his back ; his arms and legs are 
shortening into flippers, his teeth are lengthening into 
tusks, and they mean to get a cask of walrus blubber out 
of him before the spring; all of which he takes good- 
naturedly ; but there is a roguish leer in his eye, and if 
I mistake not he will yet be even with his tormentors. 
So much for my Esquimau subjects, 

October 2l8t. 

I have had another lively race to the glacier, and have 
had a day of useful work. Hans drove Sonntag, and Jen- 
sen was, as usual, my " whip." We took Carl and Peter 
along to help us with our surveying ; and, although there 
were three persons and some instruments on each sledge, 
yet this did not much interfere with our progress. We 
were at the foot of the glacier in forty minutes. 

The dogs are getting a little toned down with use, and 
I have directed that their rations shall not be quite as 
heavy as they were. They are lively enough BtUl, but not 
'"\ keep in hand. 
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My teams greatly interest mo, and no proprietor of a 
stud of liorsea ever took greater Btttisfaction in tLo oc- 
cupants of Mb stables than I do in those of my kennels. 
Mine, bowcTer, arc not liouEed Tory grandly, said kennels 
being nothing more than certain walls of hard enow built 
up alongside tLo vessel, into which the teams, however, 
rarely choose to go, preferring tho open ice-plain, whero 
they sleep, wound up in a knot liko wonns in a fifih-bflBkef, 
and ai'o offccu almost bm-ied out of sight by tho drifting 
snow. It is only when the teraperatoi'o is very low and 
the wind imusually fierce that they seek the protection of 
the enow-walls. 

These dogs are singular animnlf?, and are a curions 
stndy. They have theii' leader and thcii- sub-lcoderB — tho 
rulers and the ruled — like any other community desiring 
good govemmcnt. Tho govomod get what rights they 
can, and tho governors bully them continually in order 
that they may enjoy security against rebellion, and live in 
peace. And a community of dogs is really organized on 
the basis of con-cct principles. As an illustration, — my 
teams are under the control of a big aggressive brute, who 
sports a dirty red uniform with snuff-oolouied facings, and 
has sharp tectb. He possesses immense strength, and his 
every movement shows that he is perfectly conscious of it. 
In the twinkling of an oyo ho can trounoe any dog in tho 
■whole herd ; and he seems to possess the faculty of de- 
stroying conspiracies, cabals, and all evil designings 
against his stern rule. None of tho other dogs liko him, 
but they cannot help themselves ; they are afraid to turn 
against him, for when they do so thcro is no end to tho 
chastisements which they receive. Now Oosisoak (for 
that is his name) has a rival, a huge, burly fellow with 
black uniform and white coUar. This dog is called 
Karsuk, which expresses the complexion of his coat. Ho 
is larger than Oosisoak, but not bo active nor so intel- 
ligent. Occasionally ho has a set-to with his master; but 
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he always comes off second best, and Iiia unfortunate fol- 
lowers are afterwards flogged in detail by tlio merciless 
redcoat. TLe place of OoaiRoalc, wlicn liaraessod to the 
filodgo, is on tbo loft of tlie line, and tliat of Karsuk on 
the riglit. 

There is anotlicr powerful aniuml which we call Erebus 
who govonia Sonntag's team as Oosisoak governs mine, 
and ho can whip Karsuk, but he never has a bout with ray 
leader except at his peril and that of bis foUowers. And 
thus tbey go along, fighting to preserve the peace, and 
chawing each other up to maintain the balance of power ; 
Bud this is all to my advantage; for if the present rela- 
tions of things wore distiu-bod, my community of dogs 
would bo in a state of auarchy. Oosisoak would go into 
exilo, and would die of laziness and n broken heart, and 
groat and bloody would be the feuds between the rival in- 
terests, led by Karsuk and Erebus, before it was decided 
which is the better team. 

Oosisoak has other traits befitting greatness. Ho has 
sentiment He has chosen one to share tbo glory of his 
reign, to console his sorrows, and to lick his wounds when 
fresh from the bloody field. Oosisoak has a queen ; and 
this object of his affection, this idol of his heart, is never 
absent from hie side. She runs beeido him in the team, 
and she fights for him harder than any one of his male 
subjects. In return for this devotion he allows her to do 
pretty much as she pleases. She may steal the bone out 
of his mouth, and he gives it up to her with a sentimental 
grimace that is quito instractivo, But it happens sorac- 
limes that ho is himself hnugry, and ho trots after her, 
aud when he thinks tlmt elie has got her share ho growls 
significantly ; whereupon she drops the bone without even 
R murmm-. If the old fellow happens to be particularly 
cross when a reinilccr is thrown to the pack, ho gets upon 
it with his forefeet, begins to gnaw away at t!io flank, 
growling a wolfish growl all the while, and no dog dare 
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come near until he has hiul his fill except Queen Arkadik 
(for by that name is she kuowu), nor can slie approach 
except in one direction. She must como alongside of LLm, 
and crawl between his fore-legs and cat lovingly from the 
spot where he is eating. 

So much for my dogs. I shall doubtless have more to 
say about them hereafter, but there is only a small scrap 
of the eTening left, and I must go back to "My Brother 
John's Glacier." 

Halting our teams near the glacier front, we proceeded 
to prepare ourselves for ascending to its smfaco. ItB 
face, looking down the valley, eihibits a somewhat convex 
lateral lino, and is about a mile in. extent, and a hundred 
feet high. It presents the same fractured surfaceB of the 
iceberg, the same lines of vertical decay caused by the 
waters trickling &om it in the summer, — the same occa- 
sional horizontal lines, which, though not well marked, 
seemed to conform to the curve of the valley in which tho 
glacier rests. The elope backward from this mural face 
is quito abrupt for severol hundred feet, after which the 
ascent becomes grodual, decreasing to six degrees, where 
it finally blends with tho tacr de glace which appears to 
cover the load to the eastward. 

At the foot of the glacier front there is a pile of broken 
fragments which have been detached from time to time. 
Some of them are very large — solid lumps of clear crystal 
ice many feet in diameter. One such mass, with an im- 
mense shower of smaller pieces, cracked off while we wero 
looking at it, and como crashing down into the plain 
below. 

The surface of the glacier curves gently upward from 
side to side. It does not blend with tho slope of the 
mountain, but, brejiking off abruptly, forms, as I have 
before observed, a deep gorge between tho land and the 
ice. This gorge is interrupted in places by immense 
boulders which have fallen from the clifis, or by eqxuUy 
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largo masses of ice which liavo broken from tbo glacier. 
Sometimes, liowever, thefie intomiptions are of a different 
character, when the ice, moving bodily forward, has 
pushed the rocks up the hill-sido in a confused wave. 

The traTclliiig along this winding gorge was laboriotis, 
especially as the snow-crtiBts eomotiiucs gave way and let 
one's legs down between tho sharp stones, or equally 
sharp ice ; bnt a couplo of miles brought us to a place 
where we conld mount hy ■QsiDg oar axe in cutting steps, 
as Sonntag had done before. 

Wo were now fairly on tho glacier's back, and moTcd 
cautiously toward its centre, feai-ful at BTery step that a 
fissure might open under our footj and let us down between 
its hard ribs. But no such accident happened, and we 
reached our destination, whcro tho surface was perfectly 
smooth — an inclined plain of clear, transparent ice. 

Our object in this journey was chiefly to determine 
whether the glacier bad movement ; and for thia purj)ose 
wo followed tho very simple and efficient plan of Professor 
Agassiz in his Alpino sm-voya. First wo placed two 
stakes in the axis of tbo glacier, and carofidly measured 
the distance between them ; then we planted two other 
stakes nearly midway between thcso and the sides of tho 
glacier ; and then wo set tbo theodolite over each of these 
stakes in succession, and connected them by angles with 
each other and with fixed objects on tho mountain-side. 
These angles will be rejMiated next spring, and I shall by 
this means know whether the glacier is moving dmvn the 
Tolley, and at what rate. 

On this, as on every other occasion when we have 
attempted to do anything rcfjuiring cai-efulness and deii- 
boration, tho wind came to embarrass us. Tho tem- 
perature alone gives us littlo conccra. Although it may 
bo any number of degrees below zero, we do not mind it, 
for wo have become aecuBtomed to it ; but tho wind is a 
Berious inconvenience, especially when our occupations, as 
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in tto present instance, do not arlmit of active exercise. 
It is rather cold work handling tho instnmicnt ; but the 
tangent screws have been covered with buckskin, and we 
thus save our fingers from being " burnt," as our little 
freezings are quite significantly called. 

I pui'pose making a still further exploration of this 
glacier ti>moiTow, and vdVL defer until then any further 
desciiption of it. 

During my absence tho hunters have not been idle. 
Bamum has killed six deer ; Jensen, shot two and Hans 
nine ; but the great event has been tho sailiiig-mastei-'a 
birthday iliimcr ; and I returned on board finding all 
hands eagerly awaiting my arrival to sit down to a 
sumptuous hanqiiet. 

I have inaugimited the rule that all birthdajB shall be 
celebrated in this manner ; and, when his birthday comes 
round, each individual is at lilwrty to call for the very 
best that my lockers and the steward's storeroom can 
furnish ; and in this I take credit for some wisdom. I 
know byoxpcrionco what tho dark cloud is under which 
we are slowly drifting, and I know that my ingenuity will 
be fully taxed to pass thi-ough it with a cheerful household ; 
and I know still further, that, whether men live under tho 
Polo Star or imdcr tho Er^untflr, they can be made happy 
if they can bo made full ; and fm-thei-more, at some hour 
of tho day, be it twelve or bo it sbc, all men must "dinej" 
for are they not 

" a cnrnivoroua production, 

Eequiriufr mealu, — -at lenst tmo meal b day? 
They cannot Kve, like vroodcock, upon auction; 
Bat, liko the shark and tiger, must have prey." 

And hcnco they take kindly to venison and such-like 
things, and they remember ynih satisfaction tho advice of 
St. Paul to tho gontle Timothy, to " use a little wine for 
tho stomach's sake." 

McCormick was not only the subject to be honoured on 
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tliis occasion, but to do honour to Umself. He boa actually 
cookuil his own tliiiner, and Las done it well. My sailing- 
Hiaster is a very estruordiuary person, and tlioro seems to 
bo no end tu bis accomplisbments. rossessing a bright 
intellect, a good educutiou, and a perfect magazine of 
nervous energy, he has, wbilo knocking about the world, 
, picket! up a smattering* (f almost everything known under 
the Hun, from astrouoin / to cooking, and from seamanship 
to gold-digging. And bo is something of a pbibmopher, 
for ho deelfti'cs that ho will bavo all the comfort be can 
get when ofl" duty, wbilo ho docs not seom to regard any 
Boii of exposure, and is (j^uite cjareless of binmelf, when on 
duty ; and besides, bo appears to possess that highly useful 
faculty of being able to do for himself anything that be 
may rofjuiro to bo done by others. He can bandio a 
marlino-spiko as well as a sostaut, and can play sailor, 
carpenter, blacksmith, cook, or gentleman with equal 
facility. So much for tbo man ; now for his feast. 

A day or bo ago I found lying on my cabin-table a neat 
littlo misaivo which politely set forth that " Mr. McCor- 
mick presents tbo compliments of tbo officers' mess to the 
Commander, and requests the honour of hia company to 
dinner in their cabin, on the 21st instant, at six o'clock." 
And I havo answered tbo summons, and have got back 
again into my own den overwhelmed with astonishment at 
tho skill of my sailiag-maBtor in that art, tbo cultivation 
of which baB wade LucuUus immortal and Soycr famous, 
and highly gratified to sec both officers and men so well 
pleased. Tho bill of fare, " with some original illustra- 
tloiis by Eodclitfc," set forth a very tempting invitation 
to a bungi'y man, and its provisions were generally fuliilled. 
'Xhei'e was a capital soup — jardimlre — nicely flavom-ed, a 
boiled Bftlmou wrapped in the daintiest of napkins, a i-oast 
liaimeh of venison weighing thirty pounds, and a brace of 
roast eider ducks, with currant jolly and apple-sauce, and 
a good variety of fresh vegetables ^ and after this a hugo 
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j)liim-puc7cling, iraportcd from Boston, wluc'h came in with 
tbo flames of Olartl flickering all around its rotimd Ins- 
ciousncss ; and then there was mince-pie tuid hlanc-mange 
and nuts and raising and olivcH and Ytiukec cheese and 
Boston crackers and coffee and cigars, and I don't know 
what else besides. There ^vc^c a couple of carefully- trea- 
sured bottles of moselle produced from the littlo rcceptaelo 
under my bunk, and some madeira and sherry from the 
same place. 

The only dish that TPas purely local in its character was 
a mat/cmnaife of frozen vcnieon (raw) thinly sliced and 
dressed in the open air. It was very crisp, but its merits 
were not duly appreciated. The " Bill " wound uj) thna : 
" Music on the fiddle by Knori-. Song, * Wo wou't go 
homo till morning,' by the mess. Original 'yams ' always 
in order, but ' Joe Millers ' forbidden on penalty of clear- 
ing out the ' fire-holt) ' for the balance of the night." 

I left the paiiy two hours ago in unrestrained enjoy- 
ment of the evening. And right good nee do they appear 
to be making of the occasion, Tho whole ship's company 
seem to be like Tarn O'Shanter,^ 

" O'er a' tlif; ilia o' Ufe viL-turious," 

ivithont, howcyer, so far as I can discover, anything of the 
cause which led to that renowned individual's Batisfactory 
state of mind. Tho sailorR are following up tlieir feast 
with a lively dance, into which they have forced Marcus 
and Jacob; while the oflicers, like true-born Americans, 
are making speeches. At this moment 1 hear some one 
proposing the health of " Tho Great Polar Bear." 
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OTWITHSTANDDJG that wo had no aettial 
tlixyliglit even at iioontimo, yet it was light 
enough for trftvelliug; and the moon being fall 
iirwl adding its brightness to that of the retiring 
Bun, I felt no hesitation in canying into oxeoxition my 
contemplated jotimoy npon tho glfWiier. The severe gales 
iipjiearod to have subsided, and I thought that the under- 
taking might be made with safety. 

I eoidd do nothing at tins period that ■would bear 
directly upon my plans of exploration toward tho north, 
1 and I desired to employ my time to tho best advantage. 
Tho sea immediately outsido of tho harbour Btill remained 
tmfixjzon, and wo wore kept close prisoners within Hart- 
stone Bay — being unable to pass around the capes which 
boimdod it to the north and south. Both Capo Alexander 
and Cape Ohlson were still lashed by the troubled sea. 
There was evidently a large open area in the mouth of the 
Sound, extending down into tho " North Water." When 
tho wind set in from that direction the ice was broken up 
far within the bay, to ho diiftcd off when it changed to the 
eastward. 

Eefiides this, even if tho ice had closed up, bo little faith 
hod I in the autmun ns a season for sledge travelling upon 
tl)o sea, that I doubt if I should have attempted a journey 
m that quarter. In thoso positions most favom^ble to 
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t:iuij freezing the ice does not unito firmly tmtil the \ 

(Tarkness bas fully set in; and travolKng is not only 
attendwl with much risk, but with great loss of that 
physical strength so necessary to resist the insidious in- 

Ifluences of the malady, hitherto so often fatal to sojourners 
in tho Arctic darkness. And it has been the general 
Judgment of my predecessors in this region, that the late 
spring and early summor are alone calculated for success- 
ful sledge travelling. I recall but two commanders who 
have sent parties into tho field in the autumn, and in both 

■ of these caaea the attempt was, opparcntly, not only useless, 
but prejudiciftl. The men were broken down by the 
severity of tlio exposure — having been almost constantly 
wet and always cold — and when the darkness set in they 
were laid up with the scurvy ; and in the spring it was 
discovered that the depots which they had efitahlished wore, 
for the most poi't, either destroyed by bears or were other- 

»wise imavailable. 
With inland travelling tho case is different. There is 
then no risk of getting wet, and I have not ordinarily ex- 
perienced seriouB difficulty in travelling at any temperature, 
however severe, providctl 1 could keep my party dry. Some 
dampness is, however, almost unavoidable even ou land 
journeys, and this is, in truth, one of the most embarrass- 
ing obstacles with which the Arctic traveller has to con- 
tend. Even at low temperatures he cannot wholly avoid 
Bomc moisture to hisi clothe.s and fm- bedding, caused by 
the warmth of his own pereon melting tho snow beneath 
him while ho sleeps. 

This being our first journey, of course everybody was 
eager to go. I had at first intended to take the dogs, with 
Jensen as \kj only companion and driver ; but upon talk- 
ing tho matter over with that individual (in whoso judg- 
■ ment with respect to such things I had much confidence), I 
yielded to Lis opinion that the dogs were not available 
for that kind of work, I had reason afterwards to regret 
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tho decision, for it was found that tlicy might have beeag 
used diiring some pai'tB of the journey with great advantage. ' 
It occurrcJ. to me, uiwn Bubaetjuent reflection, that for 
Jensen's aBporatons of the dogs an ample a^Kjlogy might he 
found in Sonntag's broken baromoter. 

Having concluded to moke the journey with men alono, 
my choice fell upon Mr. Knorr, John McDonald, Harvey 
HoyTvood, Christian Petersen, and tho Esquimau Peter. 
McDonald was one of my very best sailors — a short, well- 
knit fellow, always ready for work. Christian was not 
imKko him in make, difiposition, and ondui-ance, and, 
although a carpenter, was yet something of a sailor. He 
had lived during several years iu Greenland, and had be- 
come imired to a life of exposure. Hoywood was a lands- 
man from the far West, and had joined me fi-om pure 
enthusiaam. Ho was full of courage and energy, and, 
although occupying a position in tho ship's company much 
inferior to hia deserts, yet nothing better could bo done 
for him. He was bent upon accompanying the expedi- 
tion, no matter in what capacity.* With Peter the reader 
is already acquainted. 

Wo set out on the 22nd of October, the day foUowiug 
tho celebration which closes the last chapter. Our sledge 
was lightly laden with a small canvas tent, two buffalo- 
skins for bedding, a cooking-lamp, and provisions for 
eight days. Our personal ctjuipment needs but a brief 
description. An extra pair of fur stockings, a tin cup, 
and an iron spoon, per man, was the whole of it. 

Our fii-st camp was made at the foot of tho glacier. The 
first camp of a journey anywhere in tho world is ustially 
uncomfortablo enough, notwithstanding it may perhaps 
have its bright side ; but this one, to my little pai-ty, did 

* It affords me great safiafaction to Itum recently that Hai-vey 
Hoywood Laa served during tlio ]ato war, in tLo Soutli-west, with 
"* "ollantry, winning for himfielf a cominission, being attacLed 
urg on the general stall". I fonnd him to lie an, ex- 



not appear to have any bright sido at nil. The temperature 
was — 11'', and wo had no other fire than what was needed 
in our fui-naco-lamp for cooking our hash and coffee. I 
believo no ouo slept. Our tent was pitched, of necessity, 
on a sloping hill-side, and on the smoothest bed of stones 
that we could liiid. We turned out in the moonlight and 
went to work. 

Tho next jouruoy carried us to the top of tho glacier, 
and it was a very serious day's business. I have already 
described, in the last chapter, the rugged character of the 
gorge throiv^li which we woro obliged to travel, in order to 
reach a point where wo could scale the glacier. TLo laden 
sledge could not bo dragged over the rocks and blocks of 
ice, and tho men wore therefore compelled to carry our 
equipmonta, piece by piece, on their ehoidders, Eeaching 
the spot where, with Mr. Sonntag, I had before made an 
ascent, we prepared to hoist tho sledge. 

Tho scenery was hero quite picturesque. Wc were 
standing in a little triangular valley, with a lake in its 
centre. At our loft rose tho great glacier, and at our 
right a small stream of ice poured through a deep gorge. 
Before us stood a massivo pillar of red-saEdstono rock, bo- 
liiud which thcea two Btrcftms uniting, wholly surrounded it, 
making it truly an island — an island in a sea of ice. Tho 
little lidce exhibited a phenomenon which I found quite 
instructive in connection with my present jom*ncy. It 
had been well filled with water at the close of tho thaw 
season, and the ice was formed upon it beforo tho water 
had subsided. When the lake had drained off under the 
glacier tho ice was left with no other support thiin tho 
rocks. In many places it had bent down with its own 
weight, and in ouo instanco I observed that, tho pressure 
being finaUy exerted on the comera of the remaining slab, 
this ice, in a temperature below zero, and six inches thick, 
had been twisted into a shape resembling the mold-hoard 
of a farmer's plough. 
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Tho first attempt to scale tho glacier was flttondod with 
aa incident wliieh looked ratLor eorious at tho moment. 
The foremost member of the imrty missud his footing as 
he was clamboriug up tho rudo steps, and sliding down 
the steep side, scattered those who wore below him to right 
and left, and sent them rolling into tho valley honeath. 
Tho adventure might have been attended with serious con- 
BccjnenceB, for there were many rocks projecting above tho 
snow and ice at tho foot of tho Hlopo. The next effort was 
more successful, and the end of a rope being carried over 
tho Hido of tho glacier, the sledgo was drawn up the in- 
clined piano, and wo started oif upon our journey. Tho 
ice was here very rough and much broken, and was almost 
wholly free from snow. 

Wo had not travelled long before nn accident happened 
to mo similar to that which had before oceuiTcd to Mr. 
Bonntag. Walking in advance of tho party, who were 
dragging the sleJge, I found myself, without any warning, 
suddenly sinking thruugh tho snow, and was,' only saved 
by holding iiriidy to a wooden staff which I carried over 
my shoulder, fearful that such a misadveutui'o might befall 
me. Tho staff Bjianucd tbo opening and supported mo 
until I could scramble out. The crack may not Lave been 
very deep, but, not having found any support for my feet, 
I felt glad to have been able to postpone tho solution of 
tho interesting seiontific question, as to whether these 
fissures extend entii*ely through the body of the glacier, 
to some future occasion. 

As wo noared the centre of tho glacier the surfaco be- 
came more smooth, and gave ovidonco of greater security, 
Tho groat roughness of the sides was no doubt duo to an 
uneven conformation of that portion of tho valley upoa 
which tho ice rostcd. 

Journeying then about five miles, we pitched our tent 
upon tho ice, and, turning into it, after a hearty sujiper 
o£ hash, bread, and coffee, we slept soundly, — being too 
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mticli fatigued to give thought to the temperatnre, which 
had fallea eeveral degrees lower than during the provioas 
night, 

On the following day iro travelled thirty miles; and 
the ascent, which, during the last march, Lad been at an 
angle of about G^, diminished gradually to about ono third, 
of that angle of elevatioa; and from a surface of haixl ico 
we had conic upon an even plain of compacted enow, 
through which no true ico could ho found after digging 
down to the depth of three feet. At that depth, however, 
the Buow assumed a more gelid condition, and, although 
not actually ico, we could not penetrate further into it 
■with onr shovel without great difficulty. The snow was 
covered with a crust through which the foot broke at every 
step, thus moldug the traveUiug very Itibonous. 

About twenty-five miles were made during the following 
day, the track being of the same character as the day 
before, and at about the Bnme elevation \ but the condition 
of my party warned me against tho hazard of continuing 
the journey. Tho temperature had fallen to 30^ below 
zero, and a fierce galo of wind meeting us in tho face 
drove iiis into our tent for shelter, and, after resting there 
for a few hours, compelled our return. I had, however, 
accomplished tho principal pwpoBG of my jom-ney, and 
had not in any case intended to proceed more thou ono 
day further, at this critical period of tho year. 

My party had not yet become sufficiently inured to ex- 
poBuro at such low temperatures to enable them to bear it 
without risk. They were all nioro or less touched with 
tho frost, and the faces of two of them had been so often 
frozen that they had become very painful and much, 
swollen, and their feet being constantly cold, I was fearful 
of some serious accident if wc did not speedily seek safety 
at a lower level. Tho temperaturo feU to 34^ below zero 
during the night, and it is a circumstance wortliy of men- 
tion that tho lowest record of the theimometer at Port 
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Fonlke, during our abscnco, was 22° higher. The men 
coinitLiiucid bitterly, ainl could not sleep. One of them 
eecmed likely to give up altogetLciv and I was compelled 
to send Liia into the open air to save himself &om perish- 
ing by a vigorous walk. 

The storm steadily increased in force, and, the tcm- 
peratiiro falling lower and lower, wo wore all at length 
forced to quit the tent, and in active exercise strive to 
prevent ourBelvos from freezing. To face the wind was 
not poBsiLle, and shelter was nowhere to be found upon the 
unbroken plain. There was but one direction in which 
we could move, and that was with oiu- backs to the gale. 
Much as I should have liked to continue the joiu-ncy one 
day more, it was clear to mo that lunger delay would not 
alone endanger the lives of one or two members of my 
poj'ty, but would wholly defeat the purposes of the expe- 
dition by the destruction, of all of us. 

It was not without much difficulty that tho tent was 
taken down and bundled upon the sledge. Tho wind blow 
80 fiercely that wo could soarcoly roil it up with our 
stiffened hands. The men were suffering tcnibly, and 
could only for a few moments hold on tho hardened can- 
vas. Their fingers, freezing continually, rcquii-cd active 
pounding to keep them upon tho flickering verge of life. 
We did nut wait fur neat stowage or an orderly start. 
Danger suggests prompt expedients. 

Om- situation at this camp was as sublime as it was 
dangerous. "Wo had attained an altitude of five thousand 
feet above tho level of tho sea, and we were seventy miles 
from the coast, iu tho midst of a vast frozen sahara, im- 
mcasui'ahlc to the human eye. There was neither hill, 
■ mountain, nur gorge anywhere in view. We had com- 
^pletely sunk the strip of land which lies between tho mer de 
glace and tho sea; and no object met the eye but our feeble 
tent, which hont to the storm. Fitful clouds swept over 
Iho face of tho full-orbed moon, which, descending towiirda 
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t!ic horizon, glimmered through the drifting snow that 
whirled out of the illimitable distance, and Bcudded over 
tho icy plain ; — to the eye, in undulating lines of downy 
softness; to the fiesh, in tshowera of piercing darts. 

Our only safety was in flight ; and like a ship driven 
before a tempest which ahe mnnot withstand, and which 
has threatened her ruin, wo turned our hacks to the gale ; 
and, hastening down the slope, we ran to save our lives. 

We travelled ujiwai-ds of forty miles, and hatl descended 
about three thousand feet before we ventured to halt. 
The witid was much less severe at this point than at tho 
higher level, and the temperature had risen twelTO degrees. 
Although we reposed without risk, yet our canvas shelter 
was very cold; and, notwithstanding tho reduccMl force 
of the gale, there was some difficulty in keeping tho tent 
from being blown away. 

We reached Port Foulko the next evening, after a toil- 
some march, mthont having suffered any serious acci- 
dent. 

Tho latter part of the journey was made wholly by 
moonlight. Tho air was found to bo quite calm when 
we reached the base of tlie glacier; and the jom^ey down 
its lower face, and through tho gorge, and over tho valley, 
and across Alida Lake and the Fiord, was niado iu the 
presence of a scene which was very impressive. Sheets 
of driftiug snow swept over tho whito-crosted hills like 
insubstantial spirits flitting wildly through the night. 
These told that tho gale yet howled above; but in our 
lowly shelter the air was still as a cave in the midst of 
winds. No cloud obscured tho broad archway of the 
slries. Tho gentle stars, robed in tho drapery of night, 
rejoiced to behold their forms in the smooth miiTor of the 
lake. Tho glacier threw back tho chiUy moonbeams. 
The shadows of the dai-k cllffa stole into the flood of light 
which filled the valley. Tho white Fiord, dotted with 
islands, wound between the rugged capes, and its ice-clad 
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\vater8 spread out into the bay and then merged with the 
broad sea. In the dim distance loomed np the lofty snow- 
clad mountains of the west coast. Upon the sea floated 
a heavy bank of mist, which, slowly changing when moved 
bj tiie wind, disclosed within its dark bosom the ghostly 
form of an iceberg; and a feeble auroral light fringed this 
sombre cloak of the waves. Angry flashes darted from 
behind this mass of impenetrable blackness, and, rushing 
fiercely among the constellations, seemed like fiery arrows 
shot up by evil spirits of another world. 





CHAPTEE XL 

HE results of the journey recorded in the last 
chapter gave me groat satisfactiou. They far- 
nishcd an important addition to the observations 
which I had modo in former ycai's; and I was 
glad to have an opportunity to form a more clear con- 
ception of the glacier system of Greenland. The joui-ney 
possesses the greater value, that it was the fix'st successful 
attempt which had been, made to penetrate 'into the in- 
terior over the mer de glace. 

Althonrjh I had, in my overland journey from Van 
Kcnsselaer Harbom* with Mr. Wilson, in 1853, re-ached 
tho face of the mer de glace, where it rested behind the 
lofty chain of hills which runs parallel with tho axis of tho 
continent, yet this was the fiist time that I had actually 
been upon it ; and its vastness did not on tho former occa- 
sion impress me as now. Even the description of tho 
great Humboldt Glacier which I hatl from Mr. Bonsall, 
and tho knowledge that I had acquired of tho immeuso 
glacier discharges of tho region further south, failed to 
inspire me with a fuU comprehension of tho immensity 
of ice which lies in the valleys and upon the sides of tho 
Greenland mountains. 

Greenland may indeed bo regarded as a vast rceervoii" 
of ice. Upon the slopes of its lofty hills the downy snow- 
flake has becomo tho ^hai'dcucd ciystal; and, increasing 
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little by little from year to year and from century to cen- 
tury, a broad cloak of frozen vapour has at length com- 
pletely overspread the land, and along its wide border 
there pour a thousand crystal streams into the sea. 

The manner of this glacier growth, beginning in some 
remote epoch, when Greenland, nursed in warmth and 
sunshine, was clothed with vegetation, is a subject of much 
interest to the student of physical geography. The 
explanation of the phenomena is, however, greatly sim- 
plified by the knowledge which various explorers have 
contributed from the Alps, — a quarter having all the 
value of the Greenland mountains, as illustrating the laws 
which govern the formation and movements of moimtain 
ice, and which possesses the important advantage of greater 
accessibility. 

It would be foreign to the scope and design of this 
book to enter into any general discussion of the various 
theories which have ^been put forth in explanation of- the 
sublime phenomena, which, as witnessed in the Alpine 
regions, have furnished a fruitful source of widely dif- 
ferent conclusions. It was, however, easy to perceive in 
the grand old bed of ice over which I had travelled those 
same physical markings which had arrested the attention 
of Agassiz and Forbes and Tyndall, and other less illus- 
trious explorers of Alpine glaciers; and it was a satis- 
faction to have confirmed by actual experiment in the 
field the reflections of the study. The subject had long 
been to me one of great interest ; and I was much gratified 
to be able to make a comparison between the Alpine and 
Greenland ice. It was not difficult to read in the immense 
deposit over which I had walked whence came the 
suggestion of dilatation to Scheuchzer, or of sliding to De 
Saussure; or, in the steady progress of knowledge and 
discovery, the principles of action that are illustrated by 
" e terms vitrioua and viscous and differential motion, as 
"» 41pine ice by eminent explorers of later date. 
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Tlie subject of Greenland ice is one about wliict there 
exists nmcli popiilar misapprcbension. As before stated, 
I do not bere propose to enter into a minute discussion 
of the manner of its formation and moTcment, but •ndll 
content myself witb simply lecognizing tbe fact, and 
vritb draining sucb comparison as may bo needful between 
tbe mountaiii ico of Greenland and similar deposits in 
other quarters of tbe world. Under tliiw bead I tnist tbat 
tbe reader may find sufficient interest in tbe lino of argu- 
ment to follow mo througb a few pages, in a general review 
of tto whole field. At a later period I will reoiir to some 
more specific details of information and discassion, as tbo 
narrative caiTies us to other objects of inquiry. 

In order to make the subject clear, I cannot do better 
than to cite jny illustrations from the region of the Alps, 
where, througb a long period, earnest explorers have 
laboriouflly pursued their inquiries. One of tbe most 
important and gifted of those was M. Lc Chanonio Eendu, 
Bishop of Aunecy. This excellent and worthy man, and 
sincere devotee as well of science as of religion, died some 
eeven yeara ago. A lifetime spent among the rnggod 
crags and ice-clifTs of tbe Alpine monntains had familiar- 
ized him with every pbaso of Nature in that region of sub- 
limity and home of tbo woudorful. Professor Tyndull 
says truly of LLm, tbat " his Iniowledge was extensive, bis 
reasoning close and accurate, and his faculty of observa- 
tion cxtraordinaiy;" and bo early brought his splendid 
faculties of mind and his energy of body and profound 
love of truth to bear upon the elucidation of thoso 
natural phenomena which were coastaatly exhibited in bis 
presence. After many years of conscientious toil ho 
gave to tbe world tbe results of his systematic investi- 
gations in an essay which was published in the Memoirs 
of the Eoyal Academy of SciencoB of Savoy, entitled, 
" HiSme dee Glaciers tic la Savoie." 

I will use the information acquired from thifl eouroe as 
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tho basis of my present argranent, — ^to demonstrate, by 
tlio law OS iuterpretod to us from tlio Alps by this learned 
priest uf Aimeey, how the Arctic coatiueiit receives its 
cloak of crystals, and bow it di&chargcs the super- 
abundant accumulation. 

Eendu first obBerves the piling up of tho mountain 
snows. The snow falling upon the moimtains is partly 
converted into water, which runs away to tho river, and 
through the river to the sea; and is partly converted 
into ice. The ice thus formed Eeudu estimates to orjual, 
in tho Alps, fifty-eight inches amiURlly, — " which would 
make Mont Blanc four hundred feet higher in a century, 
and four thousand feet higher in a thousand years." 

" Now it is evident," observes he, *' that notliing like 
this can occur in Mature." 

This ice must be removed by the operation of some 
natural cause; and observation having shown that this 
actually takes place. Rendu occupies himself with methods 
to discover ;how Nature has performed the task; and ho 
cornea to this very rational conclusioa : That the glacier 
and the river are in effect tho same ; that between them 
there is a resemblance so complete that it is impossible 
to find in tho lattar a circumstance which does not exist in 
tho former ; and as the river drains the walera which fall 
upon the iiill-sideB to the ocean, so the glacier drains tho 
ice which forms from tlio snows on the mountain sides 
down to the samo level. 

And he closee his argiunent with dechu-ing the Law : — 

" Tho conserving will of the Creator has employed for 
the permanence of His work the great Law of Clrcula- 
iion, which, strictly examined, is found to reproduce itself 
in all parts of Natiu-e." 

And, in illusti-fttion of this law, we see that the waters 
circulate from tho ocean to the air by evaporation, from 
the air again to tho eaiih in tho form of dews and rains 
and snows, and from the earth back again to the ocean 
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tiiroiigh tho great rivers which have gathered up the little 
streams froia evory Liil-RiJo and valley. 

Now this Iftw of Circulation is, in the icy regions of 
the Alps, of the lofty Himalayas, of the Andes, of the 
mountains of Norway and of Greenland, the same as in 
the lower and warmer regions of the earth, where the 
rivers drain the surface-water to tho sea. 

A glacier is ia effect but a flowing stream of frozen 
■water ; and the river ayslema of the Temperate and Equa- 
torial Zones become the glacier syetema at the Arctic and 
Antarctic. 

Wo have now seen that a port of the snow which falls 
upon tho mountains is converted into ico, and this ice, 
strange though it seems, is movable. By what exact 
pi-inciplo of movement has not yet been decided to the 
mutual satiEfactioa of tho learned, but it is nevertheless 
true. Eendu truly remarks : — 

" There is a multitude of facts which would seem to 
necessitate tho belief that the substance of glaciers enjoys 
a kind of ductility, which permits it to mould itself to the 
locality which it occupies, to grow thin, to swell and to 
narrow itself like a soft paste." 

And this, true of the Alpine passes, is true also of the 
Greenland valleys. A great frozen flood ia pouring down 
the east and west slopes of tho Greenland continent ; and, 
as in tho Alps, what is gained in height by one year's 
freezing is lost by the downward flow of the mobile mass. 

And this movement ia not embarrassed by any ob- 
stacle. Tho lower chains of hQls do not aiTcat it, for it 
moulds itself to their form, sweeps through every opening 
between them, or overtops them. Valleys do not interfere 
with its onward march, for the frozen stream enters them, 
and levels them with tho highest liills. It heeds not tho 
precipice, for it leaps over it into the plain below, a giant, 
frozen waterfall. "Winter and summer are to it alike the 
same. It moves ever forward in its irresistible career, — a 
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vast, frozen tklo swelling to the ocean. It pouif! tlirougli 
every outlet of tlic coast ranges, down every ravine and 
valley, overriding every impediment, grinding and crush- 
ing over the rocks ; and at length it comes upon tlio sea. 
But here it does not stop. Pusldng hack the water, it 
makes its own coast line ; and, moving still onward, ac- 
commodating itself to every inequality of the hod of the 
sea, as it had before done to the surface of the land, filling 
up the wide hay or fioi-d, expanding where it expands, 
niirrowing whoro it narrowH, swallowing up the islands in 
its slow and Btoady course, it finally reaches many miles 
heyond the original shore-line. 

And now it has attained the climax of its progress. 

Wlieu, long ages ago, after pouring over the filoping 
land, it finally reached the coast and looked down the bay 
which it was ultimately to fill up, its face was many hun- 
dreds of foot high. Gradually it Bank hclow the lino of 
waters aa it moved outward, and finally its front has 
almost wholly disappeared. 

In a former chapter I have mentioned that a block of 
fresh-water ice floating in sea water rises above the sur- 
face to the extent of one eighth of its weight and bulk, 
while seven eighths of it are below the surface. The 
cause of this is too well known to need more than a pass- 
ing explanation. Every schoolboy is aware that water, 
in the act of freezing, expands, and that in the crystal 
condition fresh water occupies about one tenth more space 
than when in a fluid state ; and hence, when ice floats in 
the fresh water from which it was formed, one tenth of it 
is exposed above, while the remaining nine tenths are be- 
neath the surface. When this same fresh-water ice (which 
it will be remembered is the composition of the glacier) 
is thrown into tho eea, the proportion of that above to 
that below being changed from anc and nine to one and 
sesen, is duo to the greater density of the sea-water, caused 
by the salt which it holds in solution. 
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Now it will bo obvious tliat, as the glacier continues to 
press further and further into the eea, the natural equili- 
brium of the ico must ultimately become disturbed, — that 
is, the end of the glacier ia forced further down into the 
water than it would be were it free from restraint, and at 
liberty to float according to the properties acquired by 
congelation. The moment that more than seven eighths 
of its front ai'e below the water-line, the glacier will, 
like an apple pressed down by the hand in a pail of water, 
have a tendency to rise, until it assumes its natural equi- 
librium. Now it will bo rcmem.bcrcd that the glacier is 
a long stream of ice, many miles in extent, and, although 
the end may have this tendency to rise, yet it is, for a 
time, held down firmly "hY '^'^ continuity of the whole 
mass. At length, however, as the end of the glacier 
buries itself more and more in the water, the tendency to 
rise becomes stronger and stronger, and finally the force 
thus generated is sufficient to break off a fragment, whicli, 
once free, is buoyed up to the level that is natural to 
it. This fragment may be a solid cube half a milo 
through, or even of much greater dimensions. The 
disruption is attended with a great disturbance of the 
waters, and with violent sounds which may bo heard for 
many miles; but, floating now free in the water, the oscil- 
lations which the sudden change imparted to it gradually 
subside ; and, after acquiring its natuial equilibrium, the 
crystal mass tb-ifts slowly out to sea with the cuiTent, and 
is called au Iceberg.* 

And thus the glacier has fulfilled its part in the great 
law of Circtdafion and change. 

• It waa formerly supposed that tLo iceberga wero diacliBTged by 
tlie force of gravity, but tliia orrur, aa well as Uio true tlieory of 
berg discliargo, was pointed out Ity Dr. H. RirJc, now Koyal la- 
spector of Soutli Greenlaail. Some frngincnta are, however, dctadicd 
from the face of llie gifioier anil fall into the water, but these opo 
always necessarily of comparatively Bmall dimenaians, aud can 
scarcely be called bergs. 
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The dew-drop, distilled upon tliG tropiu polm-lcaf, fall- 
iug to tlio earth, has reappeared iu the guigUng spring of 
the primeval forest, has flown with the rivulet to tho 
river, and with the river to the ocean ; has then vaniabed 
into the air, and, wafted northward by the nusoen wind, 
has fallen as a downy Buow-flako upon the lofty mountain, 
whore, penetrotod by a eoliu* ray, it hns become again a 
little globule of water, and the ehilly wind, following tho 
Bun, has converted this globule into a crystal; and the 
crystal takes up its wandering course again, seeking the 
ocean. 

But where its movement was once rapid, it is now slow ; 
where it then flowed with the river miles in an hour, ifc 
Avill now flow with the glacier not moro in centuries ; and 
wliero it once entered calmly into the sea, it will now join 
tho world of waters in the midst of a violent convulaiou. 

Wo have thna seen that tlio iceberg ia tho discJtarffe of 
tho Arctic river, that the Arctic river is the glacier, and 
that tho glacier is tho accumulation of tho frozen vapours 
of the air. We have watched this river, moving on its 
slow and steady coiirso from the distant hills, until at 
length it haa reached tho eca ; and we have seen the esA 
teai' from the slothful stream a monstroue fragment, and 
take back to itself its own again. Freed from the shackles 
which it has berno in silenco through unnumbered cen- 
turies, this new-burn child of tho ocean rushes with a wUd 
bound into tho arms of the parent water, where it is 
caressed by tho eurf and nm-sed into life again ; and the 
cryatal drops receive their long-lost freedom, and fiy away 
on the laughing waves to catch once moro the sunbeam, 
and to run again their course thiough the long cycle of 
the ages. 

And this iceberg has more significance than tho great 
flood which the glacier's southern sister, the brood 
Amazon, pours into tho ocean fi-om the slopes of 
the Andes and tho mountiiius of BrazO. Solemn, 
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stately, and oroct, in tempest and in calm, it rides the 
deep. The restleBs waves resound tlirougli its broken 
arcbwajs and thunder against its adomantoan walls. 
Gloads^ impenetrable as these which shielded the grace- 
ful form of ArethuBa, clothe it in the morning ; under 
the bright blaze of the noonday sun it is ai-moui-od in 
glittering silver ; it robes itself in the gorgeous colours of 
CTouing ; and in the silent night the heavenly orbs are 
mirrored in its glaaay surface. Drifting snows whirl 
over it in the winter, and the sea-gulls swarm round it in 
the summer. The hist rays of depaiting day linger upon 
its lofty spires ; and when the long darkness is post it 
catches the first gleam of the returning light, and its 
gilded dome heralds the coming morn. The Ulements 
combine to render tribute to its matchless beauty. Its 
loud Voice is wafted to the shore, and the earth rolls it 
from crag to crag among tho echoing hills. The sun 
steals through tiio veil of radiant fountains which flutter 
over it in the Bummer winds, and the rainbow on its pallid 
cheek betrays the warm kiss. The air crowns it with 
wreaths of soft Tapour, and the waters around it take tho 
hues of the emerald and tho sapphire. In fulfilment of 
its destiny it moves steadily onward in its blue pathway, 
through the varying soasons and under tho changeful 
skies. Slowly, as in ages long gone by it arose from the 
broad waters, bo does it sink back into them. It is in- 
deed a noble symbol of the Law, — a monument of Time's 
slow changes, more ancient than tho Egyptian Pyramids 
or the obelisk of Heliopolis. Its crystals were dew-drops 
and snow-flakes long before the human race was bom in 
Eden. 

The glacier by which I had ascended to the wier Ae 
glace fumishofi a fine illustration of growth and movement 
as I have described it. Coming down from the mer de 
gltice iu a stcadQy flowing stream, it has at length filled 
up tho entire valley in which it rests for a distance of ten. 
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miles ; and its terminal face, which, as heretofore stated, 
is one inilo across, ia now two miles from tlio sea. The 
angles and measurements of October, 18G0, were repeated 
in July, 1861, as I shall have oecasion hereafter to illus- 
trate, and the result showed the rate of progress of the 
glacier to he upwards of one hundred feet annually. It 
will thus be seen that more than a centuiy will elapse 
before the front of the glacier arrives at the sea ; and 
since six miles must be ti-avoUcd over before it reaches . 
deep water, at least five hundruil years will transpire be^l 
fore it discharges an iceberg of any considerable magni- 
tude. The raovemont of this glacier in much more rapid 
than others which I have esplored. From " My Brother 
John's Glacier " the margiu of the wer de ijlace sweeps 
around behind the lofty hills back of Port FoTilke and 
comes down to the sea in a discharging glacier abore Cape 
Alexander. This has a face of two miles, and some small 
icebergs are disengaged from it. Thence, after smround- 
ing Capo Alexander, embracing it as with the arm of a 
mighty giant, it comes again into the water on its south 
side ; and, continuing thence southward in a sucoession of 
broad and iiTogular cui'vcs, a frozen river is poured out 
from this great inland aea of ice through every valley of 
the Greenland coast from Smith's Sound to Capo Farewell, 
and from Capo Farowelt on the Spitzbergou side north- 
ward to the remotest boundary of the explored. North- 
ward from '■ My Brother John's Glacier " it makes a broad 
curve in the roar of the hills hitherto mentioned, and 
opposite Van Rensselaer Ilurbour it is between fifty and > 
sixty miles from the sea, where it was reached by Mr. 
WHsou and myself, as before stated. Its first appearance 
npou the coast in that direction is at the head of Smith's 
Sound, in the great Humboldt Glacier, which is reputed 
to be sixty miles across. Beyond this it presses upon 
Washington Land, and thence stretches away into the 
poB o£ the unknown. 








CHAPTER Xn. 

FTER a sound Blocp had in some measiirG wora' 
off tho fatigues of the journey on tlio glacior, I 
returned to my diary :■ — 

October SSth. 
I am not sorry to get back again Into my cosy littl& 
cabin. I never knew before whiit a snug Lome I have in 
the midst of this Arctic wilderness. A few days on the 
ioG and a few nighta in a tent were required to give me ri 
proper appreciation of its comforts. Once I had begun tc 
regard it as a dingy, musty e«]l, fit only for a convict. 
Now it is a real " weary man's rest," an oasis in a desert, 
a port in a storm. The bright rays of tho " fine-eyed Ull- 
Erin" were not a more chcoring guide to the love-bound 
Ossian than was the glimmer of this cabin-lamp as I came 
in last night from the cold, — trudging across the waste of 
saowB. 

The curtains which inclose what is my lounge by day 
and my bed by night have taken on a brighter crimson. 
The wolf and bear skins which cover the lounge and the 
floor, protecting my feet against the frost which strikes up 
from below, ai-e positively luxurious ; tho lamp, which I 
thought burned with a sickly sort of flame, is a very 
Drummond light compared with what it was ; the clock, 
which used to annoy me with its ceaseless ticking, now 
makes grateful music ; the books, which are stuck about 
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in all available places, seem to Le lost friends found again y I 
and the littlo pictures, whicli hang around wherever there ' 
is room, aoom to smilo upon me with a sort of sympathetic 
cheerfulness. Eolls of maps, unfinished sketches, scraps 
of paper, all sorts of books, including stray volumes of the 
" Penny Cyclopocdia" and Soyor's " Principles of Cooking," 
drawing implements, barometer cases, copies of Admiralty 
Blue Books, containing reports of the Arctic Search, track 
charts of all those British worthies, from Ross to liae, who 
have gone in search of Sir John Franklin, litter the floor ; 
and, instead of annoying me with their presence, as they 
used to do, they seem to possess an air of quiet and re- 
freshing comfort. My littlo pockot-sertant and compass, 
hanging on their particular peg, my rifle and gun and flask 
and pouch on theirs, with ray travelling kit between them, 
break the blank space on the bulk head before me, and 
Bcem to speak a language of their own. My good and 
faithful friend Sonntag sits opposite to me at tbo table, 
reading. I write nestling among my fui-s, with my journal 
iu roy lap ; and when I contrast this night with the night 
on tho glacier summit, and listen now to the fierce wind 
which howls over the deck and thi'ough the rigging, and 
think how dark and gloomy everything is outside and how 
light and cheerful everything is hero below, I believe that 
I have us much occasion to write myself down a thankful 
man, as I am very sure I do, for once at least, a contented 
one. 

Sonntag has given mo a report of work done during my 
absence, and so has McCormick. With Jensen I have had 
a talk about the hunt. I have dined with the officers, and 
all goes " merry as a marriage bell." My companions on 
tho journey have recovered from their fatigue, and they 
seem none the worse for the tramp, except such of them 
as have been touched hy the frost ; and these look sony 
enough. They get littlo consolation from theii- ship- 
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I am mnch gratified to find that everything has gone on 
so smoothly while I was away. Sonntag has heen twice 
to the glacier, and has finished the survey and mado wjrao 
spirited sketches. He hais also done some valuable work 
on a base line, accui'atcly measured npim the ice of the 
outer bay. ITiis base lino is 9100 feet loug, and his 
triangulations give the following distances from the westora 
point of Starr Island ; — 

To Cape Alexander, 8 nautical miles. 
„ „ Isabella, 31 „ „ 

„ „ Sabine, 42 

My commands resirccting the hunt have been carefully 
observed, and numerous additions have been made to oar 
rapidly accumulating stock of fresh food. This gives ma 
much gratiScation. My experience with Dr. Kane has led 
mo to beliovo that the scurvy, hitherto so often fatal to 
Arctic travellers, may be readily avoided by the liberal uso 
of a fresh animal diet ; and, although 1 have a fair supply 
of canned laeata ami a good allnwauce of fresh vegetables, 
yet I do not wish to depend wholly upon them ; and, in 
order to make assurance doubly sure, I have endeavoured 
to spare no pains in securing whatever game is within oiir 
roach. Accordingly I have always had a welI-organiz;;d 
party of hunters, who are exempt from other daty, and this 
system 1 propose continuing. The result thus for ha-s 
shown the correetnesB of ray plan. A more healthy ship's 
company could not bo desired. Not a single case of ill- 
ness has yot occiuTed. I do not expect to have any scurvy 
in my party, and I am firmly impressed with the belief 
that at Port Foulke men might live indefinitely without 
being troubled with that " flread scourge of the Arctic 
Zone." 1 do not, however, wholly rely upon the Limtera. 
The moral sentiments have much to do ^vith health every- 
where ; and, with the best food in the world, unhappiness 
%vill make more than the heart sick. For my own part, I 
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would rntlipr tuko my chances against the Bcni-vy with the- 
licirbs tiud tho love, than with hatred and the stalled 0-i. 
Luckily my chip's company arc as harmonious and hap]>y 
oa they aro healthy, and tho fault will he mine if they do 
not continue so. 

Our game-list, according to KnoiT, who keeps the tally, 
Hums uj) as follows : Eoindcer 74, foxes 21, harcB 12, 
seals 1, oidor ducks 1-4, dovekicB 8, auks 6, ptarmigan 1. 
This inchidL's nil that has hcen hrought on hoard from the 
beginning. Besides these suhstantial contributioue to our 
winter supplies, there are some twenty or thirty reindeer 
cached in various placeB, which are available whenever we 
choose to bring them in. Tho dogs are the largest con- 
sumers. 

I find McCormick suffcriug with n sore throat and! 
swelled tongue, resulting from eating buow, Leaving me 
at the glacier, he set out to retuiu on board, and, growing 
thirsty by the way, without being aware of the evil conse- 
quences likely to result tlierefrom, commenced eating' 
snow to fiucnuh it. Tho effect of this indulgence was so 
to inflame the mucous membrane as, in tho end, to render 
the thirst gi-eatcr and greater tho more the desire wae 
indulged, rinally respiration became difficult and painful, 
and ho arrived on board much exhaustBd. It is a good 
lesson for the ship's company, — a £act doubtless more- 
consoling to mo than to tho sufferer. 

October 29th. 

I went out to-day with Mr. Sonntag to Ms base line, antt 
mode some further mcaBurcmentB. In that direction there 
aro a couple of mammoth iceborgs, which I havo named! 
" The Twins." They loom up grandly against tho dark 
western sky. Castor carricB his head 230 foct above the 
sea, and Pollux, though of smaller dimensions, is seventeen' 
feet higher. 

After our usual evening game of chess, wo havo talked! 
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over some further projects for the field. I propose a drive 
into the region of Himiboldt Glacier, Sonntag one to Van 
Eenssclaer Harbour. It is important that the meridian 
of this latter place should h© connected with that of Port 
Fonlke. I yield to Sonntag for the present, and ho etarte 
the day after to-morrow, weather peiTQitting, — a proviso 
peculiarly necessary in this blustering place. There is 
very little light left to ue, hut the moon is full, and will 
prohahly serve to guide the party. There was? not even 
the faintest streak of light to-day at three o'clock. 

October 30th. 
Sonntag is all ready to start. He will take two sledges, 
with Jensen and Hans for drivers. They are prepared for 
seven days" absence. I have allowed Sonntag to provide 
his own exjuipmcut, without intorferonce. lie hae, I think, 
made it a little more cumbrous than he should, — a Lttlo 
too much for poreonal comfort, that will be dead weight. 
Travelling in this region is govemal by very rigorous 
lawB, and very little latitude is allowed in the choice of 
one's outfit. There is probably no place in the world 
where the traveller is comiielled to deny Imaself so com- 
pletely those little articles of convenience which contribute 
so much to the personal satisfaction. On shipboard he 
may indulge bin taste for luxury to the extent of his means ; 
but when ho takes to the ice-fields and the dog-sledge he 
must come down to hanl fare and carry nothing but what 
is absolutely necessary to sustain life, — and this is simply 
meat, bread, and coffee, or tea if he prefers it. The snow 
must serve for his bed, and hia only covering must he 
■what is just sufficient to keep him from freezing. Fire he 
cannot have, except the needful lamp to cook his food, and 
if he should get cold ho must warm himself by exercise. 
During my late journey to the glacier, I carried for fuel 
only three quarts of alcohol and the some tjuantity of oil, 
and this was not all used. 



I went this moming into the hold to look after my 
compauionu on the recent journey. They have all re- 
covered from their little frost-bites except Christian, whoso 
nose ifB as big ay his fist and as red as a beet. He takes 
good-naturedly the jeers of his messmates. Knorr is, 
however, almost as badly off in the nasal region as 
Christian, but ho has eufiered no further misadventure. 
The nose is, indeed, a serious intionvenienco to the Arctic 
traveller, for it insists upon exposing itself upon every 
occasion ; and if you put it under a ma.sk, it revenges itself 
by coaxing the moisture of the breath up beneath it, so 
that in an hour's time the intended protector becomes a 
worse enemy than the wind itself. The mask is, in a little 
while, but a lump of ice. 

My youthful secretary, by tho way, bora up bravely on 
the tramp, I should not liavo taken him but for his con- 
stant and oarnest appeals. There does not appear to bo 
much of life in him, but he has pluck, and that is an ex- 
cellent substitute ; and thus far this quality hns carried 
him through. My friends told me, before leaving home, 
that I was needlessly taking him to a very cold grave; but 
ho does not appear inclined to fiillil their predictions, and 
Beems likely to hold his own with the haidest-fiated sailor 
of the crew. He is hut eighteen years old, and, except 
Starr, who is about the same age, m the youngest member 
of my party. Starr, too, is a i)lacky and useful boy. He 
got into the party against my intentions, but I am very for 
from sorry. Inspired with enthusiasm for Arctic ad- 
venture, he volunteered to go with mo in any capacity; 
and, having no convenient room in the cabin, I told him 
that ho could go in the forecastle, little dreaming tliat ho 
would accept my offer; but, sure enough, he turned up the 
next day in sailor's rig. His bright beaver and shining 
broadcloth and ptdished pumps hod given place to cap 
and rod shirt and sea boots, and I wont on board to find 
ibo znotamorphosed boy of recent elegance manfully at 
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work. Admiring lus epirit, I promoted Bim on the spot, 
and sent Iiim aft to the ssiliag-master, — the beet I coiild 
do for him. 

The rivalry between Hans and Peter waxes warmer. 
My sympathies go with the latter, of which I have to-day 
given substantial proof. Up to this time Hans has had 
charge of Sonntag'a team, and has used it pretty much as 
he pleased ; but he being absent this momiug, and Jensen 
being off after some venison, I used Peter to drive me 
to the lower glacier, where I wished to make some 
sketches. It appears that this excited Hans' ire against 
poor Peter; which fact being duly reported by Jensen, I 
have taken the dogs from Hans and given them into Peter's 
exclusive choi-go. So ono savage is ploaaod and the other 
is displeased; but wo shall probably havo no public ex- 
hibitions of his spleen, as I have read him a lecture upon 
the evil consequences arising from the display of ill- 
temper, which he will probably remember, — as likely, 
however, for evil as for good ; for ho is not of a forgiving 
disposition. Jensen tells me that "they have made 
friends," which probably means mischief. 

HauB seems to retain tho intoUigonco for which be was 
distinguished when in tho Adm:m:e. His character has 
undergone but little change, and his face expresses tho 
same traits as formerly, — tho same smooth, oily voice, the 
same cunning littlo eye, tho same ugly disposition. I 
havo very little faith in him ; but Sonutag has taken him 
into his favour, and greatly prefers him to Jensen for a 
dog-driver. 

Peter, on tho other hand, is a (juiet, unobtrusive fellow, 
and is always ready and willing to do anything that is re- 
quired of him, even by the sailors, with whum be is very 
popular ; and, of coarse, as with good-nature everywhere, 
he is sometimes imposed upon, Jacob is Peter's brotlier, 
and he continues to be the butt of the forecastle. The 
men have mado a bargain with him, and, according to ail 
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accounts, it works RatiRfactorily. Tie is to wasli llioar 
dishes, and thej in return are to give Lim all tLe crumbs 
that fall from their tabic. On these he is growing mor»i 
and more fat, and he has now greater difficulty than evotj 
in getting about. There is a beam in tlio fore-hold, onljrj 
two feet and a half from tho floor, which he can no longer 
climb over. Hi'b efforts to crawl under it have been not 
unnptly compared to those of a Boal waddling over the ico 
about its breatbing-Jiole. Mr. Wardle's fat boy waa not 
more shapeless, and, like that plethoric individual, Ijfi 
chiefly divides bis time between eating and sleopiug. His 
cheeks are puffed out in a very ridiculous manner, and al- 
together he answers very well the description of Mira- 
beau's corpulent acquaintance, who seemed to have been 
created for no other purpose than to show to what extent 
the human ekin is capable of l>eing stretcLed without 
bursting. Tho executive ofBcor tells mo that he sent him 
the other day to the upper deck to dress a couple of rein- 
deer; but, having proceeded far enough to expose a tempt- 
ing morsel, he halted in Lie work, carved off a slice of the 
half-frozen flesh, and was found somo timo afterwards faafc 
asleep between tho two dead aaiinals, with the last frag- 
ment of his honne houche dangling from his lips, 

November 1st. 

The new month comes in stormy. The travel] ors were 
to have set out to-day, but a fierce gale detains them on 
board. The moon is now three days past full, and if they 
arc delayed mucli longor they will scarcely have light 
enough for the journey. 

McCormiek and Dodge have set a boar-trap between the 
icebergs Castor and Pollux, It is a mamrauth steel-trap, 
and is baited with venison and fastonod with my best ioe- 
auchor. I pity the poor boast that gets his foot in it. 

I have been overhauling our coal account, and have re- 
Tolated tho daily consumption for the winter. We have 
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tliirty-fonr tons on board, and have but two fires. Two 
and a half buckets full n diij go to tlio galley etove in tbe 
bold, and ono and a half to tho cabin ; and with this con- 
sumption of fuel the people live in comfort and cook their 
food and melt from the ice an abundant supply of water. 
The ice, which is of the clearest and purest kind, comes 
from ft little berg which is frozen up in tho mouth 
of tho harbour, about half a mile away. I liavo no stove 
in my own cabin, all the heat which I require coming to 
mo across the companion-way through tho slats of my 
door, from the ofBcors' stove. The tcmperatiu'e in which 
I live ranges from 40° to 60^, and, among my fure^ I 
lounge through tho hom's that I do not spend out of doors 
oa Buug and comfortable as I could wish to bo. Some- 
tliing of ray comfort is, however, due to tho excess of heat 
of the officers* ijuartorK. Tho temperature of their cabin 
runs sometimes to 75°, and is seldom lower than 60°, and 
they are at times actually sweltering. Our qnai-ters we 
throughout free from dampness and are well ventilated. 
A portion of the main-hatch above the men's quarters is 
always open, and the companion-scuttle is seldom closed. 
This ventilation being through the house on deck, that 
apartment is kept at quite a comfortable degree of warmth ; 
and it is a very convenient mediimi between tho lower 
deck and the outer air, lu this house such work is per- 
formed as cannot bo douo below ; and there, in the dim 
light of the signal-lamp, which hangs suspended from tho 
main-boom, ono may see almost at any time a motley 
group of men working or playing, as tho caso may bo. 
Forward in one comer stands Hans's tent, through tho 
elits in which come tho cheerful glimmer of a lamp and 
tho lullaby of an Esquimau mother, soothing to sleep her 
"pretty one." On the opposite side is our butcher-shop, 
where are piled up a lot of frozen reindeer, awaiting Mar- 
cus and Jacob, — the butchers. Near by stands our por- 
table forge and anvil, where McCormick is for ever blow- 
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ing the hot embers and pounding at nobody knows what. 
Dcxlge Bays "he is killing time," Under the window 
amidfihipe stands the carpenter's bench and the vice, where 
Christian, Jensen, Peter, and Hans ai-e always tinkering at 
some hunting or sledge implements, — while, mingling pro- 
inificnously on the deck, the officers and men may bo seen 
smoking their pipes, and apparently intent only npon as 
little exertion and as much amuBeroent as the Arctic night 
will give them. A cheerful light bursts up from below 
through the hatchwaye, bringing with it many a cheerful 
langh. Around the mainmast stands our gun-rack, and 
near by is a neat arrangement of McConnick's where every 
man has a peg for his fur coat, as we do not bring these 
things below, on occoimt of the great change of tem- 
perature producing dampness in them. 

November 2ijd, 

Tho barometer, which yesterday sunk to 29'58, has been ' 
steadily rising since, and stands now at 29*98, giving us 
thus a reasonable assurauco that tho gale will come to an 
end by-aud-by, aud let the travellei-s off. The galo has 
made wild work with tho ice, breaking it np and driving 
it out to the sontli-west until the open wat«r is within two 
miles of tho schooner. The " t\vins " are right npon the 
margin of it, and, were they not aground, would float away. 
One of Sonntag's bnse-liuo stations has drifted off, and the 
bear-trap has full<jwed after it, carrying away my fine ice- 
anchor. Strange, tho loose ice has all drifted out of sight, 
and not a speck is to be seen upon the unliappy waters 
which roll and tumble through tho darkness around Cape 
Alexander. 

The temperature during this gale has been, thronghont, 
very mild. Although tho wind was north-east, it has not 
been below zero at any time. 

November 3rd. 

The travellers are off at last, and at ten o'clock this 
% they disappoint me by not returning. Since it is 
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evident tliat tliey have gone oround Capo OhlBen, wliicli I 
liod Bonio rccujou to doubt, I see no cause why they should 
not reach their destinatioD. They will have, however, 
cracks which have beeu opened by the recent galee, and 
doubtless heavily hummocked ice, to contend with ; and I 
hardly know how Jensen will get on with this sort of tra- 
■velling. Bod enough for thoee who ore accustomed to it, 
it will bo a sore trial to him. He is a splendid whip, 
and drives Lis doga superbly when the ice is reasonably 
smooth, and the sledge glides glibly over it with the dogs 
at a gallop ; hut this floundering through hummocks and 
deep snow-drifts, where the sledge has to bo lifted and is 
often capsized, where the dogs are continually getting into 
a snarl, — their traces tangled, their tempers ruffled, and a 
general fight resulting, — is a very different sort of busi- 
ness, and is what he is not used to. To get through with 
it one requires an almost superhuman stock of enduring 
patience ; and if Jensen returns from this journey with n 
good record, I shall havo no fcai-s for Lim in the future. 
He is a very strong and able-bodied man, standing six feet 
in his shoes, and is of powerful muscular build. The 
knowledge acquired by some eight years' residence in 
Greenland, of hunting, and of the Esquimau language, 
•which he spoaka like a native, and of the English which 
he Las picked up from the British whalo-ships, mokes him 
one of the most useful members of my party. 

The men have been busy sowing np seal-skins into 
coats, pantaloons, and boots, to complete their winter 
wardrobe. They have tried very hard to got Mrs. Hans 
to do this work for them, but the indolent creature per- 
sistently refuses to BOW a stiteh. She is the most obstinate 
of her sex ; feels perfectly independent of everything and 
of everybody ; pouts fiercely when she is not phiaeed, and 
gets the Bulks about once a fortnight, when slie declares 
most positively that she will abandon Hans and the white 
mea for ever, and go back to her own people. She once 
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trietl the Gxporiment, nnd started off at a rapid rate, with 
hnr Imby on her back, towards Cttpo Alexander. There 
had ovideutly been a domestia spat. Hnns camo out of 
Lie teat as if notliiag imd hapjiened, and stood at the 
window leieurcly smoking hia pipe, and watching her in 
the most unconcerned manner in the world. As she 
tripped off south I called his attention to her. 

" Yes — mo see." 

" Where ie she going, Hans ?" 

" She no go. She ooine bacl: — all right." 

" But she will freeze, Hans '?" 

" She no freeze. She come hack by by, — you see." 

And ho went on smoking his pipe with a quiet chuckle 
which told how well ho understotjd the whims of his 
beloved. Two hours afterward sho came back, sure 
enough, very meek and very cold, for the wind was blow- 
ing in her face. 

The day being Saturday, the Bailors are busy by turns 
at the wash-tub, to have a clean turnout for Sunday, on 
which day, oyen in this remote corner of the world, every- 
body puts on his beet, and at Sunday-morning muster my 
people preBout a very neat and creditablo aj>pearanco. 
Tho gray uniform which I have adopted as a dress- suit ia 
always worn on that occasion, both by officers and men. 
Each (ifBcer has a sailor for a '* wnsherwonian," and I havo 
mine; and Knori- has just brought mo in the most en- 
couraging accounts of his skill, and as a proof of it I found 
on my table, when I camo in out of tho moonlight from a 
tramp to the open water (where I had been making some 
observations for tompornturc), a well-stai'chcd and neatly 
ironed cambric handkerchief, sprinkled with cologne. 

Tlie day, for Bonio reason or other, Beems to have been 
peculiarly bright and cheerful to everybody, and tho cheer- 
fulness runs on. into tlie evening. I fancy that our old 
cook was in a moro than usually good humour, and doubt- 
less this has had something to do with it, For my o^"n 
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part, I must acknowlcdgo the power of his artistic slcill na 
affecting the moral Bcntinients. My walk to the open 
water was both cuM aud fatiguing. Desiriug to get out 
as far as I coultl, I sprang over the loose ice-tables, and 
reached an iceberg neai- " The Twins," which I mounted ; 
and, after digging a htdo into it, found that it had a tem- 
perature only 8'^ lower than the temperature of the water 
that floated it, which was 29^. I scrambled hack to tho 
fast ice as q^uicldy as I could, for the tide and wand, which 
was strong from the land, looked very much as if they 
intended to carry tho raft out to sea. 

To come back to tho cook,^I was in a condition upon 
my return to do aiaidc justice to n tillet of venison, gar- 
nished with cm' rant-jelly, which was awaiting me, and 
upon tho preparation of which the cook had evidently ex- 
hausted all Ms skill ; and aftcrwai'd Knorr nnido for me, 
with my alcohol furnace, a cup of aromatic Mocha. 

And BO one may find pkaf3iiro even where Bncchua and 
Cupid deign not to como. True, this is tho region into 
which Apollo Toluntarily wandered after the decree of 
Olympus made him on exile, and whore the Hcilciiic poets 
dreamed of men living to an incredible ago, in the enjoy- 
ment of all possible felicity ; but, to say the truth, I ques- 
tion the wisdom of the banished god, as tratlition makes 
no mention of a schooner, aud I find that in this "Eesi- 
denco of Boreas " one must look out for himself pretty 
sharply, — poets to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

Tho cook brought me the dinner himself. " I tinks 
de Commander likes dis," said he, " coming from de cold." 

"Yes, cook, it is really superb. Now, what can I do 
for you ?" 

" Tank you, sar 1 I tinks if dc Commander would only 
be so kind as to give me a clean shirt, I s! all ho veiy 
tankful. He see die one be very dirty, and I gets no 
time to Tosh him." 

" Certainly, cook, yon ehall haTO two." 
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" Tnnk yon, sar !" and he bends himself htilf double, 
meaning it for a bow, and goes back well jjleased to hia 
stove and hia coppers. 

Out cook is quite a character. Ho is much the oldest 
man on board, and is tho most BiDgular mirtm-e of adverse 
moral finalities that I havo ever chanced to meet. Ho 
makes ifc Ms boast that ho has never been off the ship's 
deck since leaving Boston. "Vat should I go ashore 
for ?" said ho, one day, to some of tho ofGcers who wero 
reciting to him the wonders of tho land. " Me go ashore ! 
De land bo very good place to grow de vegetables, but it 
no placo to be. 1 never goes ashore vcn I can help it, 
and please my Hebenly Fader I never vill." 

I have passed an hour of tho evening very pleasantly 
with tho officers in their cabin, have tad my usual game 
of chesa with Knorr, and now, having done with this 
journal for the day, I will coil myself up in my nest of 
furs and read in Marco Polo of those parts of the world 
where people live without an effort, know not the use of 
bear-skins, and die of fovcr. After all, ono's lines might 
faU iu less pleasant places than in the midst of an Arctic 
winter. 
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CHAPTER XIII. ' 

|HE steadily increasing darkness was driving U8 
more and more within doors. Wo had now 
scarcely any light but tliat of tho moon and 
Btars. Tlie hunt was not wholly abandoned, 
bat BO few were the hours wherein we could see that 
it had heconiQ unprolitahle. TLo gloom of niglut Lnd 
settled in the valleys and had crept up tlie craf!;gy hills. 
The darkness being fairly upon lis, wo had now little 
other concern than to live through it«nd await the spring, 
and a return to active life and tho performance of those 
duties for which our voyage had been undertaUen. Aa a 
part of the history of the expedition, I will continue to 
give from my diary om* couree of life. 

November 5 th.. 

Our life haa worked itself into a very systematic routine. 
Our habits dirring tho Bimlight wore naturally Bomewhat 
irregular, but we liave now subsided into absolute method. 
"What a comfort it is to bo relieved of responsibility ! How 
kind it is of tho clock to toO us what to do ! The ship'g 
beU follows it through tho hours, and wo count its shi'ill 
sounds and thereby Imow precisely how to act. The boll 
tells us when it is half-past seveu in the morning, and 
then we " tiu^ out." An hour later we breakfast, and at 
one o'clock we lunch. Wo dine at six, and at eleven wo 
put out the lights and "turn in," — that is, everybody but 
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the writer of this Journal rrnd the " watch." After dinner, 
I usually join the officers at a game of whist, or in my 
own cabin have a game of chess with Sonntag or Knorr. 
One day differs very little from another day. Esidcliffo 
shows mc the record of the weather when he hoK made it 
up, in the evening ; and it is nlmoBt as monotonous as the 
form of its presentation. The doily report of sliip's 
duties I have from McComiick, hut that does not present 
anything that is peculiaily caliveuing. I make a note of 
what is parsing, in this voluminoua journal, — partly for 
Tiso, partly from habit, and partly for occupation. The 
readings of tho magnetometer and tho barometera and 
thermometers, and tho tide-register, and tif the growth of 
the ice, and all such like useful knowledge, iind a place 
on these pages ; but novelties arc rare, and when they do 
come I set opposite to them marginal notes, that I may 
pick them out from time to time m one does a happy 
event from the memory. 

The ship's duties go on thus :■ — After breakfast tho men 
" turn to " under tho direction of Dodge, and clear up the 
decks and polish and fill tho lamps ; and a detail is made 
to go out to the iceberg for our daily supply of water. 
Then the fire-hole is loolvcd after, the dogs are fed, the 
allowance of coal for the day is measured out, the store- 
room is imlockod and the rations are served ; and before 
lunch-time comes round the labours of tho day are done. 
After lunch wo take a walk for exercise, and I make it a 
rule that every one who has not been at work two hoars 
must spend at least that much time in walking for his. 
health. 

For my own part I take an almost daily drive around 
the bay or a Etroll over tho hills or out upon tho frozen 
sea. Sometimes I carry my riflo, hoping to shoot a deer 
or perhaps a beer, but usnolly I go unarmed and unac- 
eompamed, except by a sprightly Newfoundland pup which 
ro;oico6 in tho name of General. This littlo beast has 






Kliared with me my cabin sinco leaving Boston, and has 
alwayB insisted upon the choicefit placo. Wo have got to 
he the best of friends. Ho knovvR porfcctly well when the 
hour cornea to go out after hre^jkfast, and whiuea impa- 
tiently at the door ; and when he sees me take ray eap and 
mittens from their peg his happiness is complete. And the 
little fellow makes a most excellent companion. He does 
not bore mo with senseless talk, but ti'ies his best to make 
himself agreeable. If in the sober mood, ho walks beside 
me with stately gravity; but when not bo inclined he 
rushes round in the wildest manner, — rolling himself in 
the snow, tossing the white flakes to the wind, and now 
and then tugging at my huge far mittens or at the tail of 
my fur coat. Some time ago he fell down the hatch and 
broke his leg, and while this was healing I missed him 
greatly. There is excellent companionship in a sensible 
dog. 

I tiy as much as a reasonable regard for discipline will 
allow to cultivate the social relations and usages of home. 
True, we cannot get up a ball, and we lack the essential 
elements of a successful tea-party ; but we are not wholly 
deficient in those customs which, in the land whore tho 
loved ones are, take away so much of life's ronglmessos. 
And these little formal observances promote happinoBS 
ftnd peace. There is no place in the world where habits 
of unrestrained familiarity work so much misckief ns in 
the crowded cabin of a little vessel, nor is there any place 
where true politeness is so great a blossirig. In short, 1 
;ry to make our winter abode as cheerful as possible ; and 
wo shall need all the brightness we can get T\'ithin these 
wooden walls, if wo would not be overwhelmed mth tho 
darkness which is outside. I want my people always to 
feel that, from whatever hardship and exposure they may 
encounter, they can hero find cheerful shelter from the 
storms, and repose from their fatigues. 

As for as possible, Sunday is observed as we would 
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observe it at home. At ten o'clock, accompamerl by the 
executive oflicei', I hold an inspection of every {Mirt of the 
vcRsel, and esaniiuo minutely into the health, habits, and 
comforts of the whole shii>'s company ; and immediately 
afterwards they all assemblo in the ofl&cere' quarters, where 
I read to them a portion of the morning service ; and this 

1 IB followed by a chapter Irom the good Book, which we all 
love nlike, wherever we are. Sometimes I read one of 
Blair'ji fine Bermons, and when meal time cornea rotmd we 
find it in our heart to ask a continuance of God's provident 
caro ; and if exprcBsed in few words, it is perhaps not the 

' less felt. 

Novcmbft 6th. 

The travellers have returned, and, as I feared, they 
bavo been unsuccessfuJ. Sonntag has dined with me, and 
be has just iiiiiabed the recital of the adventures of hie 
party. 

The joxuiiey was a very difficidt one. High hnnimocks, 
deep snow-drifts, open cracks, severe winds were their 
embarrassments ; and these ai'o obstacles not to bo encoun- 
tered without danger, fatigue, and frost-bites. 

They had much trotiblQ iu getting out of Hartstene 
Bay, the water coming almost iu to the land-ice. Onco 
outside, however, they had an easy run np the coast to Fog 
Inlet, where one of the sledges broke down, and they came 
npon open cracks which they could not pass. After re- 
I pairing the sledge as well as they were able, they tmnied 
their faces homeward. When a little way above Cape 
Hatherton, they struck the trail of a couple of hears ; and, 
giving chase, the animals were overtaken and captured. 
They proved to be a mother and her cub, 

Sonntag has given me a lively description of the chase. 
The bears were started from the margin of a ridge of 
hummocked ice where thoy had been sleeping ; and they 
at onqe for the open cracks outside, distant about 
As Boon as tlie dogs discovered the trail, they 
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daslied ofi" upon it into the hummocks, without waiting to 
bo directed by their drivorSj and utterly regordlesa of tho 
Safety of the sledges or of the persons seated upon them. 
Tho hummocks wore very high, and the passages between 
them rough and tortuous. Had tho beara kept to them 
thoy might have bafiiod pursuit ; for the progress of the 
sledges was miich iaterruptod, and the track could not 
always bo followed. But the ridge was not above a 
quartei- of a milo la width, and tho bears, striking 
directly across it, evidently preferred seeking safety 
beyond a crock, over which they could pass by swim- 
ming. 

The first plungo into tho hummocks was rather excit- 
ing. Jensen's team led tho way, and Hans, following 
after, rushed up pell-mell alongside. Joaaon's sledge was 
nearly capsized, and Sonntag rolled oflf in tho snow ;. but he 
was fortunate enough to catch the upsbiader, and with its 
aid to recover his seat. Tho tangled ica greatly retarded 
the impatient dogs, bringing them several times almost to a 
Btond ; but their eagerness and their di'ivers' energy finally 
triumphed over all ohstaclca, and thoy emerged at length, 
after much serious ombarraBsmeut, upon a broad and 
almost level plain, whore for tho first time tho game came 
in view. 

The delay of the sledges in the hummocks had allowed 
the bears to get the start of fully a mile, and it appeared 
probable that thoy would reach tho water before thoy 
could be overtaken. Tho dogs seemed to be conscions of 
this danger, as well as tho hunters, and they laid them- 
selves down to the chase with all the wild instinct of their 
nature. Maddened by the detention and the prospect of 
the prey escaping them, the bloodthirsty pack swept 
across the plain like a whirlwind. Jensen and Hans en- 
couraged their respective teams by all the arts known to 
the nativo hunter. The sledges fairly flaw over the hard 
snow and bounced over the drifts and the occasional pieces 
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ai ioo which projected above the otherwise genorally^ 
Bmooth siirfaoo. 

It wiiH a wild cliaso. The dogs manifested in their 
fij)cod and cry nil tliu iiiipaticuco of a ]>ack of hounds in 
vicsv of the fox, with tuu times their savngeness. As they 
uoart'd the game they seemed to Souutag like so many 
wolves closing iijhiU a wouudod bitflalo. 

In loKH than a quarter of au hour the distance between 
purHuura and jinrsucil was lessoned tn a few hundred yards, 
and thou they wore not far from the water, — which to the 
one was safety, to the other defeat. During all this time 
the old boar was kojtt back hy the yonng one, wliich she 
was ovidoutly unwilling to almudon. 'J"ho poor beast was 
iu agony. Her criea were piteous to hear. The little on© 
jogged on by her side, frightened and anxious ; and 
although it greatly retarded her progress, yet, iu full view 
of the danger, she would not abandon it. Fear and ma- 
teraal affection appeared alternately to govern her resolu- 
tion ; but fitill she held firm to her dependent oflspring. 
One motucut nho would rush forward toward the open 
water, as if intent only upon her own safety, — then she 
would wljoel round and push on the Btruggling cub with 
Iter BQOut ; and tlieu again she would run beside it as if 
coaxingly encouraging it to greater epecd. Jleanwhile her 
enemies were rusliitig on and steadily neariug the game. 
The dogs, fiirgottlng their own fatigue in the prospect of 
ft speedy oncoiintor, pressed harder and harder into their 
eoUars. The criticid niument was rapidly approadung ; 
and to odd to the embarrassments of the bruin family, 
the little hear was giving out. 

At length the sledges wore within fifty yards of the 
struggling animals. Leaning forward, each hunter now 
seized the end of tlie lino which bound the traces together 
in one fastening, and slipjHul the knot. Tlio sledges 
stojjped, and the dogs, freed from the load which tlioy had 
been dragging, bounded fiereoly for their prey. The old 
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heainl tho rush of hor coming enemies, and, halting, 
squared herself to meet the assault, while the little one 
ran frightened round hor, and then crouched for shelter 
between her logs. 

Tho old and oxporicnccd leader, Oosisoak, led the at- 
tack. Queen Arkadik was close beside him, and the other 
twenty wolfish heafitu followed in order of their Rpeed. 
The formidable front and defiant roar of the infuriated 
monster split thcj pack, and they passed to right and left. 
Only one dog faced her, aud he (a young one), with more 
courage than discretion, rushed at her throat. In a mo- 
ment he waa crushed beneath her huge paw. Oosisoak 
came in upon her flank, and Arkadik tore at her haunch, 
and the other dogs followed this prudent example. She 
turned upon Oosisoak, and drove him fi'om his hold ; but 
in this act the cub was uncovered. Quick as lightning 
Karaulc flew at its neck, and a slender yellow mongrel, 
that we call Schnapps, followed after ; hut the little bear, 
imitating the example of its mother, prepared to do battle. 
Karsuk missed his grip, and Sehnap])B got tangled among 
its legs, Tho poor dog was soon doubled uj> with a blow 
in tho sido, and escaped yowling from tho meltie. Oosi- 
soak was hard preseed, but his powerful rival Erebus came 
to his relief, and led hie followers upon the opposite 
flank, which coneoutratod onslaught turned the bear again 
in tho direction of her cub in time to save it; for it was 
now being pulled down and worried by Karsuk and his 
pack. For a, moment disregarding her own tormentors, 
she throw herself upon tho assailants of the cub, and to 
avoid her blows they quickly abandoned theii* hold and en- 
abled her once more to draw tho frightened though plucky 
little creature under her. She had come to tho rescue at 
tho critical moment, for tho poor thing was weakened with 
the loss of blood, and was fairly eshauated with tho fight. 

By this timo Jensen and Hans had drawn theii- rifles 
from tho sledge, and hastened on to tho conflict, The dogs 
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were so thick abotit the game that it was somo time be- 
fore they conld ehoot with safety. They both, however, 
succeeded tit last in getting a fine chance at the old bear, 
and fired. One ball etrack her in the mouth, and the 
other oue in the shoulder ; but neither did much harm, 
and brought only a louder roar of pain and anger.] 

The dogK, beaten off from their attack on the cub, now 
concentrated npoa the mother, and the battle became moro 
fierce than over. The snow waa covered with blood. A 
crimson Bti-eam poured from the old bear's mouth, and 
auuthor trickled over the white hair fi-om her shoulder. 
The little one was torn, and bleeding from many ugly 
wounds. Oue dog was stretched out crushed and almost 
lifeless, and another miirkefl the spot^ whore his agony 
was expending itself in piteous cries, with many a red 
stain. 

Sonntag now cjime up with a fresh weapon. A well- 
directed volley from the three rifles brought her down 
upon her side, and the dogs rushed in upon her: but 
thoiTgh Btunned and weakened by loss of blood, yet she 
was not mortally hurt ; and, recovering herself in an in- 
Btant, she once more scattered the dogs and again shel- 
tered her ofikpring. But the fate of tho cub was already 
sealed. Exhausted by the fearful gashes and tho throt- 
lings which it had received from Karauk and his fol- 
lowers, it sank cxijixing at its mother's feet. Seeing it 
fall, she forgot, for a moment, the dogs, in her affection, 
and, sttioping down, licked its face. As if imwilling to 
believe it dead, she tried to coax it to rise and make a 
still further fight for life. But at length the truth seemed 
to dawn upon her, and now, apparently conscious that the 
cub no longer needed her protection, she turned upon her 
tormentors with redoubled fury, and tried to escape. 
Another dog was cituj^ht ia tho attack, and was flung 

""I'licr to join the unlucky Sclniapps. 

")t time she now appeared tn realize that she 
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was beset with other enemies than the dogs. Hans's rifle 
had misBcd fire, oud ho was adFoncing with a native spear 
to a t»nd-to-hand encaunter. Seeing him approacli, the 
infuriated monster cleared away the dogs with a vigorous 
dash, and charged him. He threw his weapon and wheeled 
in flight. The bear bounded after him, and in an instant 
more neither speed nor dags could have saved him. For- 
tunately, Sonntag and Jensen had by this time reloaded 
their rifles, and, with well-directed shots, they stopped Lor 
mad career, A hall, penetrating the spine at the base of 
the skull, rolled her over on the hlood-staiued snow. 

The skins being removed, and a portion of the flesh of 
the young bear prepared for cairying home, the dogs wore 
allowed to gorge themselves, and the party pitched their 
tent and camped. The next run brought them to the 
vcBseL 

The frost has nipped Jensen a little on the nose, and 
Hans is touched on the cheeks \ but Sonntag has come ofT 
without a scratch. They have hail a very hai-d journey. 
Everything conspired against them ; and if they did not 
reach their destination, they are none the less entitled to 
great credit for their persovering efforts, continued as they 
were against such odds. 

The eristenco of this open water greatly puzzles me. 
No such phenomenon was witnessed in 1853-55 from Van 
Eensselaer Harbour. Wliether it extends across the 
Sound, or how far to the north or south, I am unable to 
judge. It is probably merely local,— dependent upon the 
currents and winds. 

November Till. 

The wind is blowing fiercely from the north-east, and 
the temperature is 16" below zero. The effect of the gale 
has been to diiva the ice away again from the outer bay, 
and wo are once more within, the Bound of the roaring 
Bur£ 
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November 8tli, 
The air having become somewhat more quiet, I walked 
out to-day to the open wRter. Kuorr accompanied me. 
The view from the margin of the ice was dark and fearful. 
Heavy mist-clouds hung over the sea. Loose ice-fields 
were di'ifting through the thickness, erasliing harshly 
against each other, and sending the spray gleaming into 
the moonliglit. The icebergs stood out here and there 
in stem defiance of the Jarring elements, while the 
tnmhling seas sti'nck the white foam for up their lofty 
sides ; and out of the gloom came a ^^'ail, as of 

" a thouaantl <;lio3ts. 
Shrieking at onco on tho liollow wind." 

On our way back, Knorr, who has much ekiE in getting 
himself into trouble, failed in a spring as wo wcro making 
our way over some loose floes, and he plumped bodily into 
the sea. The accident woa not less dangerous than dis- 
agreeable ; for after I had dragged him out of the water 
there were almost two miles between us and the schooner. 
Fortunately he arrived on board after a vigorous run with 
nothing worse than a frozen foot, which did not, however, 
result in any inconvenience greater than the pain, since 
mj former cxperionco readily suggested the proper 
I'omedies. The frozen member was first placed in ice- 
cold water, the toraperaturo of which was slowly increased 
from hour to hour until the flesh was completely thawed 
out. There was no resulting inflammation, and the foot 
came from the bath without even a blister. 

November 10th. 
We are in the midst of a regular thaw,— a thaw in 
November under the Polo Star, — traly a sti-ange event to 
chronicle. The temporatiu^ has gone up to 11" above 
zero. 

The cold of the last month has frescoed the house on 
deck with delicate frost, — the condensed moisture that 
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OBCftpcB from below. lu many places this frost is two 
incheK thick, and uow it is melting. Tho water (L'ops 
upon tho deck, and everything thereon is soukcd. We 
have reduced the fires and opened the wiadows. 

November lltli. 

The tomper&tnre continues to rise, and tho thaw goea 
on. A regular shower falls upon the deck. There is a 
huge puddle amidnhips, and the di'ip, drip, drip is any- 
thing but agrccflble. 

My journal is looking up, — two novelties in one day. 
First a thaw, and then a newspaper. The free press 
follows tho flag all over t!ie world, and tho North Pole 
rejoices in " Tho Port Foulko Weekly News," 

During the post week everybody haH been much inte- 
rested in a newspaper enterprise, bearing the above "title. 
Thinking to create a diversion that would confound our 
enemy, the darkness, I propofted some time ago to the 
officers that we should publish a weekly paper, ofler- 
ing at the eame time my assistance. Tho proposition 
was hailed with pleasure, and my fullest anticipations 
are more than realized. Mr. Dodge and Mr. Knorr 
iindertook to act as odifcors, at least for the first week, and 
they have busied them selves gathering from cabin and 
forecastle whatever was likely to prove attractive, and right 
good success have they met with. The first numbej 
appeared to-day, and it contains some things that are 
" rich and rare," and very clever, and many of the best 
came from the forward part of the ship. 

Its appearance makes quite an event, and, as a hygienic 
agent, its importance cannot be too highly estimated. 
The project set everybody on tiptoe of expectation, and 
for several days past very little else has been talked aboxit 
but ," the paper." All the details of its getting- up have 
been conducted with a most farcical adherence to the 
customs prevailing at home. There is a regular corps 
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of txlitora and reporters, an office for " general no\vs," an 
" editorial dopartment," and a " tolcgrapL station," whcro 
information is snppoHcd to bo received from all quarters 
of the world, and the relations existing between the sun, 
moon, and stars are duly reported by " reliable corro- 
Bpondouts," and pictorial represoutatioua of extraordinary 
occurrences ai'o also received from " our artist on tho 
spot." 

Of course, much depended npon tbo eclai with which it 
burst into being ; and, couseioua of this important fact, 
tho editors Bpared no pains to Lcighton public curiosity, 
by the issuing of " handbills " and "■ posters," and all othex 
means known among the caterers for tho popular intfl- 
Icctual paiato. McCormick lent his assistance, and dii-ected 
tho preparation of a somewhat better dinner than usual j 
80 that, no matter what might be tho merits of this eagerly 
expected prodigy, it was sure of a hearty reception. 
Mr. Kiiorr had charged himself witli the mechanical 
execution, and was kno^vn to have tho infant ixii'iodical in 
his keei)ing ; and acconiingly, after tho cloth was 
removed, loud calls wore made for its production. While 
he was hauling it out fi-om iindor his pillow (where it had 
been carefully stowed out of sight until the auspicious 
moment should arrive), demands were made upon him to 
read it aloud. This he was about to do when some one 
claimed that so important an event sliould not pass off so 
informally. " Agreeably to national usage, wo should 
call a meeting, organize it by the appointment of the 
proper officers, and name an orator for the occasion. 
Then, and not until then, can it be said that wo have 
copcrly inaugm-ated the important event which has 
spired. The public of Port Foulko will not rest con- 
loss conspicuous mark of glorification over 
occurrence as tlic establishment of a free 
loto frontier of civilization," 

uo otniliillD was made, — indeed, it was 
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received witli mucli favour ; and tie meeting was accord- 
ingly organized by unanimously calling Mr. Sonntng to 
the " cliaii." After naming the requisite number of vice- 
presidents and secretaries, Mr. Kuorr was selected orator 
by acclamation- And now there commenced a violent 
clapping of hands and a rattling of tin cups, mingled 
with criea of " order " and " hear, hear ! " in the midst of 
which the orator mounted the locker and addressed his 
uuditora as follows : — 

" Fellow-citizons : — Called by the unanimous voice of 
this unenlightened community to inaugurate tho new era 
which has davvnorl ujion a benighted region, it is my 
happy privilege to announce that wo have, at tho cost of 
much time, labour, and means, supplied a want which has 
too long been felt by tho people of Port Fonlke. We ore, 
fellow-citizens, no longer without that inalienable birth- 
right of every American citizen, — a Free Press and an 
Exponent of Public Opinion. 

" Overcome with the. gravity of my situation, I find 
myself imablo to make you a speech befitting the solemnity 
and importance of the occasion. It is proper, however, 
that I should state, in behalf of myself and my Bohemian 
brother, that, in observance of a time-honoured custom, 
wo will keep our opinions for om*sclvea and our argu- 
ments for the public. Tho inhabitants of Port Foulka 
desire the speedy return of the Sun. We will advocate 
and urge it. They wish for Light. Wo will address 
ourselves to tho Celestial Orbs, and point out the oppor- 
tunities for reciprocity. They are in seoi-ch of happiness. 
We will, in pursuance of that eamo time-honourod 
custom (which I may say has made the press a power, 
air, in this great and glorious nineteenth centiiry) — wo 
will, I say, at all times freely counsel them to the 
observance of both public and private virtue. 

"Fellow-citizens: — This is a memorable epoch in tho 
history of Port Foulfce. We arc vafoxmaA. ^■iA. Siys, 
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original name is Annyeiqueipablaitah, which means, 
after it is pronounced, ' Tlio PUco of tlje Howling 
Winds.' On this public occasion it is proper that we 
fihoulil direct our thoughts to the future, especially to our 
[ Bnblime ' mission.' This ' Placo of tho Howling Winds,' 
you will observe, fellow citizens, is on tho remotest con- 
fines of our wido-Bproftd country, — a country, fellow- 
citizens, whoso viist sides arc bathed by tho illimitahlo 
ocean, and which stretches from the rising of the sun in 
tho sotting thereof, and from tho Aurom Borealis to the 
Southern Cross. But why do I say the Aurora Borealis, 

low-citizons ? Have wo not left that vague border of tho 
national domain far behind us? Yes, fellow-citizens! 
and it now devolves upon us to bring tho vexed question 
of natioEid boundaries, which has been opened by our 
enterprise to a point — to a point, sir ! Wo must carry it 
I to tho very Pole itself I — and there, sir, wo will nail the 
Stars and Stripes, and our flag-staff will becoin© tho spindle 
of the world, and tho Universal Yankee Nation will go 
whirling round it like a top, 

" FelloW'Citizons and friends : — In conclusion allow me 
to propose a sentiment befitting tho occasion, — A Free 
Press and tho Universal Yatikco Nation : May tho former 
continue in times to come, as in times gone by, tho hand- 
maiden of Liberty and the emblem of Progross ; and may 
tho latter absorb all Creation and become the grand 
Celestial Whirligig." 

Tho youthful orator sat down amidst what tho press 
would very properly designate as " tumultuous applause," 
He had evidently made a favourable impression as well in 
behalf of himself as of his paper, and we were all tho 
more eager than over for the reading. After tho rattling 
of the tin cups had subsided, the reading began, and it 
was not interrupted except by those marks of approbation 
rfiich men are always apt to indulge when iiossessed 
'".ctory dinner, and are listening afterward to good 
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stories. The only regret expressed was that it should 
come so quickly to an end. The expreesious of approval 
were universal, a vote of thanks was bestowed upon 
the editors, the orator was toasted, and tho occasion 
wound up iu a very lively manner. Having but one copy 
of tho paper, this was handed over to the Kiilors as soon 
OS Knorr had finished reading it in tho cabin, and the 
marks of approbation wore equally reassuring from that 
quarter. It contains sixteen pages of closely-written 
matter, a somowbat ambitious pietiu'e of our winter har- 
bour, a portrait of Sir John Franklin, and a spirited 
likeness of the General, with his wounded paw in a sling. 
There is a fair sprinlding of " enigmas," " original 
jokes," " items of domestic and foreign intelligence," 
" personals," " advertisements," &c., &c., among a larger 
allowance of more pretentious effusions. Among these 
latter there is an illustrated prospectus by the senior 
editor, a poem by tho steward, and a song which is 
addressed to tho General, This last the men are now 
singing, and they soom to take special delight in the 
chorus, which nms thus : — 

" Hang np the barneas and the whip, 
Pnt op the ftlerlge on the ship ; 
Thoro's no more work for poor Gi'n-e-ral, 
For to'a going for liia wind for to slip." 

am sorry to say that the prophecy therein contained is 
likely to prove true, for the General is very sick. Poor 
fellow 1 ho heare every word of this unpitying merriment 
over his misfortimos, and, could he speak, I have no doubt 
that he would sigh with Gray's cat,^ 

■' Aka !— 
A favourite has no frienda I" 

However, there is a verso coming, to which he is listening 
attentively, and the very tears mount to his eyes with this 
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nnexpected mark of syinpntlij'. For his sake I give it a\ 
place hero : — 

" Sad times UiC'te will be whrn the Qfncrnl slips Lis wind. 
And is guthered t<) his fiitliers ilown below; 
And is ffone far away with liia brnken Itg and all, 
And is buried uuderneath the cold auovv." 

November 12tli. 

The temperature hiva gone down within 4" of zero, but 
'there is Btill much slush and dampness. The snow Ijing 
next the ice iu filled with wator, a circumstance wliich it 
is difficult to explain, since tho touiperatnru has not, at 
any time, reached the freezing point, and the ice on which 
the snow rests ia over throe feet thick. There would 
appear to bo a eort of an osmotic action taking place. 
Hnow is now beginning to fall, and, as usual, it is very 
light and beautifully and regularly crystallizod. ITio 
depth of snow which has fallen up to this time is 15J 
inches. 

November 13th. 
Worse and worse. The temperature has risen again, 
and the roof ovor the upper deck gives ns once more a 
worse than tropic shower. The snow next the ico grows 
more Hlusby, and this I am more than ever puzzled to 
understand, since I have found to-day that the ice, two 
feet below the Burfaee, has a temperature uf 20° ; at the 
surface it ia 19', and the snow in contact with it is 18''. 
The water is 29". 

The dorkneBS is not yet quite absolute. With some 
difBculty I can still see to read ordinary print at noon. 

NoTember 14th. 

The wind has been blowing for nearly twenty-fom- 

hours from the north-east, and yet the temperature holds 

on as before. At 10 o'clock this evening it avob 4^". I 

have done with speculation. A warm wind from the mer 
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«?e qlace, and this boundless reservoir of Greenland frost 
makes miscliief with mj theories, as facts have heretofore 
done with the theories of wiser men. As long as tho 
wind camo from tho sea I cotdd find some excuse for the 
unseaBonahlo warmth. 

■ I have rigged a now tidc-rcgist-cr to-day, with the aid 
of McCormick, my man of all ingenious work. If it 
prove as effective as it is simple, I shall have a good 
registry of the Port Fouiko tides. It is but a light rope, 
to one end of which is attached n heavy stone that rests 
firmly on tho bottom of the sea. Tho rope comes up 
through the lire-hole, and pttsses over a pulley and down 
again into tho water, having nt this last end a ten-pound 
leodon wciglit. The pulley is attached to an oar whidi 
IB supported upon two pillars made with blocks of ice. 
Two feet below tho oar, and in close contact with the 
Tope, there ie an iron rod, and, the rope being divided 

■ into feet and tenths of a foot by little sti-ings having 
" knots," the stage of the tide is read with tho aid of a 
bull's-eye lantern, as the rod passes the strings. The only 
<lrawbftck is the difBciilty in keeping tho rope from ''foul- 
ing" with tho ice, as it vsill do if tho fire-hole is not 
cleared at least four times an hour. 
B The fire-holo needs no descrij.tion further than tho 
™^ mere mention of its name. In. tho event uf iire occurring 
in the schooner, this hulo is our only reliance for water ; 
and it is therefore carefully looked ofter. Thus far the 
watch Ima broken it out hourly. 

Novem'ber 15lh. 

The wind has packed the enow again, and, tho tem- 
perature having crawled down to zero, tlie dampness has 
almofit disappeared. 

I have presented Hans with a new suit of clothes and a 
pair of my reddest flannel shirts, thinking by making him 
better off than Peter to quiet his jealousy. If I have not 
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succeeded in tbis, I have at least tickled his vanity, for 
ho is ft natural-bom dandy, and no person on board is sol 
fond of getting himself up as this same savage hunter. 
At Siujday ins])cction no one more delights to appear in 
gorgeous array. With the other Esquimaux he does not 
deign to associate on tomia of equality. To his finer 
clothes he doubtless attributes much of his personal 
importance \ — but such things are not confined to Esqui- 
maux. 

NoveniTier IGtli. 

McConnick has established a school (>f navigation, ani ^ 
has tliree good i^upils in Bmuirai, Charley, and McDonald. 
Thero is indeed quite a tMi'st for Imowlcdge in that quarter 
known as " Mariner's Hull," and an excellent library, which 
wo owe to the kindness of our Boston friends, is well used. 
In the cabin there is a quiet settlement into literary case. 
Dodge boa already consumed several boxos of "Littell's 
Living Ago " and the " Westminster Ecviow," Knorr 
studies Danish, Jensen English, and Sonntag is wading 
through Esquimau, and, with his long, mathematical head, 
is conjuring up somo incomprehensible compound of dif- 
ferential quantities. As for myself, tliere is no end to my 
occupations. The routine of oiu: life causes me much 
concern and consumes much of my time. Perhaps I give 
myself needless anxiety about the affairs of my household, 
and charge myself uselessly with " that caro which is the 
enemy of life," and which long ago disturbed the earthly 
career of the good old Mother Hubbard ; but then I find 
in it my chief satisfaction, and the leisure hours are 
filled up pleasantly enough with a book or a walk or this 
journal. On mo tho days of darlmcss have not yet begun 
to hang heavily, but I can seo weariness in the futui'o. 

November 17th. 
Tho tomperatnro has fallen to 10" below zero, for which 
wo ore duly thankfuL Again the air sparkles with cold, 
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' and a dead calm lias let t]io frost cover tho whole outer 
bay witli ico, uud tlie crystal plain c^uads as ior as tho 
oye will carry over the Sound. 

The tide-register works quite well, but tho youngsters 
complaiu bitterly of tho trouble in keeping the firo-holo 
clear of ice, and of reading the ico-coated knots in tho 
darkness. Starr slipped partly into tho hole to-day, and 
nearly ruined the inBtnunuut by grasping it for support. 
Tho readings are generally quite accurate, but to guard 
against serious error I havo my o\vn way of making a 
check upon the icc^foot. We have to-day 9 feet 7 inches 
between ebb and flood. 

Tho poor foxos have become tho innocent victims of a 
new excitement. They are very numerous, and tho officers 
are after thom with dead-falls, titips, and guns. Their 
skins aie very fine and pretty, and make warm coats, 
although I do not perceive that they aro used for this 
pui-pose ; but they go instead into the very safest corners 
of their lockers. Doubtless " there's a lady in tho case." 

November 1 8th. 
A calm, cold, cloar, q^uiot day, marked by no unusual 
event other thau tho appearance of the second number of 
" The News." HaduliJib brought it out, and there was 
another bright ovoniug in this darkness-beleaguered 
schooner. 

November 19th. 

Our quiet life has been disturbed by a mysterious event 
I have often meutioned in these pages the ludicrous rivaliy 
which grow up bctweeu tho two Esijuimaux, Hans and 
Peter. Both havo been UBcfal, but their motives have 
been very diflereut. One has shown, like Mr. Wemmick, 
a laudable dceu-o to get hold of " portable proporty " by 
fair means ; tho other has been influenced by an envious 
disposition quito independent of the value attached to his 
gains. Ho is a tyjie of a branch of the human family 
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who cannot view witL calmness tLe prosperity of others, 
^\^lotbe^ this feeling in Hans etfipped with the emotion^ 
or whether it has expended itself in crime, remains to ba 
Bcen. 

I woa quietly reading on my lounge this morning ab 
two o'clock, when tho profound etillnees was broken by 
footsteps in tho companion-way. A moment afterward 
tho steward entered mtbontthc ceremony of knocking, and 
stood before me with an atmosphere of alarm about him 
which seemed to foTobode evil. While he was hesitating, 
for speech, I inriuired of him what on earth had brought 
him upon mo at this hour. Was tho ship on fii'o ? With- 
out heeding my question, he exclaimed, — 

" Peter's gone, sir 1" 

" Gone ! "Where to ?" 

" Gone 1 Run away, sir 1" 

" le that all ?" and I returned to my book, and bade 
him go back to hia bed. 

" It's HO, sir [ Ho has run away, sir !" 

And sure enough it was so. The enrnestncss of the 
steward's manner convinced me nt length that something 
was wrong, and I immediately caused the ship to be 
searched. But Peter was nowhere to be found, Hia 
hammock had not been disturbed since it hitd been taken 
down yesterday morning, and he was evidently not in the 
vessel. 

All hands were called, and, while I interrogated the 
sailors, Jeuson obtained what information ho could from 
the Esquimaux. Potor had been on board all the evening, 
had mossed with the men, had smoked his pipe and drunk 
his cofFec as uma], and ho appeared to be very happy and 
well contented. I was greatly puzzled to account for his 
absence. There being no moon, it seemed impossible that 
he should have voluntarily gone far from the vessel, and 
•^d very unlikely that ho would remain long absent 
"wcidont had overtaken him. But the vague 
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tmsatisfactory answers given by Hans were caTculatod 
to arouse Buspicion, Haus at lost hinted that Peter was 
afraid of the men ; but this was all that I could get out of 
him. The men declare that he has always been a great 
pet with them, and I cannot leai'u that in any instance ho 
Las been unkindly treated. 

While all this cross-questioning was going on, tho 
lamps were being prepared for a search. Tho people 
wore divided into seven equuds, and their lights woro 
Boon seen flickering over the harbour. Two hours elapsed, 
and I had begun to doubt if we Bhould make any discovery, 
when a signal came from McCoimick, who had found 
fresh tracks on tho south side of the harbour, and, at 
about two and a half miles from the schooner, he had 
followed them across the broken land-ice, and thence up 
the steep hill. At the foot of tho hill a small hag, con- 
taining a few articles of clothing, was picked up, and these 
were quickly recognized as Peter's property. There was 
no longer any doubt as to the fact that the steward was 
right. Peter Lad exirely run away. But what could pos- 
sibly be the motive ? Whore had he run to ? and what 
Lad ho run for? 

There being clearly no object in following tho trail, 
we returned on board, very much bewildered. Nobody 
knew anything about it. Marcus and Jacob declare abso- 
lute ignorance, and Hans possesses no other information 
than what he has already comraimicated. But neverthe- 
less, I cannot disabuse my mind of the impression that 
Hans is really at the bottom of this bad business ; and I 
have dismissed him from my cabin with the oesurance 
that if I find him guilty of treachery towardia Peter I will 
hang him to the yard-arm without hesitation. This ha is 
quite competent to understand, and ho declares that he 
will follow up Peter's tracks and bring tho unhappy boy 
on board. Here, for tho present, this painful episode in 
our quiet life must rest. 
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November 20th. 

Hans, accompanieJ bj one of the sailorSj has been out 
for several houre trying to follow Peter's trail; but a 
strong wind has drifted the snow, and not a vestigo of his 
footsteps remained. Houb came back evidently a littlo 
doubtful as to liie fate ; but ho looked the picture of inno- 
cence itself, and did not appear to have iipou his mind 
any other thought than that of sorrow for Peter's unhappy 
condition. 

Whero hag the fiigitivo gone? la ho trying to reach 
tlio WlitJe Sound Esquimaux? From Hans's account, 
there aro probably none nearer than Northumberland 
Island, a himth-ed milcfi away ; and perhaps tho nearest 
may bo still iifty miles further, on the soutli side of tho 
Sound. Possibly some hunters may temporarily rosido 
on the north sido, in which case only is there any chance 
of safety to the fugitive, should his purpeeo lie in that 
directiou. It is not at all improbable tliat Ham? has told 
him positively that Esq^uimaui aro living at Sorfalik, 
which is nut above tliirty miles distant, and which placo 
might bo readily reached by him ; but, without dogs, tho 
journey fui-ther south is impracticable. It may bo, how- 
over, that Hans is eutu'oly innocent of all concern in this 
mysterious business, and that it is, as ]VIr. Sonutag thinks, 
merely an Esquimau whim, and tliat Peter, provoked at 
Bome slight put upon him by one of the crew, has gone off 
to cool his anger at Etah or ia a snow hut, That Hans 
is guilty seems to bo the general belief; and it is very 
easy to suppose that he has given Peter to understand that 
tho friendly acts of tho sailors only covered a hostilo pur- 
pose ; that ho knew thiH. beoauBO he understood English 
and overheard thoir convorsatioa, and has thus induced 
tho poor fellow to fly in precipitate hasto from an inia- 
ginai-y diuigor. And this is the less difficult to undcr- 
"•- that it would be quite in keeping with Esquimau 
Tith them, nothing is more likely to excite sus- 
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picion of treacliery tluin unusual friemlliness, and it is not 
at aLl improbable tbat llaus has first coiiieil a lie, and 
then, by judiciously fauiiing the kiudling flame with other 
lies and mysterious hints, he has been at last able to eflect 
a gi'ond wiyj, and di-ive the pnoi- inoffensivo lad into the 
dai'knoBS to aeek safety at Sorfalik. Maddened with the 
threatened danger, he is ready for anything, — seizes his 
bag and flies. Seeing our lights on the harbour, he has 
dropped his bag and haetened his retreating steps. Under 
this head I caa now understand the meaning of what 
Jensen told mo some days ago, that "they have mode 
friends." 

November 23rd. 

Five days have elapsed, and still Peter does not return. 
I have scut to the hut at Etah, but he has not been there, 
nor can any traces of him be discovered in the quarters 
of our cached deer meat. Meanwhile much snow has 
fallen, and a fierce galo, in which no ono could live long 
without shelter, has been raging, 

I have had my usual walk, notwithstanding the storm. 
My fm-s are now thi'own off, and faithful tild Carl is 
beating the snow out of them. It was pounded in by the 
force of the wind to tho very skin, and i was one mass of 
whiteness. Beard and face were covered, as well as my 
clothing, and I was not in appearance unlike what I used 
to imagine Kriss Kringle might be when, " in the days of 
other years," I fancied him to be making his annual tour 
of the house-tops. 

And my walk has been one of some hardship. I ven- 
tui-ed too far out on tho sea, and, miscalculating the force 
of tho wind, I found, when I bad to faco it on my rotura, 
that I had before me a somewhat serious task. lu tha 
distance I could faintly distinguish tho ship's light, and 
as blast after blast lashed my face with snow, seemingly 
in malicious spite, and each time with greater fury, 1 must 
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confess tliat I more than once wished myself well out of 
the Bcrapo. 

la trutla, I was in some danger. The frost touthud my 
cheeks, aud, indeed, T should have had no face left, had I 
not repeatedly turned my back to the wind and revived 
the frosted flesh with my unmittened hand. 

But now that I have got snugly stowed away in warmth, 
I am far from sorry for the adventure. My motive iu 
going out was to get a full view of the storm. The snow 
wliich has lately fallen is very deep, and the wind, picking 
it up from hill-side and valley, seemed to £11 the whola. 1 
atmosphere with a volume of flying whiteness. It streameAl 
<jver the mountains, aud gleamed like witches' hair along 
their summits. Great clouds rushed frantically down the 
slopes, and spun over the cliffs iu graceful forms of fan- 
tastic lightness, and thence whirled out over the frozen 
sea, glimmering in the mooDheoms. The fierce wind-gusts 
brought a vast sheet of it from the terraces, which, after 
bounding over the schooner and rattling through the 
rigging, flew out over tho icy plain, wouud c<ddly around! ■ 
the icebergs which studded its sui-face, and, dancing and 
skipping past mo like cloud-born phantoms of tho night, 
flew out into the distant blackness, mingling iineartMy 
voices with the roar of buoining waves. 

And as I think of this wild, wild scenCj my thoughts 
are in the midst of it with my servant Peter. The 
stiffened ropes which pound against the masts, the wind 
shrieking through tho shrouds, tho crashing of the snows 
against the schooner's sides, ore sounds of terror echoing 
through tho night ; and when I think that this unhappy 
boy is a prey to the piercing galo, I find myself inquiring 
continually, What couhl piissibly have been the motive 

'uch led him thus to expose himself to its fury ? 

lat is that which we call courage ? This- 
T would not hesitate to attiick single- 
"" who has now voluntarily 
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faced a danger than which none could be more dreadfal, 
fleeing out into the darkness, over the mountains and 
glaciers, and through snow-drifts and storms, pursued by 
fear, lacks the resolution to fa«e an imaginary harm from 
his fellow-men. It seems, indeed, to be a peculiarity 
of uninstructed minds to dread man's anger and man's 
treachery more than all other evils, — whether of wild 
beast or storm or pestilence. 




CHAPTEE XIV. 




HE reader who has followed my diary since we 
entered Port Foulke will have nyticud how 
gradually the daylight vanished, and with what 
slow and measured step the darloaess came upon 
us. As November approached its close, the Inst glimmer 
of twiliglit disappeared. The stara shone at all hours 
with equal brilliancy. From a smnmcr which had no 
night wo had passed into a winter which bad no day, 
thiough an autumn twilight. In this utrango ordering of 
Natiu'o there is something awe-inspiring and unreal. 

We all knew from our schoolboy days that, at the poles 
of the eai'th there is hut one day and one night in the 
year ; but, when brought face to face with the reality, it 
is hard to realize. And it is harder still to get used to. 
If the constant sunshine of the summer disturbed our life- 
long liahits, the continual darlcncRS of the winter did more. 
In the one cii.'50 the imagination was excited hy the ever- 
present light, inspiring action : in tho other, a night of 
months threw a cloud over tho intellect and dwaifed the 
energies. 

To this prolonged darknoss tho moon gives some relief. 
From its rising to its setting it shinos continually, circling 
around the horizon, never setting imtil it bos run its ton 
days' course of brightness. And it shines with a brilliancy 
which one will hardly observe elsewhere. The unifonu 
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whiteness of tiie landscape and the general cleameeB of 
the atmosphoro add to the illnrniimtion of its rays, and 
one may see to read hy its light with ease, and the natives 
often nee it as they do the sun, to guide their nomadic life 
and to lead them to their hunting-grounds. 

The days and weeks of midwinter passed slowly away. 
Our e^iierienco up to this period was in many respects 
remarkable. Although sheltered by high lands, we were 
nevertheloBS exposed to severe and almost constant north- 
east winds; and although shut «p in polar darkness, and 
hemmed in by polar ice, an open sea had thus for been 
within sight of as nil the time, and the angry waves were 
often a threatening terror. Many times we had thought 
onrselves in danger of being cast adrift with the ice, and 
carried out to sea in a helpless condition. 

The tomperafcurc had been strangely mild, a circum- 
stance at least in pajt accounted fur by tho open water, 
and to this same cause was no doubt due the gi'cat distnrb- 
anoe of the air, and tho frequency of the gales. I have 
mentioned in the last chapter a very remarkable rise in 
the thermometer which ocoiirred early in November ; but 
a still greater elevation of temperature followed a few 
weeks later, reaching as high as 82^, and sinking bock to 
15° below zero almost as suddenly as it had risen. In 
consequence of this esti-aordinary and unaccountable event, 
the thaw was renewed, and our former discomfort arising 
from the dampness on tho deck and in our quarters was 
experienced in an aggravated degree, Dui'ing two days 
(November 28th and 29th) we could use no other fire than 
what was necessary for the preparation of our meals, and 
for molting our nocussoiy supply of water. To add to our 
astonishment, a heavy fall of snow was followed by a 
shower of rain, a circumstonco which I had not previously 
witnessed in this latitude except in the months of July 
and August, and then sciircely moro rain fell than on tho 
present occasion. The depth of anow precipitated during 
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this period was likewise remarkable, — the aggregate being 
32 inches. In one einglo day 10 inches wore deposited, 
greater by 5 inches than the entire accumulations of the 
■winter of 1853-54 at Van Rensselaer Harbour. The total 
amount of snow which had fidlen up to the first of De- 
cember was -18 inches. Being so far north of the lino of 
maximiun snows, I was the more surprised, as my former 
experience appeared to have shown that the region of 
Smith's Sound was ahnost wholly free from nnbilous 
deposits, 

I was much interested at this waiin period in observing 
hciw singularly perfect and beautiful were the snow crys^ 
tals : and it is a somewhat singular circumstancB that the 
perfect crystals are only exhibited when the snow falls in 
a temperature comparatively mild. I have not observed 
them when the thormoraoter ranged below zero. The 
enow is then quite dry and hard, and does not exhibit 
those soft, thin, transparent flakes of the warmer air. 
With the aid of a magnifying glasa, I was enabled to 
obtain very accurate ekotchcs of a large number of them. 
Their form was always hexagonal, but the rays wore very 
various in their development, altliongh they all possessed 
the same radical foundation. The most perfect and full 
suggested a diminutive fern leaf. 



As wo neared the climax of the winter the eatisfiEictory 
progress of events became disturbed by a series of misfor- 
tunes which largely inflnenced the destinies of the expedi- 
tion, and which, by disarranging all of my plans, caused 
me grave embarrassments. 

In a former chapter I have mentioned that a disease 
had been, for several years, prevailing among the doga of 
Southern Greenland, and that a largo proportion of these 
useful tminials bad fallen victims to it. The cause of this 
disease had not been determined, but I was led to believe, 
from what information. I could obtain, that it was purely 
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of local oi-jgln, and that, therefore, when I had removed 
my teams from tho sent of its influence I would be freed 
fixim its dangcrf?. Under this impression I had consumed 
much time at the IDauish-Esij^uimau eettlomeuts, in pick- 
ing up here and there a dog, until I had obtained thirty- 
six animalB. Up to the first of December they remained 
in perfect lieaitli ; nnd, being fed upon an abundant allow- 
ance of fresh meat, I bad great confidence that I shnuld bo 
able to carry them through t" the spring, and, when the 
period of my sledge explorations should arrive, that I 
would have four strong and Borviceablo teams. My fears 
were for a time somewhat excited by the information 
received from Hans, that tho Esquimanx of Whale Sound 
and vicinity, with whom ho had been living, wore heavy 
losers by tho death of a groat number of their dogs, and 
the description which he gave of this distemper corre- 
aponded with that of Southern Greenland ; but November 
being passed without any eymptoma of tho malady having 
made its appearance in my splendid pcwik, I felt hopeful 
that they would escape tho visitation. The loss which 
Dr. Kane had suffered by the death of his teams was fresh 
in my recollection ; but for this there appeared to be a 
sufficient cause. Being almost wholly without fresh food 
of any kind, ho was compelled to subsist his teams upon 
salt meats, which, giving scurvy to hia men, could hardly 
be expected to act otherwise than injuriously upon tho 
dogs, which had always before been used to a fresh diet of 
seal meat. 

My hopeful anticipations were, however, not realized. 
One day early in December Jensen reported to mc that 
one of t!ie finest animals had been attacked with the 
disease, and recommended that it should be shot, to pre- 
vent tho disease 8].>reading ; and this was accordingly 
done. A few hours afterwards another one was seized in 
the some manner. Tho symptoms were at first those of 
great restlessness. The animal ran several times around 
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the ship, first one way and then the other, with a vagno 
uncertainty in its gait, and with an alternate raising and 
lowering of the head and tail, every movoment indicative 
of great nervous excitement. After a while it started off 
toward the mouth of tho liai'bour, harking all the while 
and Boeming to bo in mortal dread of some imaginary 
object from which it was endeavouring to fly. In a little 
whilo it came back, still more excited than before. These 
symptoms i-apitUy increased in violence, the eyes became 
bloodshot, froth ran from tho mouth, and tho dog became 
possessed of an apparently nncontrollahlo dcsiro to snap at 
everything which came in its way. 

Tho disease ran its course in a few hours. Weakness 
and prosti-atiou followed tlio excitement, and the poor 
animal staggered around tho vcissol, apparently unable to 
see its way, and finally fell over in a fit. After struggling 
for a little while in the snow, consciousness returned, and 
it got again upon its feet. Another fit followed soon 
afterward ; and then they came one after another in rapid 
succession, until finally its misery was relieved by death, 
which occiu"re<l in loss than twenty-four hours from tho 
incipience of tho attack. Meanwhile I hod watched it 
closely, hoping to discover some clue to the cause, and to 
establish a cure. Hut I could obtain no light whatever. 
Dissection revealed nothing. There was no apparent in- 
flammation either of the broin, the nerve centres, tho 
spinal cord, or tho nerves themselves ; and I was wholly 
at a loss to imderstand the strange phenomenon. That it 
was not hydrophobia was shown by the fact that the 
animal rather desired than shunned water. Many of the 
symptoms attending that disease were, however, mani- 
festetl : but it did not, like hydrophobia, appear to bo 
communicated by the bite ; for those dogs which happened 
to be bitten were not more speedily attacke<l than the 
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before anotlior was reported, and it was relieved of its 
misery by a bullet. Seven died during four days, oad I 
saw Mfith cousternation my fine teams melting away and 
my hopes endungered ; and while tbis was in progress I 
could only look on and wonder and experiment, but could 
never stop tbc contagion nor arrest the evil. 

Among the first dogs attacked was a superb boast that I 
have before named. He was the best di-iiugbt animal of 
my best team, the second leader, — Karsiik. I have never 
seen sach oxprcssiou of ferocity and mad fitrengtli cxliibited 
by any living creature, as he manifested two liours after 
the first symptoms wore observed. Thinking that confine- 
ment might do good, and desiring to see if tho disease 
would not wear itself ont, I had him caught and put into a 
large box on the deck ; but this seemed rather to aggravate 
than to soothe the violence of the symptoms. He tore 
the boardfl with indoscribablo fierceness, and, getting his 
teeth into a crack, ripped off" splinter after splinter until 
he had made a holo almost largo onongh for his head, 
when I ordered him to bo shot. At this moment his eyes 
were lilte balls of fiio ; ho had broken oiF one of his tusks, 
and hie mouth was spouting blood. Soon afterward 
another fine animal, which seemed to be perfectly well a 
few momenta before, suddenly sprang up, dashed off with 
a wild yell, wheeled rormd the harbom*, returned to tho 
vessel, and there fell struggling in a fit I had liim tied, 
but he tore himself loose, and, fearful for the other dogs, 
ho too was killed. Throe others died the same day, and 
the deaths during tho first two weeks of December were 
eighteen. This, with tho losses before sustained, left mo 
with only twclvo animals. One week kter those wcro 
reduced to nine. 

The serious nature of this disaster will perhaps not at 
first be ai)parent to the reader. It will be remembered, 
however, that my plans of pxplriratiou for tlio coming 
spring were nminly based upun dogs as a moans of tiiuis- 
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portation across tho ico ; and now that my teams wero so 
mucli reduced (and it soemod, indeed, likely tliat they 
woulil all (Uu) it became very evident that, unless I should 
bo able to supply tho loss, all of my plans would be rea- 
dorod abortive. 

Wy anxiety wa"? fiilly shared hy Mr. Sonntag. Having 
failed in all of our efforts to arrest tho fatal tondoncy of 
tho malady, wo could only occupy ouisclTCa with devising 
ways and moans for remedying, in some degree, the evil, 
or tit arrango new plans in conformity with our dianged 
circumstances. 

Tho first expedient which suggested itself was to opca 
communication with tho Esquimaux of Whale Sound, and,, 
in tho event of this being accomplished, it was fair to 
fiuppose that some animals might ho obtained from them. 
If wo could succeed in bringing tho tribe to the vessel, wo 
might readily accomidiBh our wish ; for, during tho period 
that their dogs would be in our service, we could, if 
necessity required it, furnish thorn all with food, either 
from our stores or from the hunt, 

Hans was cousulted concerning the Esquimaux, and 
from him wc learned that there was a family living on 
Northinnberland Island, several families on tho soutli side- 
of Whale Siiimil, and possibly one or more on tho north 
sido. Nortlivimberland Island was about a hundred miles. 
distant as we would be obliged to travel in order to roach 
it, and the south siilo of the Sound about one hundred and 
Ijfty. That wo should communicato with these people at 
the earliest practicable moment was a matter of the first 
importance. If a sufficient nmnber of tho dogs should 
remain wlivn when tho moon camo in December, it waa 
arranged that Sonntag should make the journey at that 
period, taking a single sledge, and Hans for a driver. If 
tho dogs should all die, then I intended to go down 
on foot as soon as possible, and do my best to bring ■ 
■"!' of the Esquimaux to Port Foiilko and Etah, usa I 
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their dogs while we needed them, and feed and clotiie 
the people in the interval. Meanwhile, however, we 
could only wait through the mid-December darkness, and 
hope that the month would end more auqticiooBly than 



it had begun. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

December 22nd. 

HE BTin has roached to-day its greatest southern 
dccliuatiou, aud we Iiave passed tho Ai'ctic Mid- 
night, Tlio winter solstice is to us the moridian 
day, as twelve o'clock is tho moridiau hour to 
those who dwell in lands -whoro the son comes three 
hundred and slsty-flvo times instead of ouce in the 
" revolving ycai'." 

To me theae last foiir wcelis have been eventful ones, 
aud I hail thia day with joy, and am glad to feel that we 
are now on the downward hill-sido of the polar darkness. 
Tho death of my dogs fills me mth sadness, and thia 
sadness is doubled when I think that the disaster has sent 
Suuutag into the dongei's of the night to remedy in season 
tho evil. 

Sonntag sot out yesterday to reach the Esiimmaux. We 
had talked tho matter over from day to day, and saw 
clearly that it was tho only thing to do. Hans told ns 
that the Efiiiuimaux would congi-cgato about Capo York 
towards tho sjinng, and it was evident that if wc waited 
for daylight thoy would ho beyond om- i-cach. There 
seemed from Hans's story to bo at least a reasonable 
probability that some of them might bo at Soifalik, or at 
• stations on the north side of Whalo Sound, and 
''oubt that tho journey could be easily made 
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even if they hod to travel to Northumberland Island, or 
beyond, to Netlilc. He was eager to go, juid Sonntag, 
impatient for the trial, was waiting only for the moon and 
settled weather. Hans was the only available di-iver, for 
he alone knew where to find the native villages, and three 
persons to one eledge was against all the canons of Arctic 
travelling. Alth<jugh my suspicions had been aroused 
against him at the time of Peter's disappearance, yet 
nothing hud htion proved, and Sonntag liked him quite as 
well as Jensen for a driver, and still retained faith in him. 
To take Jensen was to incumber himself with a useless 
hindrance. The joiu-ney would bo a rapid one, and it was 
important to spare all needless weight. Tho disease 
among tho dogs Bubsided six days ago, when tho lost death 
occun*cd, Icoving nine good animals, all of which Sonntag 
took with him, 

But little time was required to prepare tho party for 
the joiUTiey. Hans made for himself a buffalo bag 
wherein to sleep, and Sonntag carried for his own use 
one of bear-skin which he had brought from Upernavik. 
Their provisions were for twelve days, although it is not 
expected that they will bo absent so long, for the distance 
can be made to Northumberland Island, if they are required 
to go BO far, in two marches. Sonntag and myself made 
it in three marches in December 1854. It is often made 
by the Esquimaux in one journey, and Hans seemed to 
look upon it as an easy and trifling task. They carried 
no tent, intcniiing to rely upon the snow hut, with the 
constxTiction of which Hans is, of necessity, very femiliar, 
and Sonntag has had, in years past, much experience. 
Tho plan is that they are to pass over the glacier back of 
Capo Alexander, in caso tho ice Bhould not to firm around 
the capo, and thence to make down the coast directly for 
Sorfalik. In tho event of Esquimaux not being found at 
that place, they will cross over tho Sound directly for 
Northumberland Island, unless they shall discover good 
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reason for keeping along the const twenty miles fortlier 
for Peteravik. 

The weather has been q^uito stormy up to yesterday, 
when it fell calm, and the thermometer stood at — 21". 
To-day it has grown much milder, and light snow is 
falling. The temperature is above zero, and everything 
looks promising for the travellers. They have heen 
absent now thirty-six hours, and have, no doubt, passed 
the cape and are well on the jom'ney. 

Their start occasioned much excitement, and aroused 
the ship's company from a lethargic disposition into 
which they have lately seemed inclined to fall in spite of 
everything. Sonntag was in oxcollont spirits, and felt 
confident that ho would soon bring the Esquimaux and 
dogs ; and he rejoiced over the prospect of a few days 
of adventiu"e. Hans was lively and eager. He cracked 
his wliip, the dogs bounded into their collars, and wero 
off at full gallop. The sledge glided glibly over the 
snow ; and, a.s they plunged out into the moonlight, we 
sent after them the true nautical " Hip, hip, hurrah !" 
three times repeated, and then a " tiger." 

Decemlier 23rd. 

I had a strange dream lost night, which I cannot help 
mentioning ; and, were I disposed to superstition, it 
might incline me to read in it an omen of evil. I stood 
with Sonntag far out on the frozen sea, when suddenly a 
crash was heard through the darkness, and in au instant a 
crack opened in the ice between us. It came so suddenly 
and mdencd so raiiidly that he could not spring over it to 
where I stood, and he sailed away upon the dark waters of! 
a troubled sea. I last saw him standing firmly upon thel 
crystal raft, his erect form cutting sharply against ft^ 
streak of light which lay upon tlie distant horizon. 

Our life moves on with unobstructed monotony. There 
are but few incidents to mark the progress of these 
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tediouB hours of clarfeness. If I lavo now some fears for 
Sonntag, yet I envy Iiim, ftnd cannot wonder at his eager- 
ness to go, independent of his important object. A dash 
among the Esqiiiman villages, and a few dsiys of combat 
with the storms would lift ona out of the prolonged 
dulness of this waiting for the day. Anything in the 
world is better than inaction and perpetual sameness. 
Host and endlcaa routine aro onr portion. The ship's 
duties and our social duties are performed from week to 
week with the same painfully prociso regularity. Wo 
live by " hells," and this may be tnio in a double sense. 
"Bells" make the day, and mark the progress of time. 
But for these " bolls," these endless " bells," I believe wo 
fihould all lie down and sleep on through the eternal 
niglit, and wako not until the day dawned upon us in tho 
long hereafter. " Bells " tell us the hours and the half- 
hours, and change the " watcli," and govern tho divisions 
of time, as at sea. " One bell " calls ua to breakfast, two 
to lunch, and " four bells " is the dinner summona, " Six 
bells" is tho signal for putting out the L'ghts, and at 
"seven bells" we open our eyes again to the same 
continuous pale glimmer of tho kerosene lamp, and we 
awake again to tlic saiuo endless routine of occupations, 
idleness, and ennui. 

The hunters continue to chase the reindeer and foxes 
in the moonlight, — more, however, from habit and for 
exercise than from any cneoirragcment they find in suc- 
cess; for, even when tho moon shines, they can shoot 
only at random. The work at the observatory goes on, 
and when tho magnetic " term day " comes round we 
clamber over tho ice-foot every horn*, and it marks an 
event. Tho occultations of Jupiter's satellites are care- 
fully observed through tho telescope, that our chrono- 
meters may not go astray ; the tide continues to rise 
and fall, regardless of tho vast load of ice that it lifts, and 
indifferent as to tho fact that it is watched. Dodge keeps 
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np hi8 icG-meftsurements, and finds that tho crystal tabl 
Ltis got down to our keel ((5^ feet), so that wo are rostinf 
iu a perfect cradle. That the Bailors may have something 
to do, I have given them an hour's task each day sewing 
up canvas bags for tho spring jouraeys. From the ofScers 
I continue to have tho Bomo ilaily reports ; tho newspaper 
comes out regularly, and cnntinucB to afford amusement ; 
tho librarian hands out the hooks every morning, and 
they are well read ; tho officers and the men have no new 
moans of entertainment, and usually fill np the last of the 
waking hours (I cannot say tho evening, whore there is 
nothing olso but night) with cards and pipes. I go into 
the Cabin oftener than I used to ; but I do not neglect my 
choss with Knorr, and, until Sonntag left us, I filled up a 
portion of every evening iu converse with him, and, for 
the lack of anything new, wo talked over and over again 
of our summer plans, and calculated to a nicety the 
measure of our labour, and tho ehaaro which each would 
toko of tho work laid out. 

And thus wo jog on toward tho spring ; but each hour 
of tho darkness gi'ows a little longer, and soaks a little 
more colour from the blood, and takes a little more from 
the elasticity of tho step, and adds a littlo more to tho 
lengthening face, and checks littlo by littlo tho chcei-ful 
laugh and tho merry jest that come fi'om tho hold nud, 
tho cabin ; and, without being willing to confess it openly^' 
yet wo are all forced to acknowledge to ourselves that tho 
enemy does now and then get the better of us, and tliat 
we have often to renew tho rosolntion. The novelty of 
our life is exhausted, and the outside world has nothinj 
new. The moonlight comes and goes again, and the 
night glistens clcoi' and cold over tho white landscape ;1 
and tho memory returns unbidden to other days that artfl 
fled and gone ; and we miss in tho sparkling air and the 
»■ of tho Avinter night tho jingliug bells, and the 
always hold one more, and the way side 
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inn, and tlio Bmokiug supper that " mine host " eorves up, 
and the crnckling Maze of country logs ; and then, when 
wo forget tho moon, and the Buon', and the &o8t^ and 
recall the summer and the suushine, we remember that 
" the seat in the shade of the hawthorn bush " is ffir 
away. 

December 24th. 

ChriBtmas Eve I What happy memories are recalled 
by the mention of that nanie t How much of youthful 
promise it brings hack to tho weary mind and to the 
aching heart I How potent is the choi-m, how magioal the 
influence 1 A beam of light lias fallen withui this little 
ice-bound vessel, and from tho promiBed morn we catch 
the Game insjjiration that has como to all mankind bIucc 
" that bright and lovely star " first roso to the shophei'ds 
of Judea ; for wherever wo are on this wido, wdc world, 
we find in tho day tho eymbol which binds us all to one 
cherished hope. GladnesB springe into being with the 
rising sun, and the Christmas bells, sending their merry 
voices on the wings of tho returning light, encircle the 
earth in ono eontiuuous poal. Their chimes ring out glad 
tidings evcrywhcro. The joyous music rejoices tho lonely 
watcher on tho soa, and the hunter who warms iiimself 
beside tho ombore of his smouldering fire ; it penetrates 
the humblo cabin of tho slave and tho hut of the weary 
emigi'ant; it roaches tho wanderer on tho stcpiJOS of 
Tai'tary, and the savage in the forest; it consoles the 
poor and the sorrowing, and tho i-ich and the powerful; 
and to the sick and to the well alike, wherever they may 
be under the sun, it brings a blessed brightness ; — and it 
gleams, too, 

.... "on the etcmnl snows, beneath the Polar Star, 
And witli a mdiant Cross it lifjhta tlie Southern di'op nfar. 
And ChristmaB mom in but tku ddwii, th(' berald of a day 
Tiiat circles in ita boundless love, no winter, no decay.' 

I have never eooa the ship so bright and chcorfnl. 
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Sundry boxes have been prodnccd from out-of-tlie-way 
comors, and from tlie magical maimer of their appearance 
o&o might think that Santa Claus had charged himself 
with a special mission to this littlo world, before ho had 
fcegim to fill the shoes and Btockinga trnil to give marriage 
portions to destitute maidens, in the dear old lands where 
he is patron of the " Christ Kinkle Evo," and whore the 
silver cord binding the affections is frcHhonod once a year 
with the ChriBtmas offering. The cabin-table fairly 
groonB under a mass of holiday faro, — kindly mementos 
from those who are tallring about us tivnight around the 
family fireside. Shoals of bon-bons, and " ChristmoB 
cakes " of every imaginable Idnd, bearing all sorts of 
tender mottoes, come out of their tin cases, setting off 
prospective indigestion against glad hearts. 

Everybody has been busy to-day getting ready to cele- 
brate the morrow and to keep the holidayfi. To this 
praiseworthy purpose I give, of cotiree, every encourage- 
ment. The ship's stores contain nothing that is too good 
for tho Christmas feast, which McCoiinick promises shall 
outdo that of his birthday. Unfortunately he will be 
unable to give it hie personal attention, for lie is laid up 
with a frosted foot whicli he got while hunting, in some 
manner known only to himself. As no one at home likeal 
to confess that he has been run nway with and thrown 
from his steed, so no one here cores to own to the power 
of Jack Frost over him. To bo frostbitten is the one 
standing reproach of tills community. 



Deoembor 26th. 
Christmas has come and gone again, and has left upon 
the minds of all of us a pleasant recollection. To me it 
would have been a day of unalloyed pleasure, had it not 
been that my thoughts followed Sonntag, and dwelt upon 
the sad Iush that I have suffered in tho death of my 
Jcjgs/ for tho people were gay and lively, and to 8eo 
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(icm tLua is now my first concern, Asido from nil 
sentiment connected with wisliing people bappy, to 
me it has another meaning, for it is the guaranty of 
Tieolth, 

The ship's bell was hoisted to the mast-head, and while 
the bells of other lands wore ppaling tlu-ough the sunlight, 
and over a world of gladness, ouis sent its clear notes 
ringing tlivough the darkness and the Bolitudo. After 
tMs we met together in the cabin, and gave our thanks in 
onr own modest way for the blessings which Imid Heaven 
had vouchsafed ns: and then each one set himself about his 
allotted duties. It is needless to say that these duties 
concerned chiefly the preparation and adrancoment of 
€verytliiug which concerned a " Christmas dinner." Tho 
officers dressed the cabin with flags, and the sailfjrs 
decomted their walls and beams with stripes of red> 
white, and blue flannel which was loaned to them from 
4bo ship's stores. The schooner was iUnmiimtcd through- 
out, and every lamp was called into re(|uJsition. An 
extra allowance of oil was granted to the occasion, and 
tho ii])pcr-deck was refulgent with light. Two immense 
chandeliers wero constructed for the dinner-tables, and 
some gold and silver paper, sti-ings of spangles, and strips 
of braid, kindly presented to us by Mr, Horstmann for the 
winter theatricals, which Lave never come off, covered the 
wood of which they were composed, and gave them q^uite 
an air of splendour; while two dozen of spormacotti 
candles brilliantly illuminated the apartments in which 
they hung. 

• A short time before the dinner-hour I visited the men's 
quarters, at their request, and was as lauch gratified with 
the taste that they liad exhibited as with the heartiness 
with which they entered into the spirit of the day. 
Every nook and corner of tho hold was aa clean and tidy 
as possible. Everybody was biLsy and delighted. The 
cook might, however, be regarded as an exception to the 
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latter rule, for the success of everyl>0(ly'B projects de- 
pended upon Ms skill, atid he was closely watched. I 
halted at Mb red-hot galloy-stovc, and wshcd him a 
merry ChriBtmas. " Tank yoii, sar !" Baid ho ; " but I 
gets no time to tink about de merry Christmas. Do 
Commander see dese big reindeers." And he went on 
vigorously basting two fine haunches of renison which 
had been carefully treasured for the occasion, and putting 
the last touches to a kottlo of tempting soup. Intending 
encouragement, I reminded him that his labom-s would bo 
over with the serving of the dinner, when, with that 
consistency for which human nature is remarkable, es- 
pecially in a ship's cook, ho replied, "Pleano sar, so 
long as my Hobenly Fadcj gives me healt I likes to 
vork." 

As I passed out of the hold into the officers' cabin, the 
crew sent after me three choors, and three more for the 
e3cpedition, and I don't know how many followed after- 
ward for a "merry Christmas" to thomselvos. The 
upper-deck was light and cheerful with the multitude 
of lamps, and had been " cleared up " with unusual care ; 
and fi-om amids]nj)s everything had'becn removed. This 
Knorr told me was his work, and I was informed that 
tliere was to bo a"balL" The disposition to consumo 
oil was contagious. Even the heathenish little wife of 
my absent hunter had managed to procure an additional 
supply, and rejoiced in an extra blaze in honour of the 
day, the moaning of which was all Greek to her. Her 
but was a cheerful nest of furs, and littlo Pingasiiik, with 
a strip of tough seal blubber, substituted for one of 
Goodyear's patent nrrangemonts for childi'en's gums, was 
laughing and crowing as a Christian baby would be 
expected to do on this most Christian day. Jacob, fat 
Jacob, was grinning in one comer. Charley told me that 
ho began grinning early in the morning, at the prospect 
oi ibe many crumbs to come from so bounteous a feast ; 
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end, in order to prepare liimself for tho task, ho had 
swallowed a fox which Jensen brought in from one of his 
traps, and which ho tiu'nod over to the boy to skia. Out 
on the ico I foimd a boistoroiis group engaged around two 
largo tin kettles. They were stirring somothiag with 
wooden sticks, and I found that, at 34*^ below zero, they 
Avere making " water ice " and " Boman punch " by whole- 
sale. They needed no chemical compounds for their 
" freezer." 

At six o'clock I joined the ofBoers at dinner. Onr 
ghiss and crockery has, in some mysterio-us manner known 
only to tho steward, been diBappeaiiug from the time of 
leaving Boston, but there is plenty of tin ware to supply 
the deficiency, and each cup containtd a bon(][uet of 
flowers, cut from tissue-paper, and a mammoth centre- 
piece of the same materials stood vmder tho glittering 
chandelier. The dinner was much enjoyed by evei*ybody, 
and if we lacked the orthodox turkey, tho haunch was not 
a bad substitute. 

I remained until niuo o'clock, and left tho party to a 
meny evening. Tho hour for extinguishing the lights 
was put otF at discretion ; and, having myself granted this 
privilege, I cannot, of course, say that any of tho pro- 
prieties of discipline or of ship-boavd life were interfered 
with. Eejoiccd to see that the pet^ple had the spirit to be 
merry at all, I was only too glad to encourage them in it. 
Every part of the " Festival," as they facetiously call it, 
was conducted in a very orderly manner. Tho " ball " 
came oif as promised, and when I wont up, about mid- 
night, to have a look at tho mon-ymakerB, I foimd Knon', 
wrapped in furs, seated upon a keg, fiddling away in a 
very encrgotio manner, while Bamiun and McDonald 
wore going through a sailor's hornpipe with immenso 
edat; then Caii swung the steward round in the "giddy 
mazes of the waltz ;" and, finally, Chai-ley set the shii) 
shaking with laughter by attempting a pas de deux with 
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Madame Hans. The old cook had crawled up the ladder 
from below, and, forgetting his trouble and his "rein- 
deers," applauded the actors Tociferonsly. Bat he was 
soon observed to be making off from the "gay and festire'* 
scene, A dozen voices called loudly after him, — 

" Hallo, cook ! — come back and have a dance 1" 

" Yat for me dance, and make nonsense, ven dere be no 
vomens ?" 

" But here's Mrs. Hans, cook." 

" Ugh I" — and he dove below. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

JanuttTj' Ifit, 18G1. 

HE CkriBtmas holidays liave passed quicldy away, 
aud the yeai' of grace eighteen hundred and 
sixty-ono was horn amid great rejoicings. We 
have just " rung out the Old and in the New." 
As the clock showed the midnight hour, the bell was 
tolled, our ewivel gun sent a blaze of fire firom ita little 
throat into the darkness, and some fireworks went fizzing 
and banging into the clear sky. The rockets and blue- 
lights gleamed over the snow with a weird aud stiange 
light; and the loud boom of the gun and the crash of 
the boll echoing aud re-echoing through the neighboui-ing 
gorges seemed like the voices of startled spirits of the 
solitude. 

I now look anxiously for the Tetnm of Sonntag and 
Hans. Indeed, I have been prepared to see them at any 
time ■within those past seven days ; for although I had 
little expectation that they would find Estiuimaui at 
Sorfalik or Petoravik, yet their speedy retiun would not 
have EurprisoJ me. This is the tenth day of thcii" absence, 
and they have had more than ample time to go oven to 
the south side of Whale Sound and come back again. 
I am the more anxious now that the moon has set, and 
the difficulties of travelling are so greatly multiplied. 
However, Souutag had an undisguised wish to remain 
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some 'time among the natires, to study their language and 
habits, and to join them in their hunting etoarsians; 
and when he left I felt quite sore- that if a reasonable pre- 
text could be found for absenting himself bo long, we 
would not see him until the January moon. There is 
no doubt that he will remain if he finds no interest of the 
expedition likely to suffer in consequence. 

January 5th. 

I have no longer a dog. The General was the last of 
them, and he died two days ago. Poor fellow! I had 
become more than ever attached to him lately, especially 
since he had quite recovered &om the accident to his leg, 
and seemed likely to be useful with the sledge after 
a while. It seems strange to see the place so deserted 
and so quiet. In the early winter I never went out of the 
vessel on the ice without having the whole pack crowding 
around me, playing and crying in gladness at my coming ; 
now their lifeless carcases are strewn about the harbour, 
half buried in snow and ice, and, if not so fearful, they 
are at least hardly more sightly than were those other 
stiff and stark and twisted figures which the wandering 
poets found beneath the dark sky and " murky vapours " 
and frozen waters of the icy realm of Dis. There was a 
companionship in the dogs, which, apart from their use- 
fulness, attached them to everybody, and in this particular 
we all feel alike the greatness of the loss. 

But it is hard to get along without a pet of some kind, 
and since the General has gone I have got Jensen to 
catch me a fox, and the cunning little creature now sits 
coiled up in a tub of snow in one comer of my cabin ; 
and, as she listens to the scratching of my pen, she looks 
very much as if she would like to know what it is all 
about. I am trying hard to civilize her, and have had 
some success. She was very shy when brought in, but 
Ifc'to herself for a whil^ sjie has become somewhat 
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reconciled to tcr new abode. Sbo is abont three fourths 
j^Town, weighs foui' and a tjuartcr ptiunds, has a coat of 
long fine for, resembling in coloux that of a Maltoso cat, 
and is boiuK instructed to answer to the name of JBirdie. 



January Gtli. 

I have often been strack with the singular circumstance 
that up to this time wo have scarcely seen the Aurora 
Borealis ; and until to-day there has been no display of 
any great brilliancy. We have been twice faTOured 
during the past twelve hours. The first was at eleven 
o'clock in the moniiug, and the second at nine o'clock in 
the ereniug. The arch was perftict in the hist case ; in 
the former it was* less continuous, hut more intense. 
In both instances, the direction of the centre from the 
observatory was west by south (true), and vvas 30^ above 
the horizon. Twenty degrees above the arch in the 
evening thoro was another imperfect one, a phenomenon 
which I have not before witnessed. In tho direction 
west-north-west a single my shot down to tho horizon, 
and there continued for almost an hour. 

The infrequeacy of the Anraral light has been more 
marked here than at Van Eensselaer Harbour. Wo seem 
to have passed almost beyond it. The region of its 
itest brilliancy appears to be from ten to twenty 
as further south. As at Van Kensselaer Harbour, 
ibition is almost invariably on tho western sky; 
an3 Jensen tells mo that this occurs at TJpornavik, and 
he says also that tho phenomena are there much more 
brilliant and of greater frequency than here. 

The display of tho morning was much finer than that 
of the evening. Indeed, 1 have rarely witnessed a more 
sublime or imposing spectacle. By the way, how straugo 
it seems to be speaking of events happening in the 
morning and in tho evening, when, to save your life, you 
could not tell without the clock by what name to call the 



divisions of time ! We say eleven o'clock iu tlie morning 
and eleven o'clock in tlio evening from liaLit ; but if, by 
any miechancc, wo sLould lose our reckoning for twelve 
lioure, wo would tlieii go on calling tke evening morning 
and the morning evening, without being able to detect tlio 
error by any difference in tlie amoiiut of ligbt at these twu 
periods of tho day. But this is a digression. 

To come back to the Aurora of this morning. When 
it fii'st appeared I was walking out among tho icebergs 
at tho month of the harbom"; and, although the time was 
80 near noon, yet I was gi-oping through a darkness that 
was exceedingly cmLftrrassiug to my movements among 
the rough ice. Suddenly a bright ray darted up from 
behind tho black cloud which lay low down on the horizon 
before me. It lasted but an instant, and having filled the 
air with a strange illuminatiou, it died away, leaving the 
darkness even more profound than before. Presently 
the arch which I have before mentioned sprang across the 
sky, and the Am-ora beciimo gradually more fixed. Tho 
space enclosed by tho urch way very dark, and was filled 
with the cloud. Tho ])liiy of the rays which roso from 
its steadily brightening border was for some timo very 
capricious, alternating, if I might bo allowed the figure, 
the buret of flame from a conflagratiou with the soft 
glow of tho early mom, Tho light grew by degrees 
more and more intense, and fi"om incgular bnrsta it 
settled into an almost steady sheet of brightness. This 
sheet [was, however, far from uniform, for it was but a 
flood I of mingling and voriouBly- tinted streaks. The 
exhibition, at first tome and quiet, became in the end 
startling in its brilliancy. Tho broad dome above mo 
is all ; ablaze. Ghastly fires, more fierce than those 
which lit the heavens from burning Troy, fiash angrily 
athwart the sky. The stars palo before the marvelloos 
glare, and seem to recede fui'ther and further from the 
earth — as when the chariot of the Sun, driven by Phieton, 
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and carried from its beaten track by tbo nngovomablo 
steeds, rushed madly tkrougli the skies parching the 
world and witlioring thts constellations. The gentle 
AncU-omeda fliua trembling from the flame ; Perseus, with 
his flashing sword and Gorgon shield, retreats in fear ; 
the Pole Star is chased from the night, and the Great 
Bear, faithful sentinel of the North, quits his guardian 
watch, following the feeble ti'ail. The colour of the light 
was chiefly rod, but this was not constant, and every huo 
mingled in the fierce display. Blue and yellow streamers 
were playing in the lui-id fire ; and, sometimes starting 
ide by side from the wide expanse of the Ohiniined arch, 
they melt into each other, and throw a ghostly glare of 
green into the face and over the landscape. Again this 
green ovei-ridcB the red ; blue and orange clasp each other 
in theii" rapid flight ; violet dai-ts tear through a broad 
flush of yellow, and countless tongues of white flame, 
formed of these uniting streams, rush aloft and lick the 
skies. The play of this many-coloured light upon tho 
surrounding objects was truly wonderful. Tho wcii-d 
foi-ms of countless icebergs, singly and in clustore, loomc<l 
above tho sea, and around their summits the sti'ange gleam 
shone as tho fires of Vesuvius over the doomed temples 
of Campania. Upon tho moimtain tof*, along tho whito 
surface of the frozen waters, upon the lofty cliffs, tho 
light glowed and grew dim and glowed again, as if tho 
ail' was filled with chamel meteors, pulsating with wild 
inconstancy over some vast illimitable city of the dead. 
The sceno was noiseless, yet tho senses were deceived, for 
nneortMy sounds seemed to follow tho rapid flashes, and 
to fall upon tho ear like 

" tho troad 

Of phimloius dread, 
'With haBner, oad spear, and flame." 

Janujuy 13tli. 
The month of Jauiutry runs on through stormy iSd.(&. 



196 E VAPORA TION AT LOW TEMPERA TURES. 

The wind continues to blow as before, and the wild rnsli 
of galos fills the night with sounds of terror. 

The air has boon, however, for the most part, quite 
clear. But little snow has fallen since November. Tlie 
total depth now moimte up to 53} inches. I am more and 
more sti'uck with the differenco in the atmospheric con- 
ditions of this place and Vau Eensselaer Htirbour. There 
wo had rarely moisture, and gales were scarcely known. 
Tlie temperatures were very low, and the winter was 
marked by a general calm. Hero the temperatures are 
more mild than Parry's at Melville Island, the atmospheric 
disturbances have been very great, and the amount of 
snow has been truly surprising. There is one comfort at 
least in the winds. They either caiTy off the snow or 
pack it very hard, so that wo get about with as little 
difScTilty as if we were walking upon the bare ice. It is 
ponnded as hard as the drives in the Centi-al Park. 

All those unusual phenomena are, as has been hitherto 
observed, doubtless duo to the close prorimity of the open 
scft. How extensive this water may be is of com'so 
unknown, but its limits cannot be very small to produce 
such serious atmospheric distm-bance. It seems, indoc<I, 
as if we were in the vory vortex of the north winds. The 
poet has told us that the north winds 

" Are cradled fur down in tUe depths that yawn 
Beaeath the Polar Star ;" 



and it appears very much as if we had got into thofie 
yawning depths, and had come not only to the place whoro 
the winds aro cradled, but whoro they are bom. 

I have been making, all the winter through, a series of 
experiments which give mo some interesting results. 
They show that evaporation takes place at the very lowest 
temperatures, and that precipitation often occurs when the 
air is apparently quite clear. To determine this latter, 
Iba I'c exj)osed a number of smooth and carefully measured 
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^oe-surfaces, and hare collected from thorn tbo light 
deposit Thcso acenmiJatious, after reducing them to the 
staiidai'd of frealily fulicii snow, amount thus far to Bovoii 
eighths of an inch. To dotennine the evaporation, I havo 
suspoudod in the open air a number of thin ice-plates, 
made in a shallow dish, and some strips of wet flannel. 
The flannel becomes porfoutly dry in a few days, and tho 
ice-platcs disappear slowly and steadily. I generally 
weigh thorn every second day, and it is curions to watch 
my little circular diskfi silently melting away and Tsnishing 
"into thin air," ivhilo the thermometer is down in the 



This evrtjiuiration at low temperatures is constantly 
taking plaea hefure om' eyes, to our advantage. On wash- 
days the clothes are hung on lines stretched across tho 
ship's I'iggiug, or upon poles across the ico, as you will 
see ou Monday afternoons in tlio farm-houso yards ; and 
before the week is over the moistm-o lias disappeared, no 
matter how cold it may be. 

Jaiuiftiy IGtli. 

Our eyes now turn wistfully to the south, eagerly 
watching for the tip of Aurora's chariot, as tho fair goddess 
of the inoriiiug rises from the soa to drop a i-ay of glad- 
ness from her rosy fingers into this long-ncglocted world. 

It is almost a mouth aiaco wo i>assod the darkest day 
of tlie winter, and it will be a long time yet before wo 
have light ; but it is time for us now to have at noontime 
a faint flush upon the horizon. Wo find a new excite- 
ment, if such it may ho called, in the impatience of 
expectation. Meauwhilo I pet my fox. 

Birdie has become r[uito tamo, and does great credit to 
her instnictor. Sho is tho most cunning creature that 
was ever seen, and does not make a had substitute for the 
Geuerah She takes tho General's place at my table, as 
she has his ]dacG in my affections ; but she sits in my lap, 
where tho General never was admitted, and, with her 
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(lelicato littlo paws on the cloth, she makes a pictnro. 
Why, sho is indeed a pei-fcct littlo /joumumde, well bred, 
too, and clever. When she takes the littlo morsels into 
her month her eyes Bpai'klc with delight, she wipes her 
lips, and looks up at mo with a coqiietferie that is perfectly 
irresistible. The eagerness of apiictito is controlled by 
the proprieties of tho table and a proper self-respect ; and 
sho is satisfied to prolong a feast in which she finds sfv 
much enjoyment. Sho docs not like highly seasoned 
food ; indeed, sho prefers to take it an naiurel, so I have 
a few little bits of venison served for her on a separate 
plate. She has her own fork; but she lias not yet 
advanced sufficiently far in the usages of civilization to 
liandlo it for hemelf, so I convey the delicate morsels to 
her mouth. Sometimes she cxliibits too much impatience ; 
but a gentio rebuke with the fork on the tip of the nose 
is qnito effective in restoring her patience, and saving her 
li'om indigestion. 

Her habits greatly interest me. I have allowed her to 
run loose in my cabin, after a short coufinemont in a cage 
had famili.irixed her with tho place ; but she soon found 
out the " bull's-eye " over my head, tlirough the cracks 
around which she could sniff the cool air; and she got 
into the habit of bounding over the shelves, without much 
regard for the many valuable and perishablo oi-ticles 
which lay thereon. From this retreat nothing can tempt 
her but a good dinner ; and as soon as she sees from her 
perch the bits of raw venison, she crawls leism-ely down, 
sneaks gently into my lap, looks up lougLugly and lovingly 
into my face, puts out her little tongue with quick 
impatience, and barks bowi tellingly if the beginning of 
the repast is too long delayed. 

I tried to cure her of this habit of climbing by tying 

her up with a chain which Knorr mn.de for me of sonic 

iron wire ; but she took it so much tn heart that I had to 

Jet hor go. Hex efforts to free kcrself were very amusing. 
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arm she wefl earned her free<lom. Slie ti'ied contimitilly 
to break tJio chain, and, ImriHg onoe siicccedod, she seemed 
determined not to bo baffled in her subsequent attempts. 
Ab long as I was watching her she would bo quiet enough, 
coiled up in her bed or her tub of snow ; but the moment 
my eycB wcro off her, or sho thought me aaleep, she 
worked hard to ctfcot her liberation. Fii-st she would 
draw herself back as far as she ccmld get, and then 
suddenly darting forward, would bring up at the end of 
her ciain with a jerk which sent her reeling on the floor ; 
then she would pick herself up, panting as if her Little 
heart would break, shako out her disarranged coat, and 
tiy again. But tliis she would do with much deliberation. 
For a moment she would sit quietly down, cock her head 
cunningly on one side, follow the chain with her eye along 
its whole length to its fastening in the floor, and then she 
would walk leisurely to that point, hesitate a moment, 
and then make another plunge. All this time she would 
eye me sharidy, and if I made any ]ni>vement, she would 
fidl down at once on the floor and pretend sleep. 

Sho is a very neat and cleanly creature. Sh6 is ever- 
lastingly brushing her clothes, and she bathes very 
regularly in her bath of snow. This last ia her great 
delight. She roots up the clean white fltdces with her 
diminutive nose, rolls and rubs and half buries hersoK in 
them, wipes her fe.ce with her s(jft paws, and when all is 
over she mounts with her delicate fingers to the side of 
the tub, looks around her very knowingly, and barks the 
prettiest little hark that ever was heai'd. This is her way 
of enforcing admiration; and, being now satisfied with 
Iter pei-i'ormance, she gives a goodly number of shakes to 
[Lcr sparkling coat, and then, happy and refreshed, she 
Icittwls to her airy bed in the *' bull's eye " and sleeps. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

January 2>th. 
HE Morn is comiug ! 

A faint twilight Jlusli luouuted tho soutbcm 
slry to-day at the meridian hour, and, a.ltho:igh 
barely peroeptiblo, it was a cheering sight to 
all of us. 

At oiu- visual Sunday gathering, I read from EcclesiasteB 
these lilies : — 

" Truly tfie light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for &e eye to 
behold tho gun." 

And this suggested tho text for oui' evening couversa- 
ftionj and we talked long of tho future aud of what was 
to bo done, with the coming again of the god of day. 

We all feel now that the veil of night is lifting, that 
tho cloud is passiug away, that the heavy load of darkness 
is being lightened. The i>eoplo Imve exhauBtod their 
means of jimuBemcnt; the newspaper has died a natiiral 
death ; tlieatriculs are impossible ; and there i.s iiotliing 
new to break tho weariness of the long hours. 

But wo shall soon have no need to give thought to these 

things. There will bo ere long neither time nor occasion 

for amnsoments. The Ai'ctic night will soon bo numboretl 

with tho things of tho past. We are eager that it shall 

' nu end, aud wo long fur the day aud work. 
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And say wlmt yoii will, talk as you will of pluck, mid 
manly resolution, and mental resources, and all that sort 
of tiling, this Arctic night is a severe ordeal. Physi^lly 
one cau get through it well enough. Wo are and always 
Lave been in pei-feet health. I am my own " Bhip'y 
doetor," and- am a doctor without a patient. Believing in 
Deniocritus rather than HeraclituB, wo-havo laughed tlio 
scurvy and all other sources of ill-health to sltame. And 
we have laughed at the scurvy really and ti'uly ; for if it 
does sometimes come iii, like a thief in the night, Avith 
salt rations and insufficient food, which have not been our 
portion, it docs, too, come with despondency and tLo 
splenetic blood of an unhappy household, from which wo 
have forttiiiately been exempt. 

But if Uio Arctic night can be endured with little strain 
upon the physical, it is, nevertheless, a severe trial both 
to the moral and the intellectuBl faculties. The darkness 
\vbich so long clothes Natiu'c unfolds to the senses a new 
world, and the senses nceommodivte themselves to that 
world but poorly. The cheering influences of the rising 
Sim which invite to labom- ; the soothing influences of the 
evening twilight which invite to repose ; the change from 
day to m'ght and from night to day which lightens the 
burden to the weary mind and the aching body, etrengtben- 
ing the hojw and sustaining the corn-ago, in the great life- 
battle of the dear homo-laud, is withdrawn, and in the 
constant longing for Light, Light, the mind and body, 
weary with the changeless progress of the time, fail to 
find Repose whore all is Rest. The gi*aniIour of Natui-o 
ceases to give delight to the dulled syrapatliies. The 
heart longs continually for new associations, now objects, 
and new companionships. TIio dark and drear solitudo 
oppresses the uiidorstauding ; the desolation which every- 
where reigns haunts the imagimition ; the silence — dark, 
dreary, and profound — becomes a terror. 

And yet there is in the Arctic nigkt mmtli ^Lk^t ve. 
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ftttractive to the lover of Natm-e. Thoro is in tbe flasliing 
Aurora, in tLe play of the moonlight npon tlio hills and 
iccberga, in the woudorful clcaruesa of the starlight, iu 
the Lroad expanse of the ice-fields, iu the lofty grandeiu" 
of the mountains and the glaciers, in the naked fierceness 
of the fitomiB, much that is both suhlirao and beautiful. 
But they speak » language of theit" OAvn, — a language, 
rough, rugged, luid severe. 

Nature is hero exposed on a gigantic scale. Out of the 
glassy sea the clifls rear thoii* dark fronts and frown 
grimly over tbe desolate waste of iee-clad waters. The 
moimtain peaks, glittering in the clear cold atmosphere, 
jjiercc the very heavenSj then' heads hoary with un- 
numbered ages. The glaciers pom- their crystal torrents 
into the sea in floods of immeasurable magnitude. The 
'^GJ'^ air, disdaining the gentle softness of other climes, 
bodies forth a loftier majesty, and seems to fill the universo j 
with a boundless transparency; and the stars pierce it 
sharply, and the moon fills; it with a cold refulgence. 
There is neither wannth nor colouring underneath this 
ethereal robe of night. No broad window opens in tho 
east, no grdd and criuLSon ciu'tain falls in tho west, upon 
a world clothed in blue and green and piirplo, melting 
into one harmonious whole, a tinted cloak of graceful 
loveliness. Under the shadow of the eternal night. Nature 
needs no di-apery and requires no Ddornraont. Tho glassy 
sea, tie tall clifl* the lofty mountain, tho majestic glacier, 
do not blend one with the other. Each stands forth alone, 
clothed only with Solitude. Sable priestoss of tho Arctic 
winter, she has wTapped tho world in a winding-sheet, and 
thrown her web and woof over the very face of Nature. 

And I have gone out often into the Arctic night, and 
viewed Natmo under varied aspects. I have rejoiced 
with her in her strength, and conmmned with her in 
repose. I have seen the wild burst of her anger, haro 
watched hor sportive play, and have beheld her robed in 
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silence. I bave walked abroad in the darkness wlieu tlio 
•winds were roaring through the hills and crashing over 
the plain, I Lave strolled along the beach when the 
only sound that broke the stillness was the dull creaking 
of the icc-tahles, as they rose and fell lazily with the tide. 
I have wandered far out upon the frozen sew, nud listened 
to the voice of the ioeliergs bewailing their imprisonment ; 
along tho glacier, where forms and falls the avalancJie ; 
upon the hill-top, where the drifting snow, coarsiag over 
tho rocks, sang its plaintive song; and again I have 
wandered away to some distant valley whorc all these 
sounds were hushed, and the air was still and solemn as 
tlio tomb. 

And it is hero that the Arctic night is most impres- 
eive, where its true spirit ie revealed, whero its wonders 
are unloosed to sport and play with tho mind's vague 
imaginings. The heavens above and tho earth beneath, 
reveal only an endless and fathomless quiet. There ia 
nowhere aroimd mo evidence of life or motion. 1 stand 
alone in tho midst of tho mighty hills. Their tall crests 
climb upward, and are lost in the grey vault of the skies. 
The dark elifl's, standing against their slopes of white, aro 
tho stejis of a vast amphitheatre. Tho mind linding no 
rest on theii' bald siinuuits, wanders into space. Tho 
nioou, weary with long vigil, sinks to her repose. The 
Pleiades no longer breathe their sweet influences. Cas- 
siopeia and Ambomedii and Orion and all the infinite host 
of unnumbered constellations, fail to infuse one spark of 
joy into this dead atmosphere. They have lost all their 
tenderness, nud are cold and pulseless. Tho eye leaves 
them and rcturua to earth, and the trembling car awaits 
something that will break the oppressive stillness. But 
no footfall of living thing roadies it ; no wild beast howls 
thi'ough the soEtude. There is no cry of bird to enUven 
the scene ; no tree, among whoso branches the winds can 
si«h ami moan. The pulsationa oi tcv^ cwq. ^\c^sxN» ax^ 
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alone heard in tlio groat void ; and as the blood courf 
throtigli the BfiiisitivQ organization of the ear, I am oppress 
aa with discordant sounds. Silence has ceased to 
negative. It Las bocomo endowed with positive attribut 
I seem to hoar and see and feel it. It stands forth as 
frightful spectre, filling the mind with the overpoweru 
consciousness of uiiiversal death, — proclaiming the end 
all things, and heralding the everlasting future. ] 
presancQ is unendumble. I spring from the rock up 
which I have been Bcated, I plant my feet heavily in t] 
suow to banish its nwfu] presence, — and the sound rol 
through the night and drives away the phantom. 

I have seen no expression on the face of Nature so filL 
with tenor as The Silenoe of the Aeotio Nioht. 






CHATTEE XVni. 

FULL montli liad now elapsed since Sonutag and 
Hans left ns, and several days of tLo January 
moonlight having passed ovei- without bringing 
thtjm back, I had sume cause frw alarm. It woa 
evident that they had either mot with an accident, or 
were detained among the Esquimaux in Bomo unaceoimtable 
manner. I therefore began to devise means for determine 
ing what had become of them. First, I sent Mr. Dodge 
down to Cape Alexander to pursue the trail and ascertain 
ivhcther they had gone around or over the cape. The 
slcdge-track was followed for about five mileSj when it 
como suddenly to an end, the ice having broken up and 
drifted away since December. Dodge could now only 
exixmino tho passes of the glacier; and finding there no 
tracks, it was evident that the party had gone outside. 

My next concern was to determine whether tho ti-acks 
reappeared on tho firm ice south of the cape ; and accord- 
iugly I prepared to start with a small foot party, and 
crusB over tho glacier. In the event of finding tracks 
below Cape Alexander, my course would then be governed 
by circumstances ; but if the track should not appear, it 
would be conclusive evidence that the party was lost, and 
I would proceed south until I reached the Esixuimaiix, 
for I could no longer afford to delay communication with 
them. Although tho temperature had uovr Cail^i-^x^Rv 43> 
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below zero, yet the careful preparations wliieli I had 
uiado for campiug relieved the joui'uey from any risljB ou 
that nccouut. The mercury froze for tlio first time duruig 
the winter while Dtidf^e was absent, and I was extravagant 
enough to inotild a htdlet of it and send it fronj ray rifle 
through a thick plonlc. Dodge, who was one of my most 
hardy roon, returned from his twelve hours' tramp com- 
plaining thftt lie had BufForcd rather from heat than 
cold, and ho declai-ed that, when called i:pon another time 
to wade ho far through suow-<lrifts and hummocks, ho 
would not carry bo heavy a loud of furs. In truth, both 
he and hie two companions came in perRpirisg frcelj 
under then* buffalo-skin coats. 

My prijjected journey was, however, destined not to 
come off. The filcdgo was loaded with our light cargo, 
and wo wore ready to Kct out nu the morning of the 27th, 
but a gale flprung up Buddenly and detained us on hoard 
during that and tlie followiug day. Early in the morning 
of the 29th, the Avind having fallen to calm, we wero 
preparing to stiu't. The men were ])utting on their furs, 
and I was iu my cabin giving some last uietructions to 
Mr. MeOormiek, when Carl, who had the watch on deck, 
camo hastily to my door to report "Two Esquimaux 
alongside." They had come upon us out of the darkness 
very suddenly and unobserved. 

Conjecturing that theso people woidd hardly have 
visited us without having first fallen in with Sonntag 
and Hans, I at once sent the intorpretcr to interrogate 
them. Ho aime back in a few minutoi?. 1 inqiured 
eagerly if tlicy brought nowfi of Mr, Sonntag. " Yes." 
I had no need to iuquiio fua'thcr. Jenson's face told too 
Itlainly the terrible truth, — Sonntag was dead! 
I sent Jensen back to see that the wants of our savage 
itors were careftdly provided for, and to question them 
"^r- They proved to be two of my old acquaintances, 
ifk wjiom I was uuder ubligatious for important 
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semces in 1854, and a sim'ghtly follow, -who, having La«l 
bis leg crushed by a falling stone, had since hobbled about 
on a wooden ouo supplied to Mm, in 1850, by the surgeon 
of the North Skir, and which I Imd onco repaired for hini. 
They both came on one sledgo, drawn by five dogs, and 
had travelled all tho way tkrough from a village, on the 
south fiido of Wlmle Sound, called Itcjilik, without a halt. 
Thoy had faced a wind part of the way, and wuro covered 
from head to foot with enow and frost. Tlieir wants wero 
soon bonntlfully supplied, and they wero not slow in 
communicating the information which most iutorestod me. 
From them I learned that Hans was on liis way to tho 
vessel with hia wife's father and mother. Some of liis 
dogs had dictl, and ho was travelling in slow and easy 
stages. There being no longer any occasion for my 
southern jouruoyj tho preparations therefor were discon- 
tinued. 

Hans arrived two days afterward, and, much to our 
surprise, he was accompanied only by Ids wife's brother, 
a la«l whom I had seen some mouths before at Capo York ; 
but the cause of this was Boon explained. His -wife's 
father and mother, as Ootinah informed me, had journeyed 
with him, hut thoy, as well as the dogs, had broken down, 
and were left behind, noai" the glacier, and Hans had 
come on for assistance. A 2>arty wa.s at once dcsiiatched 
to bring them in, Hans being cold and fatigued, I 
refrained for tho time £i"om questioning him, and sent the 
wcatherbeaten traveliers to got warmed and fed. 

The two old people were foxmd coiled up in a cave dug 
in a snow-bank, and were shivering with tho cold. Tho 
dogs were huddled together near by, and not one of thoiu 
would stir a step, so both the animals and tho Esq,uimaux 
wero bundled in a heap upon our hu-gc ieo-slodge, and 
dragged to the vessel. The Esquimaux wero soon revived 
by the warmth and good ohcoi' of Hans's tent, while tho 
dogs, only five in number, lay BtiotcKed. o\ji <ia. \i\ia 4s;^:^s- 
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\n iia ftlmost lifeless condition. They conld neither cut 
uor movo. And this was the remnant of my onco superb 
pack of tliirty-sijc, and this tho result of a joiimcy from 
which I had hoped so much ! There wan a mystery 
Koniewhero. \STiat could it all mean ? I quote from my 
diary ; — 

February let 

Hans has given me tho etory of his jom-uey, and I sit 
down to reeord it with very painful emotions. 

Tho travellers roimdod Capo Alexander without difficulty, 
finding tho iee solid ; and they did not halt until they 
had reached Sutherland lBlan<l, whore they built a snow 
hut and rested for a fow hours. Continuing thence down 
the coast, they sought tho Esquimaux at Sorfalik withoot 
success. Tho native hut at that p]«co being in ruins, 
they mado for their shelter another house of snow ; and, 
iifttjr being well rested, they set out directly for North- 
umberland Island, having concluded that it was useless to 
seek longer for natives on the north side of tho Sound. 
They had proceeded on their course about four or fivQ 
miles, as nearly as I can judge from Haus's description, 
when Sonntag, growing a little chilled, sprang off the 
sledgo and ran ahead of the dogs to warm himself with 
tlio excreiBO. The tangling of a trace obliging Hans to 
halt tho team for a few minutes, ho fell some distance 
behind, and was hurrying on to catch up, when be 
suddenly ohseiTod Sonntag sinking. Ho had come upon 
the thin ice, coveiing a recently open tide-crack, and, 
lu'obably not observing his footing, ho stepped upon it 
imawarea. Hans hastened to his rescue, and aided him 
(Hit of tho water, and then turned hack for the shelter 
which they had recently abnndoned. A light wind was 
blowing at tho time from the north-east, and this, accord- 
ing to Hans, caused Sonntag to seek the hut without stop- 
Ki'nff to change his wet clothing. At first lie ran besido 
•nd thus guai'deOL a\ja.mst dan^,er •, but after & 
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■B'liile lie rode, and when they halted at Sorfalik, Hans 
discovered that his coiujianioii was stiff and BjJcechlcss. 
Assisting him into tho hut with all possible dospixtch, 
Hans states that he removed tho wet and frozen clothing, 
and placed Sonntag in tho Bleeping-bag. He next gave 
him some Lniiuly which ho found in a flask on the sledge; 
and, having tiglitlj closed tho hut, ho lighted tho alcohol 
lamp, for tho douhlo pui'poso of elevating tho temperature 
and making somo coffeo ; hut all of his eft'orts were 
unavailing, and, after rcuiaiuing for noaidy a day imcon- 
scious, Sonntag died. Ho did not speak after reaching 
tho hut, and left no message of any kind. 

After closing up tlie month of the hut, so that the body 
might not be distui-bcd by tho bears or foxes, Hans again 
set oat southward, and reached Northumberland Island 
Tvithout inconTonience. Much to his disappointment, he " 
found that the natives had recently abandijued the village 
at that place ; but he obtained a comfortable Bleep in a 
desert«l hut, and under a pile of stones ho found enough 
walrus flesh tu give his dugs a hearty meal. Tho next 
day's joiu'uoy brought him to Nctlik, which place was also 
deserted ; and he cont;inued on up the Sound souie twenty 
miles further to Itcplik, whore ho ^vas fortunate enough 
to find several families residing, some in the native stone 
hut and others in huts of snow. WTialo Sound being a 
favourite winter resort of the seal, the people had con- 
gregated there for the time, and were living in tho midst 
of abundance. Hans told his story, and, delightod to 
Lear of our being near their old village of Etah, Outiuah 
and he of tho wooden leg put their two teams together 
and resolved to accompany Hans when he set out to 
return. 

Meanwhile, however, my hunter had other projects. 
He was only thrco days from the vessel, and had he 
come back at once tho chief purpose of tho journey would 
still have been accomplished; but iiasltBuA. Cii ^.wc^^'iai&.k 
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ho gave large rewards to two Esquimaux boys to go wit! 
his team down to Capo York, The stock of presonta' 
which Sonntag had taken for tho Esquimaux all now fell 
to Hans, and ho did not sparo them. And lie vows that 
his disi)oaition of the property and tho team was made in 
my! interest. " You want tho Esquimaux to know yon 
are here. I tell them. Thoy will como hy-and-by and 
bring plenty of dogs." Why did he not go himself to 
Cape York? He was too tirod, and had, besides, a 6'osted 
toe which ho got Avhile attending upon Mr. Sonntag. 

Notwithstanding all these protestations of devotion 
to my affairs, I strongly euspeet, however, that ceiiain 
commands were laid upon him by tho iiartnor of his tout 
and joys ; and, if domestic secrets were not better kept 
than are somo other kinds, I shoidd probably discover 
that the jom-uey to Cape York was matle for the solo 
purpose of bringing up from that place tho two old people 
who own Hans for a son-in-law. So even here under the 
Polo Star tho daughters of Eve govern the destinies of 
men. 

It was tho old story of tho borrowed horso over again. 
Tho journey was long and difficult ; tho dogs wore over- 
driven and starved ; and tho party came back to Iteplik 
ivith only five dogs remaining of the nine with which they 
had sot out. Four of them had broken donn, and wero, 
left to die by tho way. 

Fobruory 2ud. 

Ootinah and his wooden-legged companion have left us, 
promising to return as soon as they havo provided for 
theu' families. They carried away with them many^ 
valuable presents, and if these do not tempt their savago^ 
kindred to the ship, nothing will. They will tell tho 
Esquimaux that I want dogs, and I havo charged them to 
circulate the knowledge of the ample returns which I will 
make to tho hunter who will loan or sell to me his team. 
"laa I dogs are scarce •, most olthc hunters have none 
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B[)aie, and many of tliem are wholly destitute. I had 
; a bribe in the ship largo enough to induce cither of 
those who have loft mo to part with even one of their 
precious animals. Having discovered this, I coidd afford 
to bo lavish with my presents, and these poor wanderers 
on the ice deserts probably left me quite as well off as if 
they had sold me their entire teams. They plead the 
hunt and their families, and those are strong arguments. 
Needles and knivcH, and iron and bits of wood, will not 
feed wives and babies, and a hundred and fifty miles is a 
long way to carry a child at the breast through the cold 
and storms of the Arctio night, oven though it bo to this 
haven of plenty. My chaiity was, however, intended to 
cover a double purpose, — to do them a substantial service, 
and to stimulate as well their cupidity as that of the ti-ibe 
who are sure to flock around them at Iteplik, to inspect 
their riches. I must own, however, that my prospects for 
obtaining dogs do not look encouraging. But few of the 
Esquimaux ui-e likely to como so far with their imi»ovci'- 
ishoil teams. 

Uans sticks to the story of yesterday ; and, after 
questioning and cross-tiuestioning him for an houi-, I get 
nothing new, Although I have no good reason for doubt- 
ing the trath of his narrative, yet I cannot quite reconcile 
my mind to tho foot that Sonntag, with so much experi- 
ence to govern 'him, should havo undertaken to travel five 
miles in wet clothing, especially as he was accompanied 
by a native hunter who was familiar with all of the expedi- 
ents for eafoty upon tho ice-fields, and to whom falling in 
the water is no imusual circumstance. The sledge and 
tho canvas apron which inclosed the cargo fiu'nished the 
means for constructing n temporary shelter from the wind, 
and the sleeping-bag would have insured against fi'eezing 
while Hans got ready the dry clothing, of which Sountag 
carried a complete change. Nor can I understand how ho 
should have lived so long and lia^o ^-s^iTs. "Sssoa, •w^ 
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mosgage for me, nor have spoken a word after coming ont 
of the water, farther than to have ordered his driver to 
hasten back to the snow-hut. However, it is idle to 
speculate about the matter ; and since Hans's interests 
were concerned in proving faithful to the officer who, of 
all those in the ship cared most for him, it would be un- 
reasonable as well as unjust to suspect him of desertion. 
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CHAPTEPi XIX. 

WILL not troiiblo the reader witli the many 
gloomy reflections which I fiud scattered over 
tho pages of my jouriml during the period suc- 
ceeding the events which are recorded in tho 
hist chapter. While the loss of my dogs left mo in much 
doubt and uncertainty a,^ to my future prospects, the death 
of Mr. Somitag deprived me of assistant which was very 
essential to the iiccoiuplishment of some of my purposes. 
His familiar aoquaintanco with tho physical scieaces, and 
his earnest enthusiasm in everything which pertained to 
physical research, both in tho field and study, made him 
aa invaluable aid, while his genial disposition and manly 
qualities gave him a deep hold upon my aft'ections. 
Similarity of tustc and disposition, equal age, a common 
object, and a mutual dependence for companionship, had 
cemented more and moro closely a bond of friendship 
which had its origin in tho dangers and fortunes of 
former travel. 

The light was now growing upon us from day to day, 
and we found a fresh excitement in the renewal t»f the 
hunt. It must not, however, be supposed that, even at 
noon, we had yot any daylight ; hut there was a twilight, 
which was increasing with each successivo day. Tho 
reindeer had gi-own very poor during tho winter, and their 
ilesh was tough mid almost tasteless*, V)\x\. "Ctaa iiiA \Nsiv> 
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discourage the hunters, and Beveral captures trero made. 
One day a large herd came down near tlio Ktorc-hoiiBO, 
which, being reported, cansod a general Bcramble for gtms, 
and a rush over the hills to fiurround the game. The 
crew appeared more like boys on a holiday fiolic than 
men catering for thoii- mess. They made noise enough, as 
one would have thought, to frighten every living thing 
from the neighbourhood ; but, nevertheless, three deer 
were shot. The thermometer stood at 41° below zero, 
and, there being a light wind, the air was somewhat 
biting, and gave rise to numerous incidents quite charac- 
teristic of our life. The iiandling of the cold gun was 
attended with some risk to the iiugers, as one cau neither 
pull the trigger nor load with a mittencd hand ; and there 
were quite a number of slight ." hums," as wounds from 
this cause were jestingly called. McDonald earned an 
old flint lock musket, tho only weapon that ho could lay 
his hands on, and in tho midst of tho oxcitemcnt he w(j8 
heard to iiro. Hurrying in that direction, Knorr eagerly 
inquired what he was shooting at, and whore the game 
had gone. His answer afterward furnished us not a little 
amusement : " There was a monstrous big deer there half 
aa hour ago, and had I ])ulled trigger when I left tho ship 
I should have killed him. But you see tho powder is so 
cold that it won't bum, and it takes half an hour to touch 
it off;" and, to prove his theory, he poured a lot of it out 
on the dry snow, and applied a match. His singed 
whiskers bore ample evidence that his theory was not 
foimded on fact. 

The hill-side seemed to be alive witli foxes ; and, 
scenting tho blood of tho dead doer, they flocked in from 
all ^directions. Thoso Utile animals wcro at first quite 
tame, but they had been ciu*cd of their familiarity by tho 
lessons learned from the hunters, and had to be approached 
" "oitness. Of both tho blue and white varieties I 
I ''imoas in iny civVm. Ouc oi Uiem was the 
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THE ARCTIC FOXES. 

gontle creature, Darned Eirdio, wkicli I liavo ali'cady 
mentioned. Tlie other one was purely white, and did not 
difler from Birdie in shape, although it was somewhat 
larger. Tho fur of the latter was much more coarse than 
the former. Their cry was exactly the same. But, while 
Birdie was very docile, and had grotvTi quite domesticated, 
the other was thoroughly wild and tmtameable. Their 
respective weights were 4i and 7 pounds. The latter was 
full grown and unusually large. 

These two varieties of tho fox, notwithstanding their 
many points of resemblance, are evidently distinct species. 
I have not known them to mix, tho coat of each preserving 
its distinctive hue, that of the blue fox vaiying merely in 
degree of shade, while the white changes only from pure 
white to a slightly yellowish tinge. The term " blue," as 
applied to the species to which Birdie belonged, is not 
wholly a misnomer, for, as seen upon tho snow, its colotu* 
gives something of that effect. Tho colour is in truth a 
solid gray, the whito and black being harmfiniously 
blended, and not mixed as in the gray fox of Northern 
America. Their sldns are much sought after by tho trap- 
pers of Southern Greenland, whoro tho animals are rare, 
for the fui' commands a fabulous price in tho Copenhagen 
market. 

Those foxes obtain & very precarious subsistence, and 
they may be seen at almost any time scampering over tho 
ice, seeldng the tracks of tho bears, M'hich they foUow 
virith the instinct of tho jackal following tho lion ; not that 
they try their strength agaiuHt those roving monarchs of 
the ice-iields, hut, whenever tho bear catches a seal, tie 
little fox comes in for a shai'e of tho prey. Their food 
consists besides of an occasional ptarmigan (the Arctic 
grouse), and if (luick in his spring he may be lucky 
enough to capture a hare. In the summer they con- 
gregate about the haunts of the birtls, and luxuriate upon 
eggs. It is a popular belief in Greenland that they (^thcr 
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enormous stores of them for their winter provender, but 
I have never witnessed in them any snch evidence of 
foresight. 

The bears, wandering continually through the night, 
must needs have a hard struggle to live. During the 
summer, the seal, which furnish their only subsistence, 
crawl up on the ice, and are there easily caught ; but in 
the winter they only resort to the cracks to breathe, and, 
in doing so, barely put their noses above the water, so 
that they are captured with difficulty. Driven to despertt- 
tion by himger, the bear will sometimes invade the haunts 
of men, in search of the food which their quick sense has 
detected. Our dogs, during the early winter, kept them 
from our vicinity ; but, when the dogs were gone, several 
boars made their appearance. One of them came overland 
from the Fiord, and approached the store-house from 
behind the observatory, where Starr was engaged in read- 
ing the scale of the magnetometer. The heavy tread of 
the wild beast was heard through the stillness of the night, 
and, without much regard to the delicate organization of 
the instrument which he was observing, the young gentle- 
man rushed for the door, upset the magnetometer, and had 
nearly lost his life in his precipitate haste to get over the 
dangerous ice-foot, while hurrying on board to give the 
alarm. We sallied out with our rifles ; but while Starr 
was fleeing in one direction, the bear had been making off 
in the other. I had an adventure, about this time, which, 
like that of Starr's, shows that the Polar bear is not so 
ferocious as is generally supposed; indeed, they have 
never been known to attack man except when hotly 
pursued and driven to close quarters. Strolling one day 
along the shore, I was observing with much interest the 
effect of the recent spring tides upon the ice-foot, when, 
rounding a point of land, I suddenly found myself con- 
- 'lie faint moonlight by an enormous bear. He 
Til from the laud-ice, and was meeting 
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^^ne ot A full trot. We cauglit sight of eacli other at tlio 
M same iuBtant. Being wnthoufc a rifle or other means of 
defence, I wheeled suddouly towai'd tlie ship, with, I 
fancy, mach the samo reflections ahout cliecrotion aud 
valour as those which crossed the mind of old Jack 
Falstaff wheti the Douglas set xipou him ; but finding, 
after a few lengthy strides, that I was not gohbled up, I 
looked bock over ray eliouldcr, when, as much to my sur- 
prise as gratification, I saw the bear tcaiing away toward 
the open water with a oolcrity which left no doubt as to 
the state of his mind. I suppose it would bo difficult to 
determine which was the worst frightened— tlio bear or L 
The additions to the Hans family furuished as as well a 
welcome source of amusement as of service. As I have 
said before, they were three iu uimiber, and Iwre re- 
spectively the names of Tcheitchonguak, Kablunot, and 
Angeit. This latter was the brother of Hans's wife, and 
Lis name signifies "The Catcher" — given to Mm, no 
doubt, in early infancy, from some pecidiarity of disposi- 
tion which ho then manifested. Aud ho was not inaptly 
uumcd. The sailors took him into their favoiu*, scrubbed 
and combed him, and di-essed him in Christian clothing, 
and under their encouraging countenance he was soon 
found to be as full of tricks as a monkey, and as acquisi- 
tive as a magjiie. He was the special torment of the 
steward and the cook. Driven almost to despair, and 
nttorly defeated in every project of reform, the former 
finally set at the little heathen with a bundle of tracts and 
a catechism, while the latter declared liis fixetl resolve to 
scald him on the fust favourable opportunity. " Very 
well, cook; but remember they hang for mmder." " Doq 
I kills him a leetlo," was the ready answer. 

His mother, Kablimet, pi'ovcd to bo a useful addition to 
our household. She was very industrious with her needle ; 
and, until slio became possessed, in payment for her work, 
of such articles of domestic use as eke lift^idvivL^ ^/a^wk ^'^t 
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tis continually, making every sort of Bkin gannent, from 
boots to coats, which beloug to nn Arctic wardrohe. Her 
complexion wns quite light, iis her Dnme implied. KaWu- 
not is the title which the Esquimaux give to our race, and 
it signifies " The child with the white ekin ;" and if the 
name of her husband, Tcheitehenguak, did not mean " The 
child with the dork skin," it ought to, for he was almost 
hlaek. 

The personal appearance of this interesting couple was 
not peculiarly attractive. Their fucos were brood, jaws 
heavy, cheek-hones projecting like other carnivorous 
animals, foreheada narrow, eyea small and very black, 
noses flat, lips long and thin, and when opened there wcro 
disclosed two narrow, white, well-preserved rows of 
polished ivory, — well worn, however, with long use and 
hard service, for the teeth of the Esquimaux servo a great 
variety of piu'poscs, such as softening skins, pulling and 
tightening cords, besides masticating food, which I may 
here mention is wholly auianal. Tlieir hair was jet black, 
though not abundant, and the man had the largest growth 
'of beard which I have seen upon an Esquimau face, but it 
■was confined to the upper lip and tho tip of the chin. 
The fiico of tho Esquimau is indeed quite Mongolian in 
its typo, and is lusually bcnrdloas. In stature they oro 
short, though well built, and bear, in every movement, 
evidence of strength iuid endurance. 

The dress of tho male and Ibniale diifercd but little one 
from the other. It consisted of nine pieces, — a pair of 
boots, stockings, mittens, pantaloons, an under-dress, aud a 
coat. Tho man wore boots of bwu'-skin, reaching to tlio 
top of tho calf, whore they mot the pantaloons, which were 
composed of tho samo materials. Tho boots of tho woman 
reached nearly to tho middle of tlio thigh, and wore niudo 
of tanned seal-skins. Ilor ])antaloons, like hor husband's, 
wore of bear-skin, Tlio stockings were of dt)g-skin, and 
lio mittens of seal-skin. Tho imder-dress was made of 
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)ird-skin«?, featbei-s turned inwaiils ; and tlie coat, Avhicli 
did not open in front, but was drawn on over tlie lioad 
like a sliirt, was uf Lluo fox-skius. Tliis coat terniinutea 
in a hood whicli envelopes the head as completely aa an 
Albanian capote or a monk's cowl. This hood gives tho 
chief distinction to the dresses of the sexes. In the cos- 
tume of tho ^man it is round, closely fitting the scalp, 
while in tho 'n'oman it is pointtd at the top to receive 
tho hair which is gathered up on tho crown of the 
head, and tied into a hard, horn-like tuft with a piece of 
raw seal-hido, — a stylo of roiffiire which, whatever may 
bo its other advantages, cannot bo regai-ded as pecidiarly 
picturesque. 

Their ages conld not bo determined; for, sinco tho 
Esquimaux cannot enumerate beyond their ten fingers, 
it is quite imposbihlo for them to refer to a past event by 
any process of notation. Having no written language 
whatever, not even tho picturo-writing and hioroglyphics 
of the rudest Indian tribes of North America, tho race 
possesses no records, and such traditions as may come 
down from generation to geaeration are not fixed by any 
means which will furnish even an approximate estimate of 
their peidods of gi'owth, prosperity, and decay, or even of 
their own ages. 

These old people, soon growing tired of the warmth of 
Hans's tent, went ashore and built a snow hut, and sot up 
housekeeping on their own acuouut; and living upuu 
supplies which they got regularly fi.-om my abimdant 
stores, and, with no need for exertion, it was perhaps not 
surprising that they should prove to be a very happy and 
contented couple, TMs suow-hnt, although an archi- 
tectural curiosity, would have excited the contempt of a 
beaver. It was nothing more thtm an artificial cave iu a 
snow-bank, and was made thus : Eight abreast of the ship 
there was a narrow gorge, in which tho wintry winds had 
piled tho snow to a great doptli, leovm^, ^& \^ -"sViss^^A. 
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220 TCHEITCHENGUAK "AT HOME:' 

through the opening, a sort of cavern, — the curving snow- 
bank on the right and overhead, and the square-sided rock 
on the left. Starting at the inner side of this cavern, 
Tcheitchenguak began to bury himself in the snow, very 
much as a prairie-dog would do in the loose soil, — digging 
down into the drift, and tossing the lumps behind him 
with great rapidity. After going downward for about 
five feet, he ran off horizontally for about ten feet more. 
This operation completed, he now began to excavate his 
den. His shovel was struck into the hard snow above 
his head, the blocks which tumbled down were cleared 
away, and thrown out into the open air, and in a little 
while he could stand upright and work; and when at 
length satisfied with the size of the cave, he smoothed it 
off all around and overhead, and came out covered with 
whiteness. The door-way was now fijced up and made 
just large enough to crawl through on all fours ; the 
entering tunnel was smoothed off like the inside ; the 
floor of the cave was covered first with a layer of stones, 
and then with several layers of reindeer-skins ; the walls 
were hung with the same materials ; two native lamps 
were lighted ; across the door-way was suspended another 
deer-skin, and Tcheitchenguak and his famUy were " at 
home." I called upon them some hours afterwards, and 
found them apparently warm and comfortable. The lamps 
(their only fire) blazed up cheerfully, and the light 
glistened on the white dome of this novel den; the 
temperature had risen to the freezing point, and Kablunet, 
like a good housewife, was stitching away at some article 
of clothing ; Tcheitchenguak was repairing a harpoon 
for his son-in-law, and Angeit, the bright-eyed pest of the 
galley and the pantry, was busily engaged stowing away 
in a stomach largely disproportionate to the balance of his 
body, some bits of venison which looked very much as if 
they had recently been surreptitiously obtained from a 
oomer of the steward's store-room. 
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In consideration for the kindness which I bail shown 
those people, they gave me a set of their hunting imd 
domestic implements, the principal of them being ti lance, 
harpoon, coil of line, a rahhit-trap, a lamp, put, flint and 
stoel, with some lamp-wick and tinder. The lanco was a 
wooden shaft, prohably from Dr. Kane's lost ship, the 
Aivance^ with an iron spike lashed firmly t(j one end of 
it, and a piece of witli'us tusk, shod with sharp iron, at the 
other. The liarpeon staff was a narwal touth or hern, six 
feet long, — a very hard and solid piece of ivory, and per- 
fectly straight. The haqmon Lead was a piece of walrus 
tusk, three inches long, with a hole through the centre 
for the line, a hole into one end for the filiarjKned puint 
of the staff, and at the other cud it was, like the lanc*^ 
' head, tipped with iron. TIjo line was simply a strip of 
raw seal-hide about fifty feet long, and was made by a 
continuous cut around the body of the seal. The rahbit- 
ti'ttp woR merely a st^al-sldu line with a multitude of loops 
dangling from it. The lamp was a shallow dish of soft 
soap-stone, in shape not unlike a clam-shell, and was eight 
inches by six. The pot was a square-sided vessel of tho 
samo material. Tho flint was a piece of hard granite, the 
steel a lump of crude iron pyrites, the wick was dried 
moss, and tho tinder the delicate down-like covering of 
the willow Liitkius. 

Tchoitehtuguak told me that he was preparing t!ie 
lances for a walrus hunt, and that he and Hans intended 
to try their skill on tho morrow. The walrus had been 
very numerous in the open waters outside the harbour all 
through the winter, and their shrill cry could be heard at 
almost any time from tho margin of tho ice. The flesh of 
these animals is the staple food of tho Esquimaux ; and 
although they prize tho flesh of tho reindeer, yet it i.s 
much as we do "canvas-backs;" and, for a long and steady 
pull, there is nothing like the " Awak," as they call tho 
walrus, in imitation of its cry. To them its flesh is whaut 
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rice is to the Hindoo, beef to the Gouchos of BoemoB 
Ayres, or mutton to tho Tartars of Mongolia. 

The proposed Liint cnmo off succossfull}'. Hans and 
the old man set out with all of tlieii' tackle in fine order, 
nd found a numerous herd of walrus swimming near tho 
edge of the ice. They were approached with taution, on 
all fours, and were not alarnmd. Tho hunters reached 
witliin ft few feet of the water. They both then lay down 
flat on tlio ice and imitated tlio cry of the animalB of 
which they were in pursuit ; and the whole herd was soon 
brought hy this means within easy roach of the harpoon. 
Itising suddenly, Hans bmiod his weapon in a good-sized 
beast, while his companion held fast to tho line and 
aecurcd his eed of it with the iron spiko of a lance-staff, 
which he clrovo into the ice and held dtiwn tii-mly. The 
beast struggled hai'd to free itself, floimdcring and plung- 
ing like a wild hull hold by a lasso, but all ivithout 
avail. With every opportunity Hans took in the slack of 
the line and secured it, and at length tho struggling prey 
was writhin twenty feet of the htintcrs. The lauce and 
rifle now did tlieir work very expeditiously ; the frightened 
comriidefi of the dying animal rushed away tlu-ough tho 
waters with loud cries of alarm, their deep bass voices 
sounding strangely through the darkness. Tho edge of 
tho ice proved to he twi thin to hear tho captured game, 
and, having secured it with a line, it was allowed to^ 
remain until the following day, when tho ice having 
thickened \vith the low temperature, the flesh was chopped 
out and brought in. Tho snow-hut bow rejoiced in & 
supply of food and blubber sufficient to last its inmatea , 
for a long time to come ; the dogs were refreshed with a»j 
Hiibstantial meal ; and the head and skin weio put into a 
barrel and labelled " Smithsonian." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HILE the days were thus running on, the snn 
was crawling np tnward tho horizon, and each 
returiiiug uooii brought an increase of light. I 
carried in my pocket at all tinics a little hook, 
and early in Fohrnnry I began to experiment with it. 
When I could read tho titlo-pago at noon I was much 
rejoiced. By-and-hy tho smaller letters could he puzzled 
out ; then I could decipher with ease the finest print, and 
the youngsters were ia great glee at being able to read 
the thermometers at eleven and twelve and one o'clock 
Avithout the lantern. On tho 10th of February I made 
tho following memorandum on the margin of my book : 
" Almost hroad daylight at noon, and I read this page at 
3 o'clock P.M." My calculations placed the sun at tlio 
horizon on tho 18th. 

The ftppeai-anco of the sun became now tho one ab- 
sorbing event. About it everybody thought and every- 
body talked continually. No set of men ever looked more 
eagerly for a coming joy than did we for the promised 
mom, — we, half-bloodless boings, coming from tho night, 
bleached ia the long-continued lamp-light, and almost as 
colourless as potato-sprouts gi'owing in a dark cellar. 
We all noted how to-day compared with yesterday, and 
contrasted it with this day a week ago. Even the old 
cook caught the contagion, and crawled u\; ftata. ^xs\!=ks«. 
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liis eaucepaiis anil cojipurs, and, shading bis eyes with his 
iitove-Larduiicul hauils, peertjd out into tho growing twi- 
light. "I tinks dis he very hmg night," said he, "and I 
likes once more to seo de hlessed suu." The steward was 
in a state of chronic excitement. He could not lot the 
sun rest in peace for an hour. Ho innst watt;h for him 
constantly. Ho luiiHt ho for ever riiimiEg up on deck and 
out on the ico, hook in hand, trying to road by the re- 
turning dayliglit. He was impatient with, the time. 
" Don't the Commander think tho sun mil come back 
sooner than tho 18th?" "Don't he think it will come 
back on tho 17th?" " Was ho quite sure that it wouldn't 
appear on the iGth ?" " I'm afraid, stcwardj ivo must rely 
upon tho Nautical Almanac." "But mightn't tho Nautical 
Almanac he wrong ?" — and I could clearly perceive that 
he thought -Oi.'^ ciphering might he wrong too, 

MeauwhilG wo were tormented with another set of gales, 
and wo could scarcely stir abroad. The ico was all 
broken up in the outer bay, and tho open sea como nearer 
to us than during any previous period of the winter. Tho 
ice was uenrly all driven out of tho bay, and the broad, 
dark, bounding water was not only in Bight from the deck, 
but I could almost di-op a minio-bfill into it fi'om my rifle, 
while standing on the poop. Even the ice in the inner 
harbour wn-s loosened around the shore, and, thick and 
solid though it was, I thought at ouo time that there was 
danger of its giving way and going bodily out to eca. 

Strange, too, along the margin of this water there came ' 
a flock of speckled birds to shelter themselves under tho 
loo of tho shore, and to warm their little feet in the 
waters which tho winds would not let freeze. They wei^a 
the DoveJcie of Southern Greenland, — the Uria gri/Ue of. 
the naturalist. Thoy arc often seen abont Disco Island 
and Upcrnavik in tho winter time, hut I was much sur- 
prised to find them denizens of the Arctic night so near 
^ole. It was a singular sight to see them paddling 
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«botit in the caves, tinder the ice-foot, at 80** below zero, 
uttering their plaintive cry, and looking for all the world 
like homeless children, shoeless and in rags, cronching for 
shelter beneath a door-step on a bleak December night. 
I wanted one of them badly for a specimen, but it would 
have required something stronger than the claims of science 
io have induced me to harm a feather of their trembling 
little heads. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 




EAVEN bo praised ! 



Fclrnary ISth. 
I have onco more soon the 



Knowing that tho sun would appciir to-day, 
everybody was filled with oxpcctdtion, and 
hastened off" after Lrcakfast to some favourito spot where it 
was thought tliat ho might bo scon. Somo wont in tho 
right direciiun, and were gi'atified; others wont in tho 
wrong dii'cction, and were diBapjwinteil. Knorr and 
others of the offieers climbed tho hills above Etab. 
I'Charloy limbered ui» his rheumatic old legs, and tried to 
get a view from the north side of the haJrbom-, forgetting 
that the monntaina intervened. Harris anil Ucywood 
climbed to tho top of the hill behind tho harbour, and the 
former shook his Ochi Fellow's flag iu the buu'h very face. 
The cook was troubled that ho did not have a look at " do 
blesBcd Bun ;" but ho could not grittify his wish without 
going upon the land, and this be could no more bo induced 
to do than the mountain could bo pcreuadcd to come to 
Mahomet. He will probably have to wait until tho sun 
steals over tho hills into tho harbour, which will be at 
least twelve dnys. 

My own share in tho day's escitoment has bcon equal 
to tho rest of them. Accompanied by Dodge and Jensen, 
I set oat at an early hour towai-d a point un the north 



Eido of the bay, from wLieli I coald commfind a view of 
the southern horlzou. Wo had imich JifficuUy in reach- 
ing our destinaticiu, Thu open water ciiuio nearly a mile 
within the point fur which wo were bound, and it was no 
easy task picking our way along the sloping drifts of tho 
ice-foot. But we were at last KUecessful, and reached 
GUI" lt>ok-out Etation (hereafter to bo known as Suni-iso 
Point) with half an hour to spare. 

The day wns far from a pleasant ouo for a holiday 

B escuision. The teraperaturo was very low, and the \riud, 

^ blowing quite freshly, brought tho drifting snow down 

fi'om the mountains, and rattled it about us rather sharply. 

But wo were amply repaid by tho view which was spread 

out before us. 

I An open sea lay at oui- feet and stretched far away to 
the fi-ont and right of us as wo faced the south. Numerous 
bergs were dotted over it, but otherwise it was mainly 
free from ico. Its surface wfts much agitated by tho 
winds, which kept it fi-om Irccziug, and tho waves were 
dancing in tho cold air as if in very mockery of tho 
winter. It was indeed a vast bubbling caldron, — seething, 
and foaming, and emitting vaponrs. The light curling 
Btroams of " frost smoke" which rose over it sailed away 
on the wind toward the south-west, aud thoro mingled with 
a dark mist-bank. Little streams of young ice, as if 
Btruggling to bind tho waves, rattled and crackled over 
the restless waters. To the loft, tho lofty coast mountains 
stood boldly up in tho bright air, luid noai- Cape Alexander 
tho glacier jieepcd from between them, coming down tho 
valley with a gentle slope from tho broad mer de glace. 
The bold fi'out of Crystal Palace Cliffs cut sharply against 
this lino of whiteness, aud the dark, gloomy walls of Capo 
Alexander rose sqiiaiely fiom the sea. Upon tho crests 
of the silent hills, and over the white-capped capo, 
light clouds lazily floated, and through those the sim 
was pouring a stream of goMcn &c, vvn.v5t Vaft ->*i\i>Aa 
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sotttteiti heavens were ablaze with the splendour of the 
coming day. 

The pitint of Cape Alexander lay directly south of us, 
and the aun would appear from holiind it at exactly the 
nieridiftn hour, — rolling along the horizon, with only lialf 
its disk above the lino of waters. Wo awaited the 
-approaching moment with much oagemess. Presently a 
ray of light burst tlirough the soft migt-clonds which lay 
off to tho right of us opposite the capo, blending them 
into a purple sea and glistening upon tho sUvery summits 
of tho tall icebergs, which inercud tho vapoury clonk as if 
to catch the coming warmth. The ray approached ua 
nearer and nearer, the purple sea widened, tho glittering 
Bpircs multiplied, as one after another they bnrgt in quick 
BUccesBion into the blaze of day ; and as this marvellous 
- change camo over tho face of tho sea, we felt that tho 
shadow of the cape was tho shadow of the night, and that 
tho night was passing away. Soon tho dark-red cliffs 
behind us glowed with a warm colouring, tho hiUs and 
the mountains stood forth in their new robos of resplendent 
brightness, and the tumbling waves molted away fi'om 
their angry harshness, and laughed in the siinshine. And 
now tho line of the shadow was in sight. " There it is 
upon the point," cried Jensen. " There it is upon the 
ico-foot," answered Dodge,— there at at our feet lay a 
sheet of eparkling gems, and the sun bm-st broadly in our 
lEices. Off went our caps with a simultaneous impulse, 
and wo hailod this long-lost wanderer of the heavens with 
loud demonstrations of joy. 

And now wo were bathing in the atmosphere of other 
days. Tho friend of aU hopeful associations had come 
back again to put a now gluiv into our heai'ts. Ho had 
returned after an absence of one hundred and twenty-six 
days to revive a slumbering world ; and as I looked upon 
his face again, after this long interval, I did not wonder 
Jthat thero should be men to bow tho knee and worship 



liiin anrl proclaim liim " Tho eye of God," Tho parent of 
light sail life everywhere, he is the Btimo withiu thoso 
solitudes. The gerin awaits him here as in the Orient ; 
hut there it rests only through the short hours of a summer 
night, while here it reposes for months under a Bhoet of 
snows. But after a while the bright snn will tear this 
sheet aanndor, and will tumble it in gushing f 1 intains to 
tho sea, and will kiss the cold earth, and give it warmth 
and life ; and the flowers will bud and bloom, and will 
hu-n their tiny fa<;es smilingly and gratefully up to him, 
as he wanders over these ancient hills in tho long summer^ 
The very glaciers will weep tears of joy at his coming. 
The ice will lonso its iron grip upon the waters, and will 
lot tho wild waves play in freedom. The reindeer will 
skip gieofuUy over the mountains to welcome his return, 
and will look longingly to him for the green pastures. 
The sea-fowls, knowing that he will give them a resting- 
place for their feet on the rocky islands, will come to seek 
the moss-beds which he spreads for their nests ; and the 
sparrows will come on his life-giving rays, and will sing 
their love-songe through the endless day. 
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CHAPTEK XXn. 

lY timo bccnmo now fully occupied with prepara- 
tious for my journey northward. The sun 
appearing on tho 18tb, as recorded in the last 
chapter, rose completely ahuvo tlio horizon on 
the next day, was something higher the day following, and, 
continuing to ascend in steady progression, we had soon 
several hours of broad daylight before and after noon, 
although the sun d'd not for some tinio como in sight 
above the hills on the south side of the harbour. The 
long dreary uight was passing away; wo had with each 
sueoeeding day an increase of liglit, and the spring 
twilight was merging slowly iulo the continual sunshine 
of the summer, as wc hud bafore sfen the autnina twilight 
pass into tho continued ibirlnK'KS of tho winter. 

The details of my preparations for travelling would 
have little interest to the reader, and I pass them over. 
It is proper, however, tliat I should recur to the situation 
in which I foimd myself, now that the travelling season 
had oiiencd. 

The dogs, five in number, which Hans brought back 
from the southern journey, bad recovered, and did not 
appear to Imvo been materinlly injured ; hut there were 
not enough of thorn to fiunish a serviceable team for one 
filcdge. Thoy were therefore of little use ; and it became 
" that, unless I obtdncd a iiesk feu^iel^y from the 
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Esquimaux, any plan of sledge exploration xvliieli I might 
form must depend wliolly upoa the mon for its execution. 
Men, instead of dogs, mugt drag tlio sledges. 

The Esquimatix had disapptiinteil nno by not coming 
np to Etah ; and, Fubmary having almost passed away 
without bringing reinforcements from that quarter, I had 
quite given up the expectation of seeing them, when a 
party of throo arrived most opportunely. This gave mo 
new oncom-agomeut ; for, althuugb I could not hope to 
replttco the line teams which I had lost, yet there was 
etill a prospect of some much-needed assiBtance. 

The Esquimau party comprised throo individuals, all of 
whom I had known before. Their names were Kalutnnah, 
Tatitarat, and Myouk. Kalutnnah was, in 1851, the best 
hunter of the ti-ibe, and was, besides, the Angekok, or 
priest. He was not slow to tell mo that ho had since 
advanced to the dignity of chief, or Nalegak, an office 
which, however, gave him no authority, as the Esquimaux 
are each a law unto himself, and they submit to no control. 
Tho title is about as vague as that of " Defender of the 
ITaith ;" and the parallel is not altogether bad, for if this 
latter did originate in a Latin treatise about the " Seven 
Sacraments," it wns perpctnated by a sharp sword ; and so 
the title chief, or Nalegak as they call it, is tho compli- 
ment paid to the most skilful hunter, and liis title is per- 
petuated by skill in the use of a sharp Lai-poon. 

The exeellcnco of Kalutunali's hunting equipments — 
his strong linos and lances and harpoons, his fine sledgo 
and hearty, sleek dogs — bore ample evidence of tho 
sagacity of tho tribe. Tattarat was a very different stylo 
of person. His name signifies "The Ivittiwako Gull," 
and a more fitting title could hardly have been bestowed 
upon him, for ho was tho perfect type of that noisy, 
chattering, graceful bird, thriftless to tho last disgroe ; 
and, like many another kittiwako gull or Harold Skimpolo 
of society, ho was, in spite of thieving and otUat «c^. 
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always " out at olbowB." Myouk was not unlike hiin^ 
only that he was worse, if possible. He was, in truth, 
one of Satan's regularly enlisted light-infantry, and wa& 
as full of tricks as Asmodcus himsGlf. 

The party came np on two sledges. Kalutntifth drove 
one and Tattarat tho other. Kalutunah's team was his 
own. Of tho other team, two dogs belonged to Tattarat, 
one was borrowed, and the foiuih was the property of 
Myouk. It is curious to observe how the same traits of 
character exhibit themselves in all peoples, and by the 
same evidences. Wliilo Kalutunah caiuc in with his doga- 
looking fresh and in fino condition, with strong traces ondj 
solid sledge, the team of Tattarat was a set of as lean and 
hungry-looking curs as ever was seen, their traces all 
knotted and tangled, and tho sledge rickety and almost 
tumbling to pieces. They had travelled all tho way from 
Iteplik without halting, except for a short rest at Sorfalik. 
They declared that they had not tasted food since leaving 
their homes ; and if the appetits should govern the Ijelicf, 
I thought that there was no ground for doubting, since 
they made away with the best part of a (quarter of venison, 
tho swallowing of which was much aided by sundry chunks 
of walrus blubber, before they rolled over among tho 
reindeer skins of Tcheitchenguak's hut and slept. 

Neit morning I had Kalutunah brought to my cobin, 
thinking to treat him with that distinguished consideration 
duo to his exalted rank. But caution was necessary. For 
a stool I gave him a keg, and I was particularly careful 
that his person should not come in contact with anything 
else, for imder the ample furs of this renowned chief 
there wore roaming great droves of creeping things, for 
which no learned lexic()grapLer has yet invented a polito 
name, and so I cannot further describe them. Nor can I 
adequately describe the man himself, as he sat upon the 
keg, his body hidden in a huge fur coat, with its great 
hood, and his logs and foet inserted in long-haired bear- 
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skin, — tho whole costume differing littlo from the hitherto 
describod di'esa of the durk-fuced Tcheitchenguak, Ho 
was a study for ti painter. No child could have, exhihitod 
more unbounded dolight, had all the toys of Nuremborg 
been tumbled into one heap before him. To picture his. 
face with anything short of a ekilful brush were an im- 
possible task. It was not comely like that of " Villicrs 
mth the flaxen Iiair," nor yet handsome liko that of th& 
warrior chief Nireus, whom Homer celebrates as the 
handsemost man in the whole Greek army (and never 
mentiona afterwards}, nor was it liko Osaian's chiel^ "the 
changea of whose face were as various as the sliodows 
whicli fly over the field of grass ;" but it was bathed in 
the sunshine of a broad grin. Altogether it was tjuitfr 
characteristic of his race, olthough expressing a much 
higher typo of manhood than usual. The features differed 
only in degree from those of Toheitcheuguak, heretofore^ 
described ; tho skin was loss dark, tlie face broader, the 
cheek-bones higlier, the nose flatter and luoro curved, tho 
upper lip longer, tho mouth wider, the eyes even smaller, 
contracting when he laughed into scarcely distinguishable 
slite. Upon his long upper lip grew a little hedge-row 
of black bristles, which did not curl gracefully nor droop 
languidly, but which stuck straight out liko tho whiskers 
of a cat. A few of the same sort radiated from his chin. 
I judged him to bo about forty years old, and since soap 
and towels and tho external application of water have not 
yet been introduced among the native inhabitants of Whal& 
Sound, these forty years had favoured the accumulation of 
a coating to the skin, which, by tho unequal operation 
of friction, had given his hands and face quite a spotted 
appearance. 

But if he was not handsome, he was not really ugly ; 

[for, despite his coarse features and dirty face, there was a 

Tugged sort of giiod-hamaur and frank simpKcity about 

the fellow which pleased mo greatly. His toa^si '^■sE.-aaS. 
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inclined to rest. Ho mnat toll mo cverytTiing. Ilis wifo 
was still living, antl had adde<l two girls to tlio iimonnt of 
Lis rcsponsibllitios ; bat lii« faco glowcil vvitli delight 
when I afikod him about their first-born, whom I remem- 
bered in 1854 as a bright boy of some five or six summers, 
and ho exhibited all of a father's just pride in the prospect 
i)f the lad's ftituro grcntnoss. Already ho could catch 
birda, and was learning to drive dags. 

I asked him about his old rivrtl Sipsu, vho once gave 
mo much trouble, and was an endless source of incon- 
venience to Kalutunah. Ho was dead. When asked 
how ho died, he was a littlo loth to tell, but he finally 
said that he had been killed. Ho had become very 
unpopular, and was stabbed one night in a dark hut, and, 
bleeding fr<»m a mortal wound, had baon dragged out and 
buried in the stones and snow, where the cold and tho 
hurt together soon terminated as well his life as hia 
mischief. 

Death had made fearful ravages among hia people sinoo 
I had Been them five years before, and he com])lained 
bitterly of tho hardships of the last winter, in consetiuonco 
of a great deficiency of dogs, tho same diiitoaper which 
swept mino off having attacked those of his people. 
Indeed, tho disease appears to have been universal through- 
out the entire length of Greenland. But notwithstanding 
this poverty, ho undertook to supjvly me with some animals, 
in return for which I was tr> make liberal presents ; and, 
as a proof of his siucority, he offered me two of the four 
which composed his present team. From Tattarat I 
aftorn-ards i)urelmsod one of his three, and for a fine knifo 
I obtained thu fourth one of that hunters team, the pro- 
perty of Myouk, and the only dog that he possessed. 

Tho hunters were all well pleased with their bargains, 

for they went away rich in iron, knives, and needles, — 

wfialth to them more valuable thau would have been all 

" of treasure W'it\\ vjhi«\x the Inca Atahuallpa 
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•ought to Batisfy the rapacious Pizarro, or tho lacs of 
rupees witK wliich tlio luckless Rajah Nuncomar strove to 
froe himself from tho elutchca of tho remorselcgs Hastings. 
And wo had made a treaty of jicftco and friomlship, and 
had ratified it by a solemn promise, befitting a Nalegalc 
and a Nalegaksoak. The Naleguk was to furnish tho 
Nalegaksoak with dogs, and the Nalegaksoak was to pay 
for them. This exceedingly Bimplo treaty may at first 
strike tho rcaJcr with surprise ; hut I feel sure that that 
surprise will Tanish when he recalls tho memorable 
historical parallel of Burgoync and his Hessians. 

I did not tell Kalutunah that I wished only to bestow 
benefits upon his people, for no one is more quick to 
penutrato tho hollownoss of such declarations than the 
" untutored savage," He is not so easily hoaxed with 
philanthropic sentiment as is generally supposoil, and ho 
fully recognizes the practical features of being expected to 
return a qidd pro quo. But I did ventm-e upon a little 
harmless imposition of another sort, giving him tn under- 
stand that it was useless for the Esquimaux to attempt to 
doceivo me, as I could road not only their acta hut their 
thoughts as well ; and, in proof of my powers, I performed 
before him «ome simple sicight-of-hand tricks, and after 
turning up a card with much gravity told him exactly 
what (it was not much of a venture) Ootinnh and his 
wooden-logged companion had stolen. Ho was muck 
astonished, said that I was quite right about the stealing, 
for he had seen tho stolen articles hinisoK, and evidently 
thought mo a wonderful magician. He owned to me tbat 
he did something in tho jugglery hnstncsa himself; but 
when I asked him about hfs juiu'tieys to tho bottom of the 
sea, in his Angekok capacity, to broiik tho spell by which 
tho evil spirit Torngak holds within her anger tlie walrus 
and seal, in the days of famine, ho very adroitly changed 
tho subject, and began to describe a recent bear-hunt 
which appeared to amuse him gtoall-j. T\)L<i ^vyasAie.^ 
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animal broko away from tho dogs, and, mivking a divo 
at Olio of tho hantora, knocked tlio wind out of the 
unhappy man with a hlow of Lis fore-paw. Kalutuuah 
laughed heartily while relating tho story, and seemed to 
think it a capital joke. 

Our savage guests remained with us a few days, and. 
then set out for their homes, declaring their intention to 
conio Kpeedily back aud bring more of the tribe and dogs. 
I di'ovD out ivitb them a few miles, and we parted on the 
ice. When about a mile away, I observed Myouk jump 
from tho sledge to pick up somotbing which be had; 
dropped. No doubt rejoiced to be rid of this extra load 
on his rickety sledge, Tattarat whipped up bis team, audi 
the last I saw of poor Myouk bo was running on, struggling 
manfully to catch np ; but, notwithstanding all bis efforts, 
bo was falling behind, and it is not unlikely that he was: 
Bufierod to walk all tho way to Itcplik. 

This Myouk was tlio same droll creature that he was 
when I knew bim formerly, — a sort of Arctic Micawber, 
everlastingly waiting for sometliing to turn up which 
never did turn up ; and, with miieli cheerfulness, hoping^ 
for good luck which never came. He recited to mo all of 
his hardships and misfortunes. His slodgo was all broken 
to pieces, and be could not mend it ; bis dogs were all 
dead except tho ono ho sold to me ; lie bad stuck his. 
harpoon into a walrus, and tho lino had parted, aud the 
widjnis carried it away; be had lost bis lance, and 
altogether his affaire were in a very lamentable state. 
His family wei*e in great distress, as he could not catch. 
auytbing for them to eat, and so they had gone to 
Tattarat's hut. Tattarat was a poor bmiter, and he made 
a terrible grimace, which told bow great was bis contempt 
for that dijiigbty individual. So ntjw lie proposed, as soon 
as ho got homo, to try Kalutunab. To bo sure, Kalutunab's. 
establisiiraont was pretty well filled already, tbcro being 
""< lorn thau thvon families i\uaxteii:cd. tkcre •, but still, h 
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thought there was room for ono fainilj more. At all 
events, ho should try it. And now would not tho Nale- 
gaksoak, — tho trig chief who was so rich and so mighty, 
be good enough to give him so maay presents that he 
would go back and maljo everybody envious ? Human 
nature is the same in the Arctic as in the Temperate 
zone; and, gratified with this discovery, I fairly loaded 
the rogno down with riches, and sent him away rejoicing. 
But this wife, what of her ? " Oh, she's lazy and ^vill not 
do anything, and mode me come all this long journey to 
get her some needles which she won't use, and a knife 
which sho has no use for ; and now when I go back 
without any dog, won't I catch it !" — ^and he caught hold 
of his tongue and pulled it as far out of his mouth as ho 
could get it, trying in this graphic manner to illustrate 
tho length of that aggressive organ in the wife of his 
boaom. " But," added this savage Benedict, " she has a 
ragged coat, so full of holes that she cannot go out of the 
hut without fear of freoziug ; and if she scolds mo too 
much I won't give her any of these needles, and I won't 
catch her any foxes to make a new one ;" — but it was easy 
to see that tho needles would not be long withheld, and 
that the foxes would be caught when ho was told to catch 
them. And so pitying his domestic misfortunes, I added 
some presents for this amiable creature of the ragged 
coat ; and when he told me that sho had presented him 
with an heir to the Myouk miseries, I added Bomething 
for that, too. This little hopeful, ho informed mo, was 
already being weaned from its natural and maternal 
supplies, and was exhibiting great aptitude for blubber. 
He had called it Dak-ta-gee, which w^aa the nearest that 
he could como to pronouncing Doctor Kane. 

Kalutiinali and his compfimons had scarcely teen gone 
when another sledgo come, bringing two more Esq^uimaux, 
— Amalatok, of Northumberland Island, and his son. 
They had four dogs ; and haviug stoY>TJcd oia. t\ia -s^wj V» 
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catch a walrus, part of which they had brought with thom, 
they were much fatigued ; and, having got wet iu eecui-ing 
the prize, they were cold aud a little frozen. Both were 
for several days quite siek in Tchcitchenguak's snow-hut, 
and I had at last a patient, tinJ the snow-hut became a 
sort of hospital, for okl Tchoitchongaak was sick too. I 
either visited them myself or sent Mr. Enorr twice daily; 
but tlio odour of the i)lace becoming at length too much 
for that gentleman's aristocratic noao, I could no longer 
proscribe by proxy, and so went myself and cured my 
patients very speedily, winning groat credit as a Narkosak, 
the " medicine man," in addition to being the Nolegaksoak, 
" the big chief." Amalatok thought at one time that ho 
was gojug to die, and indeed I became sincerely alarmed 
about my reputation \ but ho camo round all right in tho 
end, aud, strange though it mity appear, his memory 
actually outlived tho sorvice long enough for him to do 
more than to say " Koyanak," — " I thauk you ; " — that is 
to say, afi soon as ho could get about he brought me his 
best dog, and, in token of gratitude, made mo a present of 
it. Afterward, uj^on tho oiler of some substantial gifts, bo 
sold mo another, and he wont homo as rich as the party 
that had preceded him, aud happy as Moses Primroso 
returning from the fair with hia gross of shagrcon 
spectacles. 

And thus my konnols wcro being once more filled up, 
and my heart was rejoiced 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

iliiVlUTTTNAH came back after a few days, ao- 
conliug to Lis promiKc, and bronglit along with 
him tilt* entire Kalutunah family, consisting of 
Ms wife and four cliildreu. It was a regular " moving." 

Tho chief had mauagod in some manner to get together 
another team of six good dogs, and he camo up in fine 
style, bringing tihmg with him on his sniall sledge every- 
thing that he had in tho world, and that was not much. 
The conveniences for life's comfortH posscssod by these 
Arctic nomads arc not numerous ; and it is fortunate that 
theii- desii'es so well accwd with their means of gratifying 
them, for probably no peoplo in tho world possess so 
little, either of portable or other kind of propei-ty. Tho 
entire cargo of tho sledgo consisted of parts of two bear- 
skins, the family bedding ; a half-dozen scal-slcins, the 
family tent ; two lances and two hjirjwous ; a few sub- 
stantial haqjoon lines ; a couple of lamps and pots ; somo 
implements and materials for repairing the sledge in the 
event of accident ; a small senl-skin bag, containing tho 
femily wardrobe (that is, tho implements for repairing it, 
for the entire wardrobe was cm their back«) ; and then 
there was a roll of diicd grass, which they use as we do 
cork soles for the boots, and some di'ied moss for lanip- 
wick ; and for food they had a few small pieces of walrus 
meat and blubber. This cargo was covered with, ooa cC 
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the Beal-skuiH, over which was passed from side to side 
line, like a sondul-lacing, and the whole was bound do\vn 
compactly to the sledge ; and on the top of it rode the 
family, Kalutuuah himself walking alongside and en- 
couraging on his team rather with kind persuasion than 
with the iifiual Esquimau cruelty. In front eat the 
mother, the finest B])ecimen of the Esquimau matron that 
I had Been. In the large hood f)f her fos-skin coat, a sort 
of dorsal opossimi-pouch, nestled a sleeping infant. Close 
beside the mother sat the boy to whom I have before 
referred, their fiTst-born, and the father's pride. Next 
came a girL, about seven years old ; and another, a three 
year old, was wTajjjted up in an immense quantity of furs, 
and was lashed to the upstanders. 

As the sledge rounded to, near the vessel, I went out to 
meet them. The children wore at first a little frightened, 
but they were soon got to laugh, and I foimd that the 
same arts which win the affectione f>f Christian babies 
were equally potent with the heathen. The wife re- 
iinembered me well, and called mo "Doc-tco," while 
Kalutunah, grinning all over with delight, pointed to his 
dogs, exclaiming with pride, " They are fine ones!" to 
which I readily assontcd ; and then he added, " I come to 
give thorn all to the Nalcgaksoak ;" and to this I also 
assented. 

What surprised mo most with this famUy was their 
apparent iudifTerence to the cold. They had come from 
Itoplik in slow marches, stopping when tired in a snow 
shelter, or in deserted huts, and during this time our 
thermometers were ranging from 30° to 40" below zero ; 
and when they came on hooi'd out of this temperature it 
never seemed to occur to them to warm themselves, 
but they first wandered all over the ship, satisfying theii- 
curiosity. 

A few hours oftorward there arrived a family of quite 
" rfescription, — ^lyouk aud his wife of the ragged 
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coat. They had walked all the way up from Iteplik, the 
woman carrying her baby on hor bauk all of tlieso hundi-ed 
and fifty inilos. Myouk was evidently at a loss to find an 
excuse for paying me this visit ; but he put a bold front 
on, and, like Kalutunah, diseovered a reason. " I corao 
to show tho Nalegaksoak my wife and Daktagoo," pointing 
to the dowdy, dirty creature that owned him for a hus- 
band, juid the forlorn being that owned him for a father. 
But when he perceived that I was not likely to pay much 
for the sight, he timidly remarked, with another signifi- 
caat point, " 57ie made mo come," and then started oflF, 
doubtless to see what he could Bteal. 

My arrangements were soon concluded with Kalutunah. 
He was to live over in the hut at Etah, to do Buch hunting 
OS ho could without the aid of his dogs, oil of which ho 
loaned to me ; but, in any event, my stores wore to bo his 
reliance, and I bound myself to supply him witli all that 
he required for the support of himself and his family. 

On tha following; day the hut at Etah was cleared out 
and put in order, and this interesting fanuly took up their 
abode there, while Myoulc, as eager to place himself under 
the protection of a man high in favour as if his skin had 
been white and he knew the meaning of '' public ofSte " and 
lived nearer the ec[iiutor, followed the great man to his new 
abode, and crawled into a corner of his den as coolly aa if ho 
was a deserving fellow, and not the most arrant little Ivuavo 
and beggar that ever sponged on worth and industry. 

Kalutunah brought a solution of the Peter mystery. 
As soon OB the daylight began to come back, one of the 
Iteplik hunters, named Nesark, determined to travel up to 
Peteravik, and there tiy his fortunes in the seal hunt. 
Arriving at the hut (these Esquimau huts are common 

firoperty) at that place, he was surprised to discover, 
ying on the floor, a much emaciated cor]>HO. It was that 
lof an Esquimau dressed in whita man's clothing, and the 
Idescriptiou -left no doubt that it was the body of 
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Potcr. Ncsark gave it Esqnimau burial. And thoB, after 
tho lapso of tlu-oe moatts, this strange story was brought 
to a closo ; but I was still as far as ever fi"om an explana- 
tion of tho hapless bny's strange conduct. 

I had now becomo the possessor of seventeen dogs, and 
awaited only one principal event to set out on a proliminarj 
jonmey northward. The sea had not yet closed about 
Suniiso Point, and I could not get out of tho bay on that 
Bide. To travel over the laud was, owing to its great 
roughnoBR, impracticable for a sledge, even if without cargo ; 
and to round tho Point at that season of the year, through 
the broken ice and rough sea, in an open boat, was, for 
obvious reasons, not to bo thought of. 

My plan had always been to set out with my principal 
party, when tiio temperature had begun to modorato t«>- 
ward the summer, vfhieh was likely to bo about the first 
of April; but I had looked forward to doing some sei-vieo- 
able work with my dogs prior to that time. March is tho 
coldest month of the Arctic year ; but while I had no 
hesitation in setting out with dog-dedges at that period, 
the recollection of Dr. Kane's disasters was too fresh in 
my mind to justify me in sending out a foot pai'ty in the 
March temperatures. 

While waiting for tlio frost to build a bridge for mo 
around Sunrise Point, I was feeding up and strengthening 
my d(^g. They soon proved to ha very inferior to tho 
animals which I had lost, and it was necessary to give 
them as much rest and good rations as possible. I went 
repeatedly to Chester Valley in pursuit of reindeer. 
Along the borders of the lake those beasts had flocked in 
great numbers during the winter, and wholo acres of snow 
had been tossed up with their hoofs, while searching for 
tho dead vegetation of the previous suramer. The rabbita 
and tho ptarmigan had followed them, to gather tho butla 
of the willow-stems which were occasionally tossed op, 
and which form their subsistence. During one of my 
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jonmeys I sccttred a fino specimen skin of a cloo, but in 
order to do this I was obliged to take it o£F with my own 
handa before it Bhould freeze. Tlic tempcratnro at the 
timo was 33^ below zero, and I do not ever remember 

^ft to have hod my regard for Natuial History so soTcrcly 

^* tested. 

I was exceedingly anxious to recover the body of 
Mr. Sonntag before I left the vessel ; and, desiring to 
fiecure the assistance of Koluttinah for that purpose, I 
drove over to Etah a few days after he had hocomo fixed 
there. I had eleven of 'my now dogs harnoesed to tho 
sledge, and Jensen " was kimself again." 

I found Kalutunah very comfortably fixed and appa- 
rently well contented. I carried with mo as a present 
for a house-wanning a quarter of a recently-captured 
deer, and a couple of gallons of oil. Observing our 
approach, ho came out to meet us, and, some snow having 
drifted into the passage, he flcrai>ed it away with his foot, 
and invited us to enter. This wo did on our hands and 
knees, through a sort of tunnel about twelve feet long ; 
and thenco wc emerged into a dimly lighted den, where, 
coiled up in a nest of rcindccr-skins which I hud given 
them, was the family of tho chief and the wife and baby 
of Myook. Kalutunah's wifo was stitching away quito 
Bwiftly at a pair of boots for my use, and I brought her 
Bomc moro " work," and also somo presents, among which 
was a string of beads and a looking-glass, which much 
amused tho cliildren. Myouk's wife, on tho other hand, 
was quito idle, not even looking after her child, which, 
Btartled by our approach, rolled down on tho floor about 
our feet, and thence into tho entrance among the snow 
which lay scattered along tho pas-sago. Tho poor little 
creature, being almost naked, set up a terrible scream, 
and its amiable mother, promptly seizing it by one of its 
legs, hauled it up and crammed into its mouth a chunk 
of blubber which quickly stopped its uoist^. 
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Both tills woman and her husband wero evidently a 
great annoyance to the frugal proprietors of the hut ; but, 
■with a generous practice nf hospitality which I have not 
found elsewhere, in history ur fiction, except in Cedrio 
the Saxon, such a worth] eea crew are suffered to settle 
therasolves upon a thrifty family without fear of being 
turned out of doors, 

I sat for some tituo talking to Kalutunah and Lis indus- 
trious wife. There was not room, it was tnio, with so many 
people in the hut, to be greatly at one's ease, and I hod to 
dodge my head when I moved, to keep from striking tho 
stone rafters. Besides, tho binoll of tho place had rather a 
tendency to fill one's mind with longings for the open air ; 
but I managed to remain long enough to conchide some im- 
portant arrangements with my ally and his useful spouse, 
and then I took roy leave with mutual ])rotestationB of 
friendship and good-wilL I said to him at parting, 
" You are chief and I am chief, and we will both tell our 
respective people to be goo<l to each other;" but he 
answeretl, "Na, na, I am chief, but you arc tho great 
chief, and the Esquimaux will do what you say. The 
Esquimaux liko you, and oi-e your friends. You make 
them many presents." I might have told him that this 
all-powerful method of iuspiri^ng friendship was not alone 
applicable to Esquimaux. 

This visit was a pleasant little episode. I was much 
pleased at the honest heartiness with which Kalutunah 
entered into my plans ; while tho childish simplicity of 
lois habits and the frankness of his declarations won for 
him a conspicuous place in my regard. 

Eo was greatly amused with our guns, and begged for 
one of them, declaring that he could sit in his hut and 
kill the reindeer as they passed by. He would put the 
gnu thi-ough tho window, and he pointed to a hole in the 
wall about a foot square, where tho light was atlmitted 
t'nvagh a thin slab of hard suow. In tho centre of it he 
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had mftdo Ek ronnd orifice, wliich lie said, Imigtingly, was 
for the pnrposo of looking out for the Nulegaksoak, — & 
well-turned compliment, if it did como from a savage, and 
all the more adroit that the orilioo wns really for ventila- 
tion, at least it was the only opening by which the fool 
air could possibly escape. Both himself and wife wore 
liighly delighted mth the presents which I had brought 
them. Although they are surrounded by reindeer, 
■venison is a luxury which they rarely onjoy, as they 
posaess no means of capturing the animols. They have 
not the bows and arrowe of the Esquimaux of some other 
localities. Without waiting for it to be cooked, Ealu- 
tunah commenced a vigorous attack upon tho raw, 
frozen flesh. His wife and children wore not slow to 
follow his example, crowding round it where it lay on the 
dirty floor; and, without halting for an invitation, 
Mrs. Myouk joiued in the feast. And I have never 
witnessed a fetist which seemed to give so much satisfac- 
tion to tho actors in it, not ovon lumgry aldermen at a 
corporation banquet. Kalutunali was grinning all over 
with delight. He was eminently happy. Hia teeth were 
unintermittingly crushing the hard kernels which he 
chipped from the frozen '• leg," arid a steady stream of the 
luscious food was pouring down his throat. His tonguo 
had little chance, but now and then it got loose from tho 
venison tangle, and then I heard much of tho greatness 
and the goodness of the Nalegaksoak. The man's enjoy- 
ment was a pleasant thing to behold. 

But if tho reindeer-leg gavo satisfaction, the oil gave 
comfort. The hut was dark and chilly, not having yet 
become thoroughly thawed out. Kalutunah now thought 
that he could afford another lamp, and in a few minutes 
after we had entered a fresh blaze was burning in the 
corner. I have before explained that tho Esquimau lamp 
is only a shallow dish, cut out of a block of soap-stone. 
The dried moss which they vlso fox ■w^dk \'e. ^ttsssj^'^'V 
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aroimd t]ie edge, and the blaze therefrom gives their only- 
light and heat. Over the lamps hung pots of the same 
I Boap-stonc, and iuto these Mrs. Kalntimah put some 
suow, that she might have the water for a vcniison-Boiipi 
of which she invited us to stay and partake. I knew by 
former exijorience too well the nature of the Esquimau 
cuisine to make me anxious to learn further, so I plead 
huisiness, and left them to enjoy thomstslves iu their own 
way. How lung they kept up their feast 1 did not learn, 
hut when Kalutuuah came over next morning, he informed 
mo that there was do more venison in tho hut at Etah, — 
a hint which was not thrown away. 

iUy Esquimau people now numbered Bovontcen souls ; 
namely, six men, four ivomcn, and seven children ; and 
they presented as muny difi'ereut shades of eharaetor and 
usefulness. The inconvenioucea to which they subjected 
us were amply corajjensatod for by the sewing which the 
wives of Kalufcunah and Tchoitchenguak did for us ; for, 
in epito of all our ingeniiity and patience, there was no 
one in tlio ship's company who could make an Esquimau 
hoot, and this huot is the only suitablo covering for tho 
foot in tho Arctic regions. Of the men, Hans was the 
most useful ; for, in spite of his objectionable qualities, he 
was, Jensen excepted, my best hunter. Kalntunah came 
on board daily, and, as a pnvilogcd guest, ho sought mo 
in my cabin. My joui-ney over to Etah made him 
supremely happy ; for, like the sound of coming battle to 
tho warrior who has long reposed in peace, a new lifo was 
put into him when I offered him tho care of one of my 
newly acquired tetuns. He came on boaid the next morn- 
ing and toulc charge uf the dogs ; and when, a few days 
afterward, I further exhibited my coniidenco in him by 
sending him down to Cape Alexander to see if the ice was 
firm, tho cup of his joy was full to the brim. 

Tho report of Kalutunah being favourable, I despatched 
Mr. Dodge to bring up the body <jf Mr. Sonntag. He 
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c tLe two teams, Kalatunah driving one and HaoB the 
other. 

Mr. Dodge performed tlie jom-noy with skill and energy. 
He reached Sorfolik in five hours, and had no difficulty in 
finding the locality of which they were in search, Hans 
remembering it by a large rock, or rather cliff, in the lee 
of which they had huilt their snow-hut. But the winds 
had since piled the suovr over the hut, and it was com- 
pletely buried out of sight. Thoy wore therefore com- 
pelled to disinter the hody by laboriously digging throagh 
the hard drift ; and it being quite dark and thoy much 
fiitigued when the task was completed, they constructed a 
shelter of enow, ini. their dogs, and rested. Although tho 
temperature was 42^ below zero, they managed to sleep 
in their fiu's without serious inconvenience. This was 
the first of Mr. Dodge's experience at tliis sort of camping 
out, and he was justly elated with the Buccess of the 
experiment. 

Setting out as soon as tko daylight returned, the party 
came back by tho same truck which they had before pur- 
sued ; but, greatly to their surprise, the tides and wind 
had, in the intervid, cai'ried off niiich of the ice in the 
neighboQi'hood of the cape, so that tliey had before them 
the pros|>ect of the very difiieult task of crossing the 
glacier. This, nut particularly crabatTassing to an empty 
sledge, would have been exceedingly so to them. Fortu- 
nately, however, they succeeded with some risk in getting 
over a very treacherous place wLero tho ice-foot, to which 
they were forced to adhere, was sloping, and one of the 
sledges had neai'ly gone over into tho sea. Kalutunah 
saveil it by a dexterous movement whicli could have been 
performed with safety only by one familiar, by long 
experience, with such dangers and expedients. 

The body of our late comrade was placed in tho obser- 
vatory, where a few weeks before his fine mind had been 
intent upon those pursuits which were tko dGlvjkt at kva» 
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life ; and on the little Btaff whicli sunnounted the building 
the flag was raised nt half-mast. 

TLo prejtfirtttions for the funci-al were conducted with 
fitting solomnity, A neat cnffiu was made under the 
supervision of Mr. McCormick, and the body having been 
placed therein with every degree of care, it was, on the 
second day after the return of Mr. Dodge, brought outside 
and covered with the flag, and theu, followed by the entire 
ship's company, in solenin procBSsion, it was borne by 
fonr of the sorrowing messmates of the deceased to the 
grave which had, with much difficulty, been dug in the 
frozen terrace. As it lay in itfi lost cold resting-place, I 
read over the body the bnrial-Borvicc, and the grave was 
then closed. Above it wo afterward built, with stones, a 
neatly-shajietl inound, and marked the head with a chiseled 
slab, bearing this inscription : — 
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AUGUST SONNTAG. 

Diod 

December, 1860, 

AGED 28 TEAHS. 

And here in the drear solitude of the Arctic desert our 
comrade sleeps the sleep that knows no waking in this 
troubled world, — where no loving hands con over come to 
strew his grave with flowers, nor eyes grow dim with sor- 
rowing ; but the gentle stare, which in life he loved bo 
■well, will keep over liim eternal vigil, and the ifvanda will 
■wail over him, and Nature, his mistress, ■will di-op upon 
his tgmb her frozen tears for evermore. 
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N tho ir>th of March I fomd my&elf able for tho 
first time to get around Suarise Point. Except 
during a brief interval, the temperature had 
now fallen lower than at any provions period of 
the winter ; and, tho air having been quite calm for two 
days, the ico had formed over the outer bay. This long- 
desij'ed event was hailed with satitifaction, and I deter- 
mined to start north at once. 

Mj preparations occupied but a few hours, as everything 
had been ready for weeks past. The charge of one of tho 
sledges was given to Jensen, Ihs other to Kalutiinah, tho 
former having nine and tho latter six dogs. One of tho 
dogs had died and another had 1)cea crippled in a fight, 
thus leaving me only fifteen for service. 

My object in this preliminary journey was chiefly to 
explore the track, and determine whether it were best to 
adhere to tho Greenland coast, following up tho route of 
Dr. Kane, or to stvilto directly across the Sound from 
above Cape Hathertnn, in tho endeavour to reach, on 
GriimoU Land, the point of departure for which I hod 
striven, without success, tho previous autumn. It was 
evident that everything depended upon being now able to 
make good what I had lost by tlmt failure, tlirough a chain 
of circumstances which I have no nti^d. to "tf^'sJi.^^&'^'ei 
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reader will recall the struggle whicli resulted in the crip- 
pling of my vosacl, and vvkich \m\ nearly caused its total 
wrock among tlio ice-fields in the mouth of the Sound. If 
tho slate of tho ico Bhould prove favourahle to a speedy 
crosaiug of the Sound to Griunoll Land, or oven to eecur- 
ing, without much delay, a convenient point of departure 
on tho Greenland eido Loyoud Ilumboldt Glacitsr, I had 
little douht as to the successful tei-mination of my summer 
labours. 

Upon reaching Simriso Point wo found tho ioo to be 
very rough and iusccuro, and tho tide of tho previous 
night had opened a wide crack directly off the point, 
which it \va8 necessary for ub to cross. This crack had 
been closed over but a few hours, and the doge hesitated a 
moment at its margiu ; but Jensen's whip reassured them, 
and they plunged ahead. The ico bent under their weight, 
and, as if by a mutual midei-stamling, the team scattered, 
hut not in time to save themselves, for down they all sank, 
higgledy-piggledy, iuto the sea, dragging the eiedge after 
them. Being s-catcd on tho back pai't of it, I hod time to 
roll myself off, but Jensen was not so fortunate, and dogs, 
aledgo, driver and all were floundering together in a con- 
fused tangle among tho broken ice. Kalutunah, who was 
a few paces in tho rear, coming up, wo extricated them 
from their cold bath. Jensen was pretty well soaked, and 
his boots were filled with water. Being only five miles 
fi-om the schooner, I thought it safest to drive back as 
rapidly as possible ratiior than construct a snow-hut to 
shelter my unluclcy driver fi-om the cold wind which was 
beginning to blow. Besides, our huiialo-skiua were as 
wet as they could be, and we should havo precious little 
comfort on our jom'ney if wo did not return and exchange 
them for di-y ones. The dogs, too, i-au great risk of injury 
by boing allowed to rest in their wet coats in so low a 
temperitture. The whip was not spared, and tho vessel 
was reacLcJ without soiioua ton&tqvvciutaii cither to Jensen 
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or tho toara. An Lour or so sufBcod for us to refit, when 
we started again ; and being this time more cautious, we 
got around tho point without further trouble. 

The ice w^as found to be Binooth and tho travelling good 
as wo moved up the coast ; and, not being very heavily 
laden, we got on at a good pace. The snow had been 
packed very hard by the winds, and wherever there had 
been hummocks it had collected between them, so that, 
although the surface was somewhat rolling and uneven, 
yet it was as firm as a eountry road, DarknesB eoiuinp 
on (we had not yet reached the constant sunlight of 
Bummer), we hauled in under Cape Hatherton and made 
our first camp. 

It was a real Arctic camp;— picketing the dogs and 
bnrronnug in a snow-bank are very simple operations, and 
require but little time. Jensen mailo the burrow, and 
Kalutunah looked after the animals; and when all was 
ready we crawled in and tried our best to be conifortiiblo 
and to sleep ; but the recollection of the ship's bunk was 
too reccut to render either practicable, except to Kalutunah, 
who (lid not seem to mind anything, and snored all through 
the night in a most awful manner. The outside tempera- 
ture was 40^ below zero. 

I was not sorry when we got under way again next 
morning, and we were soon -warmed up with the exercise. 
The samo condition of ice continuing after passing Capo 
Hatherton, we «[uickly reached the north horn of Fog 
Inlet, Hero, as we approached the point, I discovered a 
cairn pei-ched upon a conspicuous spot, and, not having 
remembered it as tho work of any of Dr, Kane's parties, I 
holted the sledges and wont ashore to inspect it. It 
proved to have been built by Captain Hartstene, while 
searching fm* Dr. Kane, as shown by a record found in a 
gloss vial ut its base. The record was as follows : — 

"The U.S. Steamer Arctic touched, here anc) csiimined thoroughly 
for traces of Ur. Kuuc and hi.s a;:3ocialea, viiihuvA tijMivwj^'a.'K^'C^ic^ii 
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innrc than a vial, with a small piece of cartridgo-paper with tlio 
letters ' O. K. Aug. 1853,' 8omo raatclie«, and a ship's rifle-bull. 
We go from tliis aukiiown point to Ciipe Huthcrton for n senrcli. 

" H. J, Hahtstene, 
hkni. Cotndg. Arctic Expedition. 
" 8 p. M. August 16th. 1855. 

•* P. S. Should the U. S. b»rk Jtdeate find this, she will under- 
ataud that we are bound for a. search at Ctipe UatLcrton. 

"H. J. H." 

I was much gratified with this diBcoveiy, for it brought 
to my mind the recollection of the protecting care of our 
government, and b gallnnt effort to rescue from the jaws of 
the Arctic ice a very forlorn party of men. I was only 
sorry that the author of this hastily written evidence of 
his spirited search Lad not reached Capo Hathorton some 
time earlier, for then we should have heon saved many a 
hard and weary pull. The locality will hereafter be 
\ known aa Calm Point. 

Climbing to an elevation, I Lnd a good view of the sea 
over a radius of several miles. The prospect wos not 
encouraging. In every direction, except immediately 
down the coast toward Capo Hatherton, the ice was very 
rough, being jammed against the shore and piled up over 
the Bca in groat ridgea, which looked rather unpromising 
for sledges. 

The view decided my coui-so of action, C^im Point 
would be my Btarting-place if I cros!;cd tlio Sound, and a 
xaost convenient position for a depot of supplies in the 
event of being obliged to hold on up the Greenland coast. 
Accordingly, I took from the sledges all of the provisions 
except what was necessary for a sis days' consumption, 
and discovering a suitable cleft in a rock, deposited it 
therein, covering it over ivith heavy stones, to protect it 
from the bears, intending to proceed up tbo coast for a 
general inspection of the condition of tho ice on the 
Sound. 

These various opcratioua cousomed the day ; so we fed 
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the dogs aiid dug into another snow-hank, and got through 
an<.ither night after tho fashion of Arctic travellDrs, which 
is not much of a fashion to boast of. Wo slept and did 
not freeze, and more than this wo did not expect. 

The next day's journey was made with light sledges, but 
it was much more tedious than the two days preceding ; 
for the track was rough, and dui-ing the greater part of 
the time it was as much as the dogs could do to get 
through the hummocked ice with nothing on tho sledge 
tut our little food and sleeping gear. As for riding, that 
was entii'ely out of tho f[uestion. After nine hours of this 
Bort of work, during which we made, lightened as we were, 
not over twenty milos, we were well satisfied to draw up 
to the first convenient snow-bank for another nightly 
burrow. 

Being naturally iuclinod to innovation, I had busied 
my mind all through the day, as I tumbled among the ice 
and the drifts, in devising some better jdan of hut than 
the cavern arrangement of the nomadic KalutunaK, Tho 
Know-bank which I solceted had a square side about five 
feet high. Sfcai'ting on the top of this, wo dug a pit about 
BIX feet long, four and a half wide, and four deep, leaving 
between tlio pit and tho square side of the bank a wall 
about two feet thick. Over tho top of this pit we placed 
one of the sledges, over tho sledge the canvas apron used, 
while travelling, to inclose tho cargo, and over that again 
we shovelled loose snow to tho depth of some thrco feet. 
Then we dug a hole into this inclosure through the thin 
wall, pushed in our buflSilo-skin bedding, and all articles 
penetrable by a dog's tooth and not inclosed in tin cases 
(for tho dogs will eat anything, their own hamesa in- 
cluded), then a few blocks of hard snow, and finally we 
crawled in ourselves. Tho blocks of snow were jammod 
into the entrance, and we woro housed fur the nigltt. 

Being bound on a short journey, I tliought thstt I tuiuld 
afiford a little extra woight, and carried alcohol tor fu.'iL,«a 
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this is tlio only fuel tliat can bo usod iu tlio close atmo- 
Bjilierc of a Biiow-hut. A ghastly bluo blazo was soon 
flickering in oar faces, and in our single tin-lcottle some snow 
waa being converted into water, and then the water began 
to hum, and then after a long while it boiled (it Ib no 
easy matter to boil water in snch temperature with a 
small lamp), and wo were refrcBlied with a good strong 
pint pot of tea ; then the tea-leaves wore tossed into ono 
comer, some more snow was put in the tea-kettle and 
melted, and ont of desiccated beef and desiccated potatoes 
wo make a substantial hash ; and when tliis waa disposed 
of we lit our pipes, rolled np in our buffaloes, and did 
the boat wo could for the balance of the night. 

My invention did not, however, turn out bo satissfactory 
as was expected. The hut, if more commodious, and 
admitting of a little movement without knocking down 
the loose snow all ovei- us, was much colder than either of 
our dens of the Kalutunah plan, the temperature in each 
of which stood about zero through the night, elevated to 
that degree by the heat radiated from our o^vn persons, 
and from tlio lamp which cooked tho suppor. But this i)it 
under the idedgo could not bo warmed above 20^ below 
zero. No amount of coaxing could induce the thormo- 
meter to rise. 

Notwithstanding all this I still adhered to my theory 
about snow-hnts, aud I very unjustly throw tho blame on 
Jensen for carelc-ssncBS in tho construction ; so I sent him 
out to pile on more snow,. This did not mend matters in 
the least, but rather made them worse ; for, tlirongh the 
now open doorway, what little warmth wo liad managed to 
get np made its escape ; an<l when Jensen came bock and 
we shut ourselves in again, tho temperature was —35°, and 
never afterwards reached higher than — 30^. Even Kalu- 
tunah was troubled to sleep, and, as ho rubbed his eyes 
and pounded his feet togptlier to keep them from freezing, 
he made a grimace whicli told more ]jlauily than words in 
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what low estimation lio held the Nalogaksoak's talents for 
malsing encw-huts. 

The cause of all this trouble was, however, exi>lninod 
neit morning. The hut was well enough, and I stuck 
ever afterward to the plan, and even Kalutuuah was 
compelled to own that it was the correct thing. It was 
perfectly tight. The themioraotcr told the story. As it 
hung against the snow wall I called Jensen's attention to 
it. The top of the delicate red etreak of alcohol stood at 
31° helow zero. 

We crawled o«t in the ojwn iiir at last, to trj the sim- 
shine. " I will give you the best buffalo-skin in the ship, 
Jensen, if the air outside i.s not warmer than in that don 
which you have loft so full of holes." And it really 
seemed so. Human eyo never lit upon a more pure and 
glowing morning. The sunliglit was sparkling all over 
the landscape and the great world of whiteness ; and tho 
frozen plain, the hummocks, the icebergs, and tho tall 
mountains, made a picture inviting to tho eye. Not a 
breath of air was stirring. Jensen gave in without a 
murmiu". " Well, the hut must have been full of holes, 
after all ; but I'll fix it next time." 

I brought out the thermometer and set it up in tho 
shadow of an iceberg near by. I really expected to see it 
rise; but no, down saik the little red column, down, 
down, almost to the very bulb, and it never stopped until 
it had touched 68^° below zero, — 100J° below ths froezing-^B 
point of water.* ^" 

I do not recall but two instances of equally low tem- 
perature having been previously recorded, one of which, 
by Niverofl", at Yakoutsk, in Siberia, wa« —72° of tho 
Fuhrenheit scale. I am not, however, aware that any 
traveller has ever noted so low a tumperaturo while in the ^^ 
field. fl 

* It L9 wortliy of nbserviition that the lowest <emperature recorded 
at Port foulke, duiiug my abscnct;, was Tl'-' buloN* xmo. 
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It struck mc a.s a siLgnlar circumstauce tbat this groat 
depression of tciaperatiiro was uot perceptible to the 
Benscs, which utterly failed to give us eveu bo much as a 
hiut that hure in this blazing sunlight we wore experi- 
eiioing about the coldest tomperatu.ro ever recorded, But 
this would have held good oulj in the profound calm with 
which we were favoured. At such low temperature the 
least wind is painful and even dangerous, especially if the 
travoUer is compelled to face it. It is al«o a singular 
circumstanco that, while the bhu'b rajB, i>enetrating the 
atmoBphore, seem to impart to it bo little warmth, they are 
powerful enough to blister the Bkin, bo that in truth the 
opposite conditions of heat — positive and negative — are 
operating ujion the unfortunate face at one and tljo Bame 
time. 

The effect of these low temperatui-es upon the snow is 
very striking. It becomes hardened to such a degree that 
it almost equals sand in grittiuetw, and the friction to tho 
eledge-ruiuicr is increased accordingly. The some cir- 
cumstance was noted by Eai'on Wrangol, but it ia not new 
to tho Esquimaux, The sledge runs most glibly when the 
snow is slightly wet. To obviate in some measm-e tho 
difficulty thus occasioned, the native covers the sole of his 
runner with moisture. Dissolving in his mouth a piece of 
snow, ho pom-B it out into his hand and coats with it the 
polished ivory solo, and in an instant he has formed a thin 
film of ice to meet tho hardened crystals. Kalutiinah 
stoppol frequently for this purpose ; and, upon trying tho 
experiment with my own sledge, I found it to work 
admirably, and to produce a very perceptible difference in 
the draught. 

It would be needless for mc to give from day to day the 
details of this journey. As I have siiid before, it was 
merely esperimimtal, and it was continued until I had 
satisfied myself fully that the route northwoi-d by tho 
Gresnl&uii. coast was wholly impiticticable. Tlij cjndi- 
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^B tion of the ico was very different from what it was in 1 853 

B — ■5^- Tlien the const ice was mniuly Bmootli, nml tbe 

Imnimocks were uot mot until ive liad gone from ten. tu 

• twenty railos from the shore. Now there was no such bolt. 
The winter Lad set in while the ico was crowding upon 
the land, and the pressure hud been tremendoiiK. Vast 
masses were jiiled up along tho ti-ack, nn<l the whole sc»i 

Pwas but one confused junil)le of ico-fragments, forced up 
by tlio pressure tu an cuormons height, and frozen to- 
gether in tliat position. The whole scene was the' lie cky 
JVEoiuitains on a small ecale ; j^eak after peak, ridge after 
ridge, spur at^cr spur, separated by deep valleys, into 
which we descended over a rough declivity, and then 
again ascended on the other side, to cros.s an elevated 

I crest and repent tho opcrati(jn. The travelling was very 
laborious. It was but an endless clambering over ice- 
masses of every form and size. 
Kolutiinah was much puzzled to understand my oT>ject. 
He had never heard of a jonrnoy into that region C'xcept 
to catch bears, and then only iu great emergencies ; and 
when bear-track after bear-track was crossed without our 
giving chase, he became oven more and more concernLd. 

»He had a double motive, — to have tho sport and to koo 
the effect of our rifles ; hut none of the tracks were fresh, 
and the cLxso would hiivo been too long to agree with my 
purposes. At length, however, we came to a trail evi- 
dently not an hour old, and which we might have pursued 
»to a successful issue, for tho tracks were made by a 
mother and a small cub. Kaluttinah halted his team, and 
was loud in his pleadings for leave to make a dash. He 
argued for tho sport, for the skin which ivould make the 
Nalegaksoak such a fine coat, for his wife and children, 
who had not tasted bear-moat for ever so long a time, and 
finally for his dogs. " See how unhappy they are," said 
he, pointing to his tired team, which seamed to possoBj^ 
little appreciation of the eloquence that was being wast^f 
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upon thorn, for thoy had all fallen down in their ti'ftcks as 
Boon as we liail Imlteii tlio sledges. Four days of liauliiig 
through drifts rmd hummocks had mode them caro little 
for a bcn,r-]umt. 

DeB2)ito tlio difficulties of the travelliiig, three days 
more brought me within view of the great Humboldt 
Glacier, but the ice was becoming worse and Avorsc, the 
icebergs were multiplying, my dogs were being worn out 
to no purpose; and muth as I shonid have liked to con- 
tinue the joornoy, there was no object to he gained by 
doing BO. Tlio grojind had been covered by Dr. Kane's 
parties, and there was nothing to be leai-iicd further than 
I had experienced already, namely, that, in no event, 
could I get my boat to tlio Polar Sea in tliis diiection. 
Wliothcr I coidd do any bettor by the passage across the 
Sound to Grinnell Laud remained to be soen. In any 
case, this lost was clearly my only route. 

The Humboldt Glacier was visible from the top of an 
iceberg. It revealed itsoK in a long line of bluish whitc- 
ncsB. Cape Agasaiz, the last known point of the Green- 
land coaet, bounded it on tho right, and to the left it 
melted away in the remote distance. The lino of its 
trend appeared to mo to bo more to tho eastward than 
given in the original sm'vey of Mr. Bonnsall, of Dr. Kane's 
expedition. 

Tho coast along which I had been travelling was a 
Buccession of well-remoralrered landmarks. The tall sand- 
stone cliffs were as familial" as tho rows of lofty wai-e- 
housea and stores on Broadway. Both up and downi the 
coa.st I had gone so often from Van Eensselaer Harbour 
that I knew every point of land, and gorge, and ravine as 
if I had soen them hut yesterday. But when I got down 
into tho harbour itself how changed Mas everything ! 
Instead of the broad, smooth ice over which I had eo 
often strolled, there was but a uniform wilderness of 
hammocks. In the place whore the Admnce once lay, the 
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ico was piled up ncai-ly as bigh as wore her mast-Leads. 
Fem Eock was almost ovorriddon by tbo frigbtful ava- 
loQcbo which bad torn do^vn iuto the harbuiu' fram tbo 
north, and the locality of tbo Btorebouse ou Cutler Islaud 
was almost buriod ont of sight. No ycstige of the AAvamx 
remained, except a small bit of a deck-platik which I 
picked up near the site of the old Observatory. The fate 
of the vessel is of eoiirso a matter only of coujoetura. 
When the ico broko ap — it may have been tbo year we 
loft her or years afterward — she was probably carried out 
to sea and ultimately crushed and sunk. From the 
Esqjiimaui I obtained many contradictory statements. 
Indeed, with the best intentions in tbo world, these 
Esquimaux have gi'eat trouble in telling a straight story. 
Even Kalutimab is not to bo dependetl upon if there is the 
ghost of a chance for invention. He had been to the 
vessel, but at one time it was one year and then again it 
was another; ho had carried off mwli wood, as many 
other Esquimaux had done. Another Esquimau bad 

Ieeen a vessel drifting about in the North Water among 
Ibe ice, and finally it was sunk in the mouth of Wolston- 
iolme Sound. This was four Bunimcrs ago. Auothor 
had seen the same vessel, but the event bad happened only 
two years before ; while still another had accidentally set 
firo to the brig find burned her up where she lay iu Van 
Henssclacr Harbour. No two of them gave the same 
accoimt. Indeed, one of them asserted quite positively 

tthat tbo vessel had drifted down into the bay below, was 
there frozen up the next winter, and ho bad there boarded 
her when on a bear-hunt. Kalutunah had nothing 
positive to say on the subject, but he rather inclined to 
the story of the burning. 

Every object around mo was filled witli old associations, 
somo pleasant and some painful, I visited the graves of 
Baker and the jovial cook, Pierre, and looked for the 
pyramid which JDr. Kane mentions as " our beacon and 
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their tomb-stone," but it was scattered over the rocks, and 
the conspicuous cross which had been painted on its 
soathem face was only here and there shown by a stone 
with a white patch upon it. 

On our homeward journey we camped again at Cairn 
Point, and made there a long halt, as I desired to get 
another view, from a loftier position than before. Jensen 
was fortunate enough to shoot a deer, and our weary and 
battered dogs were refreshed with it. Thence to the 
schooner was one of the wildest rides that I remember 
ever to have made. A terrible gale of wind set upon us, 
and, with the thermometer at —52°, it carried a sting 
with it. The drifting snow was battering us at a furious 
rate ; but the dogs, with their heads turned homeward, 
did their best, and the thirty miles were made in three 
and a half hours. 
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-.jp^jirRING tbo next ft*w days tlio dog-sIudgcs wore 
2 ^Rj gt)i"g ^.ud coming liutwoeu the scbounDr and 
♦."S^mI Caiiu Poiut coutiuually, canying to the latter 
placo thu stores uoedcd for oui- summer cam- 
paign, Thu temporatnre Btill held very low, iiud I did 
not deem it prudent to soud out a foot party. I know by 
former experience bow important it is for a commander to 
keep inexperienced men under his own eye. for one frozen 
man will demoralize a dozen, and a frosted foot is as 
contagious as tbc Binrill-[>(>x. 

Kalutnnab's team was turned over to Mr. Knorr, and in 
doing this I gratified both parties and Kerved my own 
interests. Tlio novelty of serving me, anil of travelling 
with me, had by thin time worn off, aud I could plainly 
sec that the cbicf was quite as well fiatisfieil to remain 
with bis wife aud babies as to ti'ust biiusolf tu tlic un- 
certain fortunes of tbo ioo-tiolds, moro especially as bis 
curiosity to seo bow this man that be called tbo big chief 
behaved liimseK bad been fidly gratified. The recent 
journey had eouviucod him that I was fully entitled to 
bis resixjct, since I did not freeze, and altogothcr con- 
ducted myself as well as an Esquimau would have done 
imdcr like circumstances ; and this was a groat deal in 
Lis eyes. It was not difficult to perceive that Ealutunoli 
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started with me expecting to take me nnder his protecting' 
wing ; and if he did not have the pleasing satisfaction of 
seeing me groaning with the cold, at least he should hare 
the opportunity to instruct me how to live and how to^ 
travel ; but when I began to instruct him, and turned the 
tables on him, he was much disappointed ; and when to 
this violation of propriety I added the still more un- 
pardonable offence of refusing him a bear-hunt, his en- 
thusiasm oozed out very rapidly ; and if he admired the 
Nalegaksoak the more he desired to follow him the less, 
particularly as the dangers of the service preponderated 
over the emoluments. Indeed, the fellow was disposed to 
avail himself fully of the advantages of his new situation, 
and I soon made up my mind that he was henceforth a 
pensioner upon my bounty, so I doubled his riches and 
made him the happiest Esquimau that ever was seen. 
My thoroughly energetic, daring, and skilful hunter, who 
prided himself upon the excellence of his equipments and 
the abundance of his supplies, for once in his life found 
himself so situated that he was freed from all necessity 
of giving thought to the morrow. It was truly a novel 
sensation, and it is not surprising that he should wish to 
enjoy the short-lived holiday. Ho was greatly amused, — 
amused with himself, amused with the Nalegaksoak who 
had made him so rich and allowed him to be so lazy, and 
amused with the white man's dress with which he was 
bedecked, and in which he cut such a sorry figure. His 
face was never without a full-blown grin, I gave him a» 
looking-glass, and he carried it about with him con- 
tinually, looking at himseK and laughing at his head with 
a cap on it, and at his red shirt which dangled beneath 
an old 'coat. It was all very fine and very wonderful. 
" Don't I look pretty ?" was the poser which he put t» 
everybody. 

But this pleasing state of mind into which he had been 
thrown! hy this new stylo of costume was doomed to bo- 
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short-lived. The novelty wore off ia n fow days. It 
ceased to omnse liiin ; and ho discovered, uo doubt, that 
in gratifying his vanity ho was vexing tho flesL Ono 
day he appeared on boai-d in his old suit of furs. " What 
has become of the cap and rod shirt and coat ?" " Oh ! I 
tumbled into the water, and ray wife is drying them !" 
The truth leaked out afterward tliat ho had gone home, 
changed the white man's finery fur tho cold-resisting 
fox-skins, and had chucked the whole suit among the 
rocks. 

Kalutunah's team fell to Mr. Kuon* ffom sheer ne- 
cessity, since there was no one else in the ship except 
Hans who could handle tho whip. Knorr, with com- 
moudable foresight, had commenced his exercises early 
ill the winter, plainly foreseeing tliat his chances of 

» accompanying mo throughout my northern journey were 
not likely to bo diminished by knowing how to drive 
dogs. Tho labour properly devolved upon one of tho 
sailors ; but the field was open to all alike \ and tho 
young gentleman, finding that official dignity stood iu tho 
way of his ainl»ition, with a spirit which I was not slow to 

(appreciate, did not lung hesitate in his choice. 
I have elsewhere mentioned that tho labour of di-ivjng 
d(^8 is not an easy one. Indued, of all tho membera of 
my party, Mr. Knorr was tho only one who succeeded 
well. Even in Southern GrecnhuiJ, among the Danes 
long resident there, it is rare to find a skilful ^driver. 
Neither of tho sailors, Carl nor Chriatiau, ivhoui I hod 
taken from Upcmavik, could throw tho hish anywhere 
else than about their legs, or into the face of whomsouver 
might happen to sit upon tho sledge. As for hitting a 
dog, they coidd scarcely do it by any chance.' 

My recent journey had decided my course of action. 
The last view which I had from the top of the lufty cUli" 
behind Calm Point convinced mo that my only chance for 
the season was to ci'oss tho Sound from that place, for my 
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observations up the Greenland coast had shown me, as 
has been already observed, the impracticability of reaching 
the Polar Sea by that route. McCorinick had immediate 
charge of the work of preparation, and pushing everything 
forward with his customary energy, we were ready to 
start before the dose of March. But the temperature 
still continued to range too low for safety, and I only 
awaited a rise of the thermometer. Our little community 
was now full of life and business. 

The Esquimaux were not an unimportant element in the 
hive. The most useful service came, however, from the 
ancient dames who presided over the domestic affiiirs of 
the snow house and the hut at Etah. They were sewing 
for us constantly, and were probably the first women in 
the world who ever grew rich 

" Plying Ihc needle and thread." 

But misfortune fell at length within the snow-hut. 
Poor old Kablunet, the voluble and kind-hearted and 
industrious wife of Tcheitchenguak, took sick. Her 
disease was pneumonia, and it ran its coui'se with great 
rapidity. AU my medicines and all my efforts to save 
her were of no avail, and she died on the fourth day. 
This unhappy event had nearly destroyed my prestige 
as a Narkosak, and indeed it would have done so com- 
pletely had it not been for the fortunate occurrence of an 
auroral display, during which time Jensen, whom my 
journal mentions as " a convenient and useful man," in- 
formed the Esquimaux that the white man's medicine will 
not operate. And thus was saved my reputation. She 
died at five o'clock in the evening ; at six she was sewed 
up in a seal-skin winding-sheet, and before it was yet 
cold the body was carried on Hans's sledge to a neigh- 
bouring gorge and there buried among the rocks and 
covered with heavy stones. The only evidences of sorrow 
or regret were manifested by her daughter, Merkut, the 
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wife of Hans, and those appoarcd to bo dictatecl ratbor 
from custom tban affectiou. Mt-rknt roiaamod by the 
t,'raTO after tlic otliors liml tk'i>iirtLil, and fVir about an 
hour sbe widkuil around and ai-ouiid it, iinitku-in^ in a biw 
voice some praises of thu deceased. At thu head of tbu 
grave she tbeu placed tlw! kaifc, needles, nnd sinew whieli 
lier mother bad recently been using, and the bust sad rites 
to the departed sarago were poil'onned. Tclioitchenguak 
eaiuo over aud told mc that there was no lunger nnybo<ly 
to keep his lamp baniing, aiid that bis hut wb.h cidd, and 
with a very Borrowfid face Lo begged to be allowed to 
live with Hans. My consent given, that of Hans was not 
deemed necessary ; and so the sui iw-hut became deserted, 
and the ebecrfnl family that hiwi there JispoiiKe<l a rudo 
liOBpitality was broken up ; and tlio " house of feasting '' 
I»ad beeonio a " house of mourninj^," and Tchcitchcnguak 
bad come away fi-om it to finish abjno his littlo remaining 
span of life. Old and worn down by a bard struggle fin* 
existence, he was now dejieudeiit upctii a generation whicdi 
cared little for him, while slic who atone couhl have 
Boothed the sorrows of Lis declining years bad gone away 
before liiui to the far-off island ^vbero the Great Sjjirit, 
Torngasoak the Miighty, regales the haj)i)y souls with an 
endless feast on the ever green banks of the bound- 
less lake, where the ice is never seen and the darkness 
is never known, — where the sunshine is eternal, in the 
summer of bliss that is everlasting, — the Upernak that has 
no end. 

The temperature having somewhat moderated, I de- 
termined to set out iu the evening of the third of April. 
Although the sun had not yet reached the horizon at 
liiidnight, thore was quite light cnuuglt for my pm-jKjses, 
and by travelling in the niglit instead <jf the day wo would 
have greater warmth while in cnnip, which is i-cally the 
time of greatest danger from the cold; for when on the 
mai-ch men have usually little difficulty in keeping warm. 
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even at the lowest temperatures, provided there is no 
wind. Besides this, there is still another difficulty 
obviated. The constant glare of the mid-day sun is a very 
severe tax upon the eye, and great caution is needed to 
guard against that painful and inconvenient disease known, 
as "snow-blindness." In order to protect my men against 
it, as much as possible, I had supplied each of them with 
a pair of blue-glass goggles. 

My field party consisted of every available officer and 
man in the schooner, twelve in number. We were all 
ready to start at seven o'clock ; and when I joined them 
on the ice beside the schooner their appearance was as 
picturesque as it was animated. In advance stood Jensen, 
impatiently rolling out his long whip-lash ; and his eight 
dogs, harnessed to his sledge, " The Hope," were as im- 
patient as he. Next camo Knorr with six dogs and the 
" Perseverance," to the upstander of which he had tied a 
little blue flag bearing this, his motto, " Toujoura pret'* 
Then came a lively group of eight men, each with a 
canvas belt across his shoulder, to which was attached & 
line that fastened him to the sledge. Alongside the 
sledge stood McOormick and Dodge, ready to steer it 
among the hummocks, and on the sledge was mounted a 
twenty-foot metallic life-boat with which I hoped to 
navigate the Polar Sea. The mast was up and the saila 
were spread, and from the peak floated our boat's ensign, 
which had seen service in two former Arctic and in on& 
Antarctic voyage, and at the mast-head were run up the 
Masonic emblems. Our little signal-flag was stuck in 
the storn-sheets. The sun was shining brightly into tho 
harbour, and ^everybody was filled with enthusiasm, and 
ready for the hard pull that was to come. Cheer after 
cheer met mo as I came down the stairway from tho 
deck. At a given signal Eadclifle, who was left in charge 
of the vessel, touched ofif the " swivel," " March," cried 
McCormick, crack wont the whips, tho dogs sprang into 
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iheir collars, the men stretched their " track ropes, 
the cavalcade moved off. 

The events which follow I will give from my " field- 
book," trasting that the reader will have sufficient interest 
in my party to accompany them through the icy wilder- 
ness into which they plunged ; but for this we will need 
a new chapter. 




CHAPTER XXVI. 




URIED in a Bnow-bank, and not over well pleased 
witli my first day's work. The tciiiporatui-o of 
the ail- Las tumLlcd down tu — 32^, and iasido tho 
hut it is now, two horn's aftur tmtering it, a 
degree above zero, and steadily rising. Three of the 
party succumbed to the cold on the march, and I had 
much difficulty in keeping them from being seriously 
frozen. We got on finely until wo reached Sunrise 
Point, where the ice was very rough, and we wore 
bothered for more than two hours in getting over it 
with our long and cumbersonie boat and sledge. It wa.s 
probably only a little foretaste vf Vihat is U> come when 
we strike across the Sound. Once over this ngly place, 
we halted to molt soniu water, for the men had become 
very wai-ni and thu-ety. Unluckily, just at this time 
a smart breeze sprung up, cliilliug ua through and through, 
for wc had boon porspii-iiig freely with the violent exercise. 
Tho first cold blast put an cxtinguiBher npoii the enthu- 
sia>im whioh tho party had c.irried along with them from 
tho sliiji, and it was singular to observe the change which 
came over their spii-its. It was the contrast of cliam- 
pagne and aonr cider. Some of them looked as if they 
vere going to their own funorala, and wore that "My 
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Grod! what shall I do?" look that would have been 
amasing enough had it not been alarming. One of these, 
without sufficient energy to keep himself in motion, 
crouched behind a snow-drift, and when discovered he 
had squai'cly settled himself for a freeze. In half an 
houi" his inclination would have been accomplished. 
When I came up to him he said very coolly, and with a 
tone of resignation worthy a martyr, " I'm freezing." His 
fingers and toes were already as white as a tallow-candle. 
There was no time to be lost. I i-ubbed a little circula- 
tion back into them, and, placing him in charge of two men 
with orders to keep him moving, I saved him from tho 
serious consequences which would otherwise have resulted 
from his faint-heartedness. Without waiting for more 
of the coveted drops of water, I pushed on for the first 
snow-bank, and got my party out of the wind and under 
cover. But this was not done without difficulty. It 
seemed as if two or three of them were possessed with a 
heroic desire to die on the spot, and I really believe that 
they would have done it cheerfully rather than, of their 
own accord, seize a shovel and aid in constructing, if not 
a place of comfort, at least a place of rest and safety. 
This sort of thing at the start is not encom-aging, but 
I cannot say that I am much surprised at it ; for my 
former experience has shown the hazard of exposing men 
in the wind in such low temperatures. This, however, is 
one of those things against which no foresight can provide. 
No serious consequences appear to have resulted from tho 
event, and the sufferers are growing more comfortable as 
the temperature of the hut rises. We have had our rude 
camp supper, and I have started an alcohol lamp; tho 
door is closed tightly ; the pai-ty are all di-awn under tho 
sleeping-furs ; the plucky ones smoke their pipes, and 
the balance of them shiver as if they would grow warm 
■with the exercise. The chattering of teeth is not pleasant 
music. 
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April otli. 

Under the snow again near Capo HathertoiL Our halt 
ftt the last camp was continued for eighteen hours, until 
the men had got fairly thawed out, and the wvaA. had 
entirely aubsided. Tlio short march hence was made 
slowly and steadily, aa I do not wish at first to urge upon 
the men too much work, uor to keep them long exposed 
to the cold. Thcro are no frost- bites of conBequenco 
resulting from the exposure of yesterday. The spirits of 
the pai-ty have somewhat revived. The temperature has 
risen, and the hut is warmer than that of last night — that 
is, my thcnnometcr, hanging from the runner of the 
Bledgo over my head, shows 10^ above zero. 

April Otb. 

We have reached Cairn Point, and are comfortably 
housed. The men have come up to the work reasonably 
well. The depression of spirits which followed the blast 
of cold wind that overtook ns above Sum-ise Point has 
passed away, and all hands are gay and lively. I had no 
need to urge or instruct or use the snow-shovel myself at 
tluB camp. The weak in spirit have profited by their 
' Jesaons, and have learned that in providing for one's 
comfort and safety on the ioc-fields the shovel materially 
assists appeals to heaven — a very wholesome change, 
and, as a result of it, instead of being upwards of two 
hours in constructing our hut, as on the first night, wo 
have this time accomplished the task in less than one, and 
everybody seemed ambitious of doing the work in the 
shortest possible space of time. 

The travelling to-day has been very fair for the dog- 
dodges, hat very bn<l for the boat. It runs easily enough 
on the smooth aui'face, but dragging its long length over 
a snow-drift even fom- feet deep, or, worse still, over 
hummocks oven half aa high, is a troublesome task ; and 
we have crossed many strips of rough ice to-day which 
coidd not be passed until vfc TiaA. livokan. 0, track. In 
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coDBequcnco of this we wore obligoJ to loavo some of tho 
load behind, especially as I wislietl t(i reach Cairn I'oint 
boforo camping. Kuorr ami Jensen had iilrCTidy cach(jd 
one of their cargoes of Mai-oh at Cape llatherton, and this 
was left with it. It will cost us a day's labour to bring 
it up. 

The difficulties in transporting tho boat among the 
liununocke, and tho voiy light load which either the men 
or dogs can carry over the broken ice, aa 6ho\vTi by this 
day's experience, coimncc mo that tho boat and cargo can 
hardly bo transirortod to tho west coast at one joum«y ; 
and I have therefore concluded to leave tho boat horo for 
the present, at least until the track is further explored, 
and set out with the two dog-sledges and a foot party 
di-agging tho other sledge, Indon with such stores as thoy 
cau carry, for a depot on Grinnell Land. I can at any 
time send tho party back for tho boat ; and if it should 
turn out that tho boat canuot bo got across tho Sound, 
then I shall, in any event, have a depot of siniplies for 
.my explorations over tho ice with the dog-sledges, boforo 
the thaw of June and July shall have put an end to that 
species of travelling. 

The track before mo looks impromising enough. 
After tlio party was housed, I climbed up to a consi- 
derable eminence, and have had the melancholy satisfaction 
of looking out over tho ugliest scene tljat my eye has over 
chanced to rest upon. There was nothing inviting in it. 
Except a few miles of what has evidently, up to a very 
late period of tho fidl, been open water, which has frozen 
suddenly, there is not a rod of smooth ice in sight. Tho 
whole Sound ai)pear8 to have been filled with ice of the 
most massive description, which, broken up into a moving 
" pack " in tho summer, has come down upon this Green- 
land coast with tho southerly setting cuiTent, and has 
piled up all over the sea in a confused jumble. 1 Itnow 
what it is from having crossed it in 1854 ; and if it is aa 
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bad now as then (and it appears to bo much worse) there 
is every prospect of a severe tussle. 

AprU 7th. 

Did anybody ever see such capricious weather as this 
of Smith Sound? It is the torment of my life, and 
the enemy of my plans. I can never depend upon it. 
It is the veriest flirt that ever owned Dame Nature for a 
mother. 

We camped in a calm atmosphere, but in the middle of 
the night — bang! — down came a bugle-blast of Boreas, 
and then the old god blew and blew as if he had never 
blown in all his life before, and wanted to prove what he 
could do. We could hardly show our noses out of doors^ 
and have lain huddled together in this snow den all day — 
a doleful sort of imprisonment. It is with much difficulty 
that we have got anything to eat, and we never should if 
I had not turned cook myself, and shown these innocents of 
mine how to keep the furnace-lamp from being blo^vn 
out ; for we can use only lard for fuel, and the smoke is 
so great that we cannot have the cooking done inside. I^ 
seems to me that nothing takes the wits out of a man so 
quickly as the cold. The cooks had not sense enough 
left to enclose themselves in a snow v.all, and I liad to 
teach them how to keep up the proper proportion of lard 
and rope-yarns in the lamp to prevent the flame &om 
smothering on the one hand, and from being whifled out 
on the other. We were more than two hours in making 
a pot of coffee, and came in out of the pelting snow-drift 
with our furs all filled with it ; and now it melts, and the 
clothing is getting damp, for we do not change our dress 
when we crawl in between our buffalo-skin sheets. 

April 8tli. 
Could anything be more aggravating ? The gale holds- 
on and keeps us close prisoners. My people could no 
moro lira in it than in a fiery furnace. I never saw any- 
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thing like it. Last night it fell warmer aiul snowod, 
wliich gave us encouragement; but the winil blew 
nftorwoi'd more fiercely tliau over, and human oyo never 
beheld such eights. There was nowhere anything eke 
but flying snow. The sun'e face was blinded, and the 
hills and coast were hidden completely out of sight. 
Once in a while wc can ece the ghost of on iceberg, but 
that is rai-ely. Wo tried to brave it yesterday and again 
to-day, for I wanted to go down to Cape Hatliortou to 
bring up om- cargo there, So wo commenced tearing 
down the hut to get at the sledge ; but ten minutes con- 
vinced lUG tliat half the party would freeze outright if wc 
undertook to face the sturm, ruid I sent tho flock again 
under cover, and wont boliind the snow wall to help the 
cooks with their fh-e. 

The poor dogs were almost bui-ied out of eight. They 
Lad all crouched together in a heap ; and as the diift 
accumitlat^d over them, they pr>ked their heads further 
and fiu'ther up into it ; and when I came to count them 
to see if any had loft us and run back to the ship or 
been frozen to death, it was truly coimting noses. There 
were fom-tcen of them. 

It Booms rather strange to be writing on at tliia rate in 
a Boow-hut, but the truth is I have no more trouble in 
writing here than if I were in my cabin. The temjjor- 
ature has come up almost to tho fi-eezing point, and it is 
a gi-eat relief to write. Wiiat ulse should I do? I have 
two small hooks which I hi«v6 brought along with me for 
just such emergencies ae this, and while niy companions 
play eai'ds and hot gingorbroad and oyster suppers and 
bottloB of rum to be paid in Boston, I find nothing better 
to do than read and uTite ; and, since I cannot remain 
unoccupied, but must kill time in some manner, or else 
sleep, suppose I describe this den in tlie snow-bank. 

It is a pit eighteen feet long by eight wide and four 
deep. Over tho top of said pit are placed the boat-oors, 
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to support the eledge, which is laid across them ; and oyer 
the sledge is thrown the boat's sail ; and over the sail is 
thrown loose snow. In one etid of the den thns formed 
there is a hole, throngh which we crawl in, and which 
is now filled up tightly with blocks of snow. Over the 
floor (if the term is admissible) there is spread a strip 
of india-rubber cloth : over this cloth a strip of bufWo- 
skins; which are all squared and sowed together; and 
over this again another just like it. When we want to 
sleep we draw ourselves underneath the upper one of 
these buffalo strips, and accommodate ourselves to the 
very moderate allowance of space assigned to each person 
as best wc can. The post of honour is at the end farthest 
from the door ; and except the opposite end, this post of 
honour is the least desirable of all other places; for, 
somehow or other, the twelve sleepers below me manage 
to pidl the " clothes " off and leave me jammed against 
the snow wall, with nothing on me but my travelling gear \ 
for we go to bed without change of costume except our 
boots and stockings, which we tuck under our heads to 
help out a pillow, while what we call " reindeer sleeping 
stockings " take their place on the feet. And, further- 
more, there is not much that I can say. This caa 
hardly be called comfort. I have a vague remembrance 
of having slept more soundly than I have done these last 
four nights, and of having rested upon something more 
agreeable to the " quivering flesh " than this bed of snow, 
the exact sensations communicated by which are positively 
indescribable — a sort of cross between a pine board and a 
St. Lawrence gridiron. And yet the people are busy and 
merry enough. Harris, one of my most energetic and 
ambitious men, is sewing a patch on his seal-skin pan- 
taloons, stopping a "hole to keep the winds away;" 
Miller, another spirited and careful man, is closing up a 
rip in his Esquimau boot ; and Cai-l, who has a fine tenor 
Yoice, has just finished a aoiloi'a song, and is clearing his 
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tliroat for "The Bolil Soldier Boy." Sevei-al packs of 
cards are in reijuisition, aud ftltogetlier we ore rather 
n jolly party — tlio veriest Mai'k Taploys of travellei's. 
We are leading a novel sort of life, aud I can imagine 
that the time will como when I shall turu over the pages 
of this diary and bo amnacd at the strangeness of the 
contrast of these events with the hiuiidnim routine of 
ordinary existence, I have no doubt that I shall then 
wonder if this is not all sot down in a dream, so singidar 
will it appear ; and yet so quickly do the human body and 
the human mind accoinmodate themselves to the changing 
circumstances of life that, in everything wo do, tho 
events seem at tho time always natiu'al, aud cause us no 
astonishment ; still, when we review tho past, we aro 
continually amazed that wo Lave raidergono bo many 
ti-ansformatiouB, aud can scarcely recognize oiu'solves 
in oiu" chamelion dresses. If it should ever again be my 
luck to eat cauvas-buck at Behuonico's I shall do doubt very 
heai-tily despise tlK dried beef and jjotato hash which now 
constitute, with bread and coflFce, my only fare ; and yet no 
canvas-back was ever enjoyed as much as tliis same hash ; 
and no coflce distilled through French percolator was ever so 
fine as the pint pot which is passed along to me, smoking 
hot in the morning ; and the best treasures of Perigord 
forest were never relished more thiui are the few littlo 
chips of ship's biscuit which the coffee washes down. lu 
fact, our pleasures ore but relative. They are never 
absolute ; and happiness is quite probably, as Poley has 
wisely hinted, but a certain state of that " nervous net- 
work lining tho whole region of tlio prfficordia;" and, 
therefore, since tliis cold pencil only gives mo pain in 
tho fingers, whUo nothing disturbs the harmony of tho 
prrecordia, I do not know but that I am about as well ofl 
as I over was in my life. True, I havo not tho means 
which I expected to have for tho execution of my designs 
and 1 am beset with difficulties and embarrassments ^ bil< 
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if happiness lies in that quarter, pleasure lies in the 
future, for we willingly forget the present in the antici- 
pations — in the delights to come from the contests and 
struggles ahead ; and it is well that this is so ; for that 
which we spend most time in getting is often not worth 
the having. The Preacher tells us that " All is vanity;" 
and what says the Poet ? — 

" pleasures are like poppies spread ; 

You seize the flower — its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the suow-faU in the river — 
A moment white, then melts for ever ; 
Or like the borealis race, 
That flits ere you can point the plfice." 
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WILL Mot lay so heavy a t&n upon the reader's 
pntiouco as to ask him to follow the pages of 
my tliaiy tkroiigh the uest tlu'ce weeks. Diaries 
aro of necessity so much taken up M'ith matters 
tliat aio purely personal and coutiiiu so much of endless 
repetition, 80 many events tliat aro of daily rccnrreuce, 
that it is impossible in tlie very nature of things that they 
c:ui have much interest for anybody but the writers cf 
tbem. SufBce it, therefore, to Bay that tlie storm continued 
with unabated violence during tlic day succeeilLng that 
which closed the last chapter, and it did not fairly subside 
until the end of the tenth day. Meanwhile, however, 
we were busily occupied. The storm did not keep us 
boused. 

Our first duty was to bring up the (stores left at Cape 
Hathorton. This accomplisbed, we broke up oiu- camj) 
and set ont to cross the Sound with a moder.ito load, the 
men dragging the largo sledge, wliile the dogs were at- 
tached as before. The wind had, fortunately, liauled 
more tn the south, and, coming nearly on om* liacks, we 
found little inconvenience from this sonrce. But difli- 
culties of another kind soon gave us warning of the 
serious nature of the task which we had undertaken. By 
winding to the right and left, and by occasionally re- 
tracing our steps when wo had selected an ini^iractlcasiils. 
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ToidB, •WB managed to get over the first few miles Trithotit 
muck embarrassment, but farther on the track was rough 
past description. I can compare it to nothing but a 
promiscuous accumulation of rocks closely packed toge- 
ther and piled up over a vast plain in great heaps and 
endless ridges, leaving scarcely a foot of level surface and 
requiring the traveller to pick the best footing he can 
over the inequalities, — sometimes mounting unavoidable 
obstructions to an elevation of ten, and again more than a 
hundred feet above the general level. 

The interstices between these closely accumulated ice 
masses are filled up, to some extent, with drifted snow. 
The reader will readily imagine the rest. He will see 
the sledges winding through the tangled wilderness of 
broken ice-tables, the men and dogs pulling and pushing 
up their respective loads, as Napoleon's soldiers may be 
Bupposed to have done when drawing their artillery through 
the steep and rugged passes of the Alps. He will see 
them clambering over the very summit of lofty ridges, 
through which there is no opening, and again descending 
on the other side, the sledge often plunging over a preci- 
pice, sometimes capsizing, and frequently breaking. Again 
he will see the party, baffled in their attempt to cross or 
find a pass, breaking a track with shovel and handspike ; 
or, again, unable even with these appliances to accomplish 
their end, they retreat to seek a better track ; and they 
may be lucky enough to find a sort of gap or gateway, 
upon the winding and uneven sm-faco of which they will 
make a mile or so with comparative ease. The snow-drifts 
are sometimes a help and sometimes a hindrance. Their 
surface is uniformly hard, but not always firm to the foot. 
The crust frequently gives way, and in a most tiresome 
and provoking manner. It will not quite bear the weight, 
and the foot sinks at the very moment when the other is 
lifted. But, worse than this, the chasms between the 
hammocks are frec^uently bridged over with snow in such 
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a mamier as to leave a consideraLle space at the bottom 
quito unfilled ; and at tlio very moment when nil looks 
promising, «lowii sinlvs one mim to bis middle, another to 
the neck, another is buried out of sight, the Blcdge gives 
^•wny, and to extricato tho wholo from this unhappy pre- 
dicament is probably the labour of hours ; especially, as 
often happens, if the sledge must bo unloaded ; and this 
latter ia, from mrmy causes, an event of constant occur- 
rence. Not unfrcqueutly it is necessary to carry the 
cargo in two or three loads. The sledgee are coming and 
going continually, and the day is one endless pull and 
liaul. The nautical cry of the sailors, intended to inspii'o 
unison of action, mingles with tlio loud and not always 
amiable commands of Jensen and Kuorr, each ui'giug on 
his fatigued and toil-worn dogs. ^M 

It would bo difficidt to imagine any Icind of labour more" 
disheartening, or which would sooner sap the oncrgics of 
both men and animala. Tho Bti'cngth gave way gradually ; 
and when, as often happenod, after a long and hard day's 
■work, we could look back from an omiiienco and almost 
firo a riflo-ball into oui* last snow-hut, it was truly dia- 
conraging. ^M 

I need hardly say that I soon gave up all thought o^" 
trying to get the boat across tho Soxmd. A hundred men 
could not have accomplished the task, My only pm-poso 
now was to get to the coast of Grinncll Land witli as large 
a stock of provisions as possible, and to retain the men as 
long as thoy coidd be of nse ; but it soon became a ques- 
tion whether tlio men themselves could carry over theii- 
own provisions independent of tho surplus which I should 
requu-e in order that the severe labour shonld result to 
advantage. In spite, however, of everything the men 
kept steadfastly to their duty, through sunshino and 
through storm, through cold, and danger, and fatigue. 

The canso of this exti"aordinary enudition of tho ico " 
but little explanation in addition to that which '. 
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been given in the preceding chapter. The reader will 
have no diiBculty in comprehending the cause by an 
examination of a map of Smith Sound. He will observe 
that the Sound is, in effect, an extensive sea, with an axis 
running almost east and west, and having a length of 
about one hundred and sixty miles and a width of eighty. 
The name " Sound," by which it is known was first given 
to it by its discoverer, brave old William Baffin, two 
hundred and fifty odd years ago. The entrance from Cape 
Alexander to Cape Isabella is but thirty miles over, and 
by referring to the map it will be seen that this gateway 
rapidly expands into the sea to which I have invited 
attention, — a sea almost as large as the Casjnan or Baltic, 
measured from the terminus of Baffin Bay to where Ken- 
nedy Channel narrows the waters before they expand into 
the great Polar Basin. This extensive sea should bear 
the name of the leader of the expedition which first defined 
its boundaries — I mean, of course, Dr. Kane. 

Now into this sea the cui-rent sets from the Polar Basin 
through the broader gateway above mentioned, known as 
Kennedy Channel ; and the ice, escaping but slowly 
through the narrow Sound into Baffin Bay, has accumu- 
lated within the sea from century to century. The 
summer dismembers it to some extent and breaks it up 
into fragments of varying size, which are pressing together, 
wearing and grinding continually, and crowding down 
upon each other and upon the Greenland coast, thus pro- 
ducing the result which we have seen. 

In order fully to appreciate the power and magnitude 
of this ice-movement, it must be borne in mind that a very 
largo proportion of the ice is of very ancient formation,— 
old floes or ice-fields of immonso thickness and miles in 
extent, as well as of icebergs discharged from Humboldt 
Glacier. These vast masses, tearing along with the cur- 
rent in the early winter through the sea as it is closing up 
aai now ice is making xa^iOiX^, rae ^a isnesiatible as -a 
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tornado (unong the autnmn leaves. As an iUnstration, T 
will give the dimensions of ivn old field mcasitrcd by mo 
while crossing the Sound. Its average height wjia twenty 
feet above the sea level, and about six by four miles in 
extent of surface, which was very nneven, rising into 
rounded hillocks as ninch as eighty feet in height, and 
sinking into deep and tortuous valleys. 

To cross such a floo with our sledges was almost as 
difficult as crossing the hummocks themselves ; for, in 
addition to its uneven surface, like that of a very rough 
and broken country, it was covered with crusted snow 
through wliich the Rlodgo-runncrs cut continually, and 
which broke down under the foot. I estimated its solid 
contents, in round numbers, at '6,000,000,000 of tons, its 
depth being about one hundji-ed and sixty feet. Around 
its border was thrown np on all sides a sort of mountain 
chain of last year's ice, tho loftiest pinnacle of which was 
one hundred find twenty feet above tho level (tf the sea. 
This ice-hill, as it might well he called, was mndc xip of 
blocks of ice of every shape and of variuus sizes, piled one 
upon tho other in tho greatest confusion. Numerous forms 
equally rugged, though not so lofty, rose from the same 
ridge, and from every part of this desolato arcn : and if n 
thousand Lisbons were crowded together and tumbled to 
pieces by tho shock of an earthquake, tho scene could 
hardly bo more rugged, nor to cross tlic ruins a severer 
task. 

Tho origin of such a floo dates back to a very remote 
period. That it was cradled in some deep recess of the 
land, and there remained until it had giown to such a 
thickness that no summer's sun or water's washing could 
wholly obliterate it before the winter cold came again, is 
most probable. After this it grows as the glacier grows, 
from above, and is, like the glacier, wholly cnrajKiscd of 
fresh ice, — that is, of frozen snow. It will bo thus seen 
that tho occiimulntion of ice upon the muuutaiu 
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uot diflfcrcnt from tho accnraulation wliicli takes place 
upon tliose floating fields, nml each recurring year marks 
an ailditiou to tlicii- depth. Vast as they ai'e to tho sight, 
and (Iwarfa as they are compared with the inland mer de 
glace, yet they ore, in all that concerns their growth, truly 
glaciers — pigmy floating glaciers. That they can only 
grow to Biich gi'cat depth in tliis manner will bo at onco 
apparent, nbon it is borne in mind that ice soon reaches a 
maximum thickness by direct freezing, and that its gi-owth 
is arrested by a natural law. This thickness is of course 
dejieudcnt ujion the temperature of the locality ; but the 
ice is itself tho soa's protection. The cold air cannot 
soali away the warmth of tho water through more than a 
certain tliickncris of ice, and to that tluckncBs there comes 
a limit long before tho winter hiis readied its end. Tho 
depth of ico formed on the first night is greater than on 
the second ; tho second greater than the third ; the thii'd 
greater than the fourth ; and so on as tho increase ap- 
proaches nothing. The thickness of ice formed at Port 
Fouiko was nine feet ; and, although the coldest weather 
came in Marcli, yet its depth was not increased more than 
two inches after the middle of February. In situations of 
greater cold, and where the current has lose influence than 
at Port Foulke, the depth of the table wUl of course 
Locomo gi'cater. I have never seen an ice-tablo formed 
by direct freezing that exceeded eighteen feet. But for 
this all-wise provision of the Deity, the Arctic waters 
would, ages ago, have been solid sens of ico to their pro- 
foundest depths. 

The reader will, I trust, bear patiently with this long 
digression j but I thought it necessary, in order that ho 
might have a clear understanding as well of our situation 
as of tho character of these Arctic seas ; in which I shall 
hope that I have inspired some interest. As for ourselves, 
wo were struggling along through this apparently impassa- 
bJe iiil>jrinth, Btriving to icaclithc coast which now began 
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to loom up boldly before us, and thence stretching away 
into the unknown North, there receives the lashings of the 
Polar Sea. 

To come back to the narrative which we abandoned so 
suddenly. The 24th of April found us on the margin of 
the very floe which I have been describing, weary, worn, 
and much dispirited. Since we broke camp at Cairn 
Point, we had made in a direct line from that place not 
over thirty miles. The number of miles actually travelled 
could not be easily estimated ; but it was scarcely less 
than five times that distance, counting all our various 
twistings and turnings and goings and comings upon our 
track. But I propose again to let my diary speak for 
itself; and, as on a former occasion, when the evil genius 
of that unhappy manuscript led it into type, we will resort 
to a new chapter. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Apiil 24 th. 

TTESE joui'nal cntrieR are becoming ratlier mono- 
tonous. I hare littlo to sot down to-day tlmt I 
did not set do^^^^ yestGi-dny. Tliero is no variety 
in til is journeying over tlio Pumv, track, week in 
and wcok out, in tlio same endless snarl continually, — to- 
day almost in siglit of our camp of yesterday, tlic sledge 
broken, tlie men iitterly extanstod, and tLe dogs used up. 
Wo arc now twenty-two days from tlic gclicjoncr, and liavo 
made on our course not more tlian an average of tliree 
miles a day. Prom Cairn Point we are distant about 
tbirty miles, and our progress from that place bas been 
slow indeed. Gnimoll Ijand Lmms up temptingly abovo 
the frozen sta to tbe north of us, but it rises very slowly. 
I have tried to carry out my original design of striking 
for Cape Sabine, but tbc bimimocltH were wholly unpas- 
Biiblc in that direction, and I have had to bear more to the 
nt>rtliward. The tomperntnrc bas risen steadily, but it is 
still very low and colder than during the gi-eatcr jiart of 
the winter at Port Foulko. The lowest to-day was 19'^ 
below zero, cabn and clear, and tbc sim blazing upon us 
as ia the ooi'Iy spring-time at homo. 

April 2ritb. 
A most distressing day. The sledge was repaired in 
tbe morning with mweU ^\.\ffi.cull^,bwt not so that it hold 
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witliout renewal through the march. The ti-avclling 
{P"0W8 even worse the further wo proceed. The hummueks 
are not heavier, but the recent snows have not been dis- 
tui'bod by the wind, and lie loose upon the BUifacc, making 
the labour of dragging the sledge much greater tlian Ijo- 
fore, even in thoBe few level patches with which we have 
been favouretl siuco setting out in the Jiiorning. 

My party are in a very Borry condition. One of the 
men has Bpraiued his back fi'om lifting ; another has a 
sprained ancle ; another has gastritis ; another a frosted 
toe ; and all are thoroughly overwhelmed \iith tatigne. 
The men do not stand it as well as the dogs. 

Thus far I have not ventured to express in tliis 
journal any doubts concerning the success of this un- 
dertaking ; but of late the idea has crossed jny mind 
that the chances of ever rcacliing the west coast with 
this party look almost hopeless. The question of the 
boat was decided days ago, niid it becomcfi now a very 
serious subject for reflection -whether it is really likely 
that the men can got over tliesa huimuoclvH to the west 
coast with even provisions enough to bring them back. It 
is almost as much as they ran do to transport their ovra. 
camp fixtures, which are neither weighty nor bidky. 

Ai>ri! 2OII1. 

The progroBs to-day has been even more imsatisfactory 
than yesterday. The men are completely used iip, broken 
down, dejected, to the last degree. Human nature cannot 
stand it. There is no let np to it. Cold, i^euetrating 
to the very sources of life, dangers from frost and dan- 
gers from heavy lifting, labours which liavo uo end, — 
a heartless sticking in tlie mud, as it wore, all the time ; 
and then comes Buow-blinduc«s, cheerlesB nights, with 
imperfect rest in snow-huts, piercing storms and imsatis- 
fying footl. This the daily experience, and this the daily 
prospect ahead ; to-day closing upon us in the same vast 
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ice-jungle as yesterday. My party have, I must own, 
good reason to be discouraged ; for human beings were 
never before so beset with difficulties and so inextricably 
tangled in a wilderness. We got into & eid de sac to- 
day, and we had as much trouble to surmount the lofty 
barrier which bounded it as Jean Yaljean to escape from 
the ctd-de-sae Oenrot to the convent yard. But our con- 
vent yard was a hard old floe, scarce better than the 
hummocked barrier. 

I feel to-night that I am getting rapidly to the end of 
my rope. Each day strengthens the conviction, not only 
that we can never reach Grinnell Land, with provision* 
for a journey up the coast to the Polar Sea, but that it 
cannot be done at all. I have talked to the officers, 
and they 9re all of this opinion. They say the thing is 
hopeless. Dodge put it thus : " You might as well try to 
cross the city of New York over the house-tops !" They 
are brave and spirited men enough, lack not courage nor 
perseverance ; but it does seem as if one must own that 
there are some difficulties which cannot be surmounted. 
But I have in this enterprise too much at stake to own 
readily to defeat, and we will try again to-moiTow. 

April 27th. 

Worse and worse 1 We have to-day made but little pro- 
gress, the sledge is badly broken, and I am brought to a 
standstill. There does not appear to be the ghost of a 
chance for me. Must I own myself a defeated man ? I 
fear so. 

I was never in all my life so disheartened as I am to- 
night ; not even when, in the midst of a former winter, I 
bore up with my party through hunger and cold, beset by 
hostile savages, and, without food or means of transporta- 
tion, encountered the uncertain fortunes of the Arctic 
night in the ineffectual pursuit of succour. 

Smith Sound has given me \iv\t one succession of baf- 
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fling obstacles. Since I first canglit sight of Cape Al<'x- 
iindor, last antiunn, as the vanishing storm tincoverod its 
grizzly head, I have met witli but ill fortune. My sh-ug- 
glcs to reach the west const vrerc then made against em- 
barrassments of tho most grave description, and they 
were not abandoned until the winter closed iipon mo witli 
a crippled and almost a sinlnng ship, driving me to seek 
tlio nearest place of refuge. Then my dogs died, and my 
best assistnnt bceamo tho victim of an unhappy accident. 
Afterwai'd I succeed iu some measure in replacing tho 
lost teams, on which I had depended as my sole reliance ; 
and here I am once more baffled in tho middle of the 
Sound, stuck fast and powerless. My men have failed mo 
as a meims of getting over tho difficulties, as those of Dr. 
Kane did before me. Two foot parties sent out by that 
commander to cross tho Sound failed. Ultimately I suc- 
ceeded in crossing with dogs, but tho passage was mado 
against almost inauperablo difficulticsj bo great that my 
companion, convinced that starvation and death oiJy 
would result from a continuance of tlio trial, resolved to 
settle it >\ith a Sharp's riflo ball ; but tho ball whizzed 
post my ear, and I got to the shore notwithstanding, — 
discovered Grinnell Land, and surveyed two hundred 
miles of its coast. But tho ico is now infinitely worse 
than it was then ; and I am convinced that tho difficulties 
of this journey have now cuhniuatcd imd the crisis has 
been reached. Tho men arc, as I have before observed, 
completely exhausted from tho continued efforts of tho 
past week, and are dislieartcncd hy the contemplation of 
tho little progi'css that was mode as well na by the formi- 
dable nature of the humraocks in front, which they realize 
are becoming more and more difficult to surmount as they 
pcnenetrato farther and farther into them. Their strength 
has been giving way under tho incessant and extraordinary 
call upon their energies, at temperatures in which it is 
difficult to exist even under tho most favourable circnm- 
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stances, each realizing that upon his personal exertions 
depends the only chance of making any progress, and re- 
cognizing that after all their efforts and all their sacrifices 
the progress made is wholly inadequate to accomplish the 
object in view. Besides this prostration of the moral 
sentiments, there is the steady and alarming prostration 
of the physical forces. One man is incapacitated from 
work by having his back sprained in lifting ; another is 
rendered useless by having his ancle sprained in falling ; 
the freezing of the fingers and toes of others renders them 
almost helpless ; and the vital energies of the whole party 
are so lowered by exposure to the cold that they are 
barely capable of attending to their own immediate ne- 
cessities, without harbouring a thought of exerting them- 
selves to complete a journey to which they can see no ter- 
mination, and in the very outset of which they feel that 
their lives are being sacrificed. 

It is, therefore, in consideration of the condition of my 
men, that I have been forced to the conclusion that the 
attempt to cross the Sound with sledges has resulted in 
failure ; and that my only hope to accomplish that object 
now rests in the schooner. Having the whole of the 
season before me, I think that I can, even without steam, 
get over to Cape Isabella, and work thence up the west 
shore ; and, even should I not be able to get as far up the 
Sound as I once hoped, yet I can, no doubt, secure a har- 
bour for next winter in some eligible position. Coming 
to this conclusion, I have determined to send back the 
men, and I have given McCormick full directions what to 
do, in order that the vessel may be prepared when the ice 
breaks up and liberates her. He is to cradle the schooner 
in the ice by digging around her sides ; repair the damage 
done last autumn, and mend the broken spars, and patch 
the sails. 

For myself, I stay to fight away at the battle as best I 
can, ydth. mj dogs. 
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The mon have giveu mo tvveaty-five days of good Ber- 
vice, and have aided mo nearly half way across the Sound 
with ahout eight hundred pounds of food ; and this is all 
that they can do. Their work is ended. 

Although the chance of getting through with tho dogs 
looks hopeless ; yet, hopeless though tha prospect, I feel 
that, when diBombarxassed of the mon, I ought to inako 
one further effort. I have picked my companious, and 
have given them their orders. They wHl be Knorr, Jen- 
sen, and sailor McDonald, — plucky men all, if I mistake 
not, and eager for the jauruey. There are others that are 
eager to go with mc ; but, if they liave courage and spirit, 
they have little physical strength ; and, besides, more than 
two persons to one sledge is superfluous. And now when 
I think of this new trial which I shall make to-morrow, 
xny hopes revive ; but when I rcmomber the fruitless 
^■struggles of the past fovv days and think of these hum- 
^"mocks, with peak after peak rising one abovo the other, 
and with ridge after ridge in endless succession intersect- 
ing each other at all angles and in all dii'octions, I must 
own that my heart almost fails me and my thoughts in- 

»cliue me to abandon tho effort and retreat from what 
everybody, from Jensen down, says caimot bo done, and 
rely upon the schooner for crossing tho Sound. But I 
have not failed yet 1 I have fourteen dogs and three 
picked men left to mo ; and now, abandoning myself to 
the protecting coi-o of an ull-wisc Providence, who'has so 
often led me to succeaa and shielded mo from danger, 1 
renew the struggle to-morrow with hope and determina- 
tion. Away with despondency I 






CHAPTEE XXIX. 

April 28th. 

SENT the miiiu party back tliis morning. The 
separation was quite affoeting. They were the 
worst usod-up body of men that I have ever 
chanced to see. I accompanied them for a 
short distance, and, Avith much sadness, parted from them 
and returned to camp. Upon looking around to see what 
progi-ess they were making, I observed that they had 
halted and wore facing toward ua, evidently designing 
to give ns three parting cheers. But the case was hope- 
less — there was not a squeak left in iltem. Soon after 
the party Lad gone, we pluuged again into the hummocks. 
Wo had a terrible ridge to get over, and took only half 
the cargo, intending to return for the balance. Knorr's 
dodge broke down, smd it was repaired with difficulty. 
Jensen's sledge tumbled over a declivity which we were 
descending, and iujiu-cd a leg of one of the dogs. The 
poor animal was turned loose, and has liobblcd along with 
us to camp. Wo made about a mile and a half, and then 
turned back for the balance of the stores. This mile and 
a half has, by the tortuous route pursued, been prolonged 
into near fuur, — ^making, with tlio throe times going over 
it, about twelve. I have not before had so bad a day ; and 
yet the men could not possibly have brought their slcdgo 
thjvugh at all. The dogs climb the hummocks with the 
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facility of the chamois mounting tho Alpine crags. Ono 
advantage they possess is, that they arc not bo heavy as 
tho men and do not so readily broak throii^jh the crnstcd 
snow ; and then, the sleilgea heing smaller, arc more easily 
laanaged. We have reached a most formidable ridgo of 
hmnmocka which we were too much oxhaustod to Bcale ; 
and have camped in a sort of cavo made hy tho crowding 
over of somo icotablcs, thus saying tlio labour of making 
a burrow ; and it came most opportunely ; for Jensen, 
owing to tho uncertain footing, discarded his glasses, and 
is in consec[uence suffering fi-om incipient snow-blindness, 

I and would have been unable to assist in digging our usual 
nightly pit into a snow-drift. Our quarters are very 
tight and more than usiually comfortable, — tho tempera- 
ture being up to witliin 10'^ of the freezing point, whilo, 
•outside, it is 12'' below zero. 

1 We set out in tho morning with much spirit, but aro 
gloomy enough to-night. Such slow progress, with bo 
much labour, is not inspiring. Sleep is our only conso- 
lation, and I am glad tho tomperatui-e is sufficiently high 
to enable us to repose without freezing. Sleep, that has 
before drowned many a sorrow for many a weary and 
careworn man, has drowned many a one of mino during 
these past twenty-fivo days. It is 

U •' Tired Nature's sweet restorer," 

among these ice-deserts, oven more than elsewhere ; and 
cm- sleep is truly the " sleep of tho labouring man." 
I Foolish Sancho Panza! yet wise in thy folly! Mankind 
will long remembor theo for thy sage reflection, — ■" Now 
blessings light on him that first invented sleep." I will 
cover myself all over with it, a.s thou didst; and, if I 
cannot find in it " heat for the cold," I will cloak with it 
for a few brief hours the recollection of my disappointed 
Lopes. 

u 2 
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April 29tli. . 

Back again nnder our last night's shelter. The hnm- 

mocks were much the same to-day as yesterday, and wo 

made about the same progress — with, however, only half 

our stores. The load was left buried in the snow, and we 

returned for the balance ; but, upon arriving here, the dogs 

were not able for the second trip. So here we are under 

our buffaloes once more in the ice-cave, seeking sleep. It 

is the best hut that I have ever had. The temperature of 

the air came up at noon to 4° above zero, and in the sun 

it was 38°. The thermometer hanging above my head in 

the cave now shows 31°. 

April 30th. 

It was all we could do to bring up the balance of our 
cargo to where we cached our load yesterday. I must 
not overtax the dogs ; for, if they give out, I am done for. 
They are much fatigued to-night and must be nursed ; so 
I directed Jensen to make them a warm supper of meat 
and potatoes and lard, and plenty of it. Nothing could 
exceed their ravenous hunger. The ferocity with which 
they tear into their food exceeds anything that I have 
ever seen, and nothing escapes their sharp fangs. They 
eat up their harness if not closely watched, and we are 
obliged to bring everything made of skin inside the hut 
Several of the traces have disappeared down their rapa- 
cious throats ; and, with these swallowings and the break- 
ings, we are now so badly off that we must fall back upon 
rope to replace the skin lines. To add to our embarrass- 
ments, Jensen forgot last night to cover over his sledge 
(Knorr's makes the roof of our hut), and when we went out 
in the morning, the sledge was torn to pieces, the lashings 
were all eaten, and the pieces of the sledge were scattered 
over the snow all around the camp. 

I have nearly eight hundred pounds of dog food, but 
the daily drain is very great ; and this, taken in connection 
\nth th.Q slowness of oui progress, looks, impromising. 
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Mny 1st. 

We found it impossible to get on to-day with oven one 
half the cargo, and wore therefore forced to make thi'eo 
parcols of it, — one of which I estimate that wo have 
brought nine miles, as travollod, though probably not one 
third that distance in a straight line. It is impagsihlo to 
describe the nature of the ice over which we have 
struggled. It is even worse than anything we have en- 
countered before. The run of to-day has brought the 
coast quite conspicuously in Tiew, I am coming upon my 
old sui'vcy of 1H54, and am not far from my roturn track 
at that time ; hut how different the couJitiou of the ice ! 
Then my principal diflictilty was in the outward juurnoy, 
duo north from Van Eeusselaor Harbaui'. Retm-niug fm'- 
ther down the Soimd, near where we now are, the ice was 
found to be but little broken, and I crossed from shore 
to shore in two days. 

I have now a much iiuor cipportanity for observation 
than I had then, fur thcro was on the former occasion 
much fug, and I was constantly snow-blind. The coast of 
Grinncll Land is clearly somowliat fmiher north than I 
then placed it ; for we are by luy observation and reckon- 
ing, within ten miles of the shore, if the map is correct. 
The two hold capes to which Dr. Kane applied the names 
Bache and Henry (the Victoria HoLid and Gape Albert, of 
Captain Ingltifieldj appear to bo loi-ge islands, in the 
mouth of a seiind from thirty to forty miles wide, 
reserve further judgment for further observation. 

Two very conspicuous headlands appear upon the coast : 
one, Ij'ing almost duo north, stands out with a dark front, 
presenting a mural face at least 1500 feet high. On my 
former journey I gave to it the name of Louis Nai)ulooii, 
in honoui' of the remarkable laau who, as Emperor of 
France, was tlien first beginning to exhibit to the world 
the gi-eatncsa of his powers. It stands on the north side 
of a very conspicuous bay. More directly in our course 
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and nearer to ns is the other bold cape, to which Dr. 
Eane, on my return from the survey of this coast, ap- 
pended my own name ; but, since there was some confu- 
sion in the maps afterward between the names Hawks and 
Hayes, I have discarded the latter; and this immense 
rock, to which Gibraltar is a pigmy, will hereafter bear 
the name of Cape Hawks. The whole coast before us is 
very bold, and the mountain-peaks loom up loftily. 

May 2nd. 
'■; Storm-stayed in the camp of yesterday, and miserable 
enough. We came back in the morning foir another load, 
and, when ready to return, it was blowing and drifting so 
hard from the north that we could not face it, and so 
were forced to seek shelter. The rest is much needed by 
the dogs, and this is my only satisfaction. Our camp 
fixtures were all left in the camp of last night, and we 
have nothing to lie upon but the snow, which is only a 
shade softer than ice. Out of one of our provision tins we 
made a kettle, and of another a lamp, and so got some 
supper. Jensen is still partially snow-blind, and his suf- 
ferings have not diminished. This snow-blindness is 
simply an inflammation of the entire eyeball, originating 
in the retina in consequence of the intense light produced 
by the glare of the sun reflected &om the universal white- 
ness. 

May 3rd. 

The storm detained us in our miserable den for twelve 
hours. The rest did the dogs good, and we have made 
the cheeriest day's work yet. But, as every rose has its 
thorn, so every day must have its drawback. Jensen, 
stumbling along with his bad eyes, got his leg into a crack 
and gave it a severe wrench. He tells me that the leg was 
broken two years ago; and the fracture having been 
oblique, and the parts allowed to overlap each other while 
ieflJing',^the union has been imperfect. 
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May 4tb. 

A fine day's run. "We had some smooth ice, and got on 
briskly. Jensen's snow-blindness has disappeared, anil 
our route having led us over old floos, his leg has not hurt 
liim much and has improved. Ho is now digging a pit for 
our night ehelter, and sings a Danish song as cheerily as 
the grave-digger in Hamlet. Knorr and McDonald are 
chopping np the calces of desiccated beef for tho dogs ; and 
the wolfish brutes fill the air ^vith the most hideous cries. 
The spectnil pack of tho wild Hai-tz huntsman never split 
the eoi- of belated traveller with more awful sounds than 
those which como from the throats of my wild beasts at 
this present moment. The -wTetches would eat us up if 
we gave them the least chance. Knorr stumbled among the 
pack yesterday, wliilo feeding them, and, had not 
McDonald pounced upon thorn on tho instant, I believe 
they would have made a meal of him before he could rise. 

The hour is exactly midnight, and, for tho first time 
since starting, I write in the open air. Tlio temperature is 
only one degree below zero, and a more beautiful sunshine 
never was beheld. This vast sea of whiteness, this groat 
wilderness of glittering peaks, possesses a stern, quiet sub- ' 
limity that is wonderfully imposing. The mountains be- 
fore U8, unlike those of tho Greenland coast, stand iip in 
multiplied lines of heuvcn-piercing cones, looki:ig like 
giant stacks of caunon-balla, spriakled with snow. The 
midnight sim streams over them from the north, and 
softens their outlines through tinted vapours ^vhich float 
from tho eastward. Oh ! that I was across the barrier 
that separates me from that land of my desires 1 Those 
mountains are my "delectable mountains," — tho fleecy 
clouds which rest upon them are the flocks of tho " city " 
of my ambitious hopes — the mystic sea which I am seek- 
ing through these days of weariness and toil. 

I have hod some fine sights and excellent solar bearings 
from a position determined by solar altitude, and am now 
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firmly convinced that a Sound opens westward from Smith 
Sound, overlooked by me in 1854 ; and that the whole 
coast of Grinnell Land was placed by me too far south. 

May 5tb. 

A perfectly HUing day, and I have little progress to 
record. Our affairs look rather blue. Jensen complains 
again of his leg, and was unable to proceed further when 
we camped. He is groaning with the pain. Enorr sticks 
at the work with a tenacity and spirit most admirable. He 
has never once confessed fatigue ; and yet, to-night, after 
the severe labours of the day in lifting the sledge, and the 
endless trouble and confusion with the dogs, when I asked 
him if he was tired and wanted to camp, his answer was a 
prompt, " No, sir." And yet, when we did camp and the 
work was done, I found him keeled over behind a hum- 
mock, where he had gone to conceal his prostration and 
faintness, — but there was no faintness of the spirit. 
McDonald never shows eagerness for the halt, but the 
labour is beginning to tell upon him. He has the true 
grit of the thoroughbred bull-dog, and holds to his work 
like a sleuth-hound to the scent. 

Let me finish my grievances. The dogs again show 
symptoms of exhaustion, — my own fault, however, in some 
measure, for I have watched with miserly care every ounce 
of food ; and, last night, I gave to each animal only one 
and a half pounds. Eesult — as I have stated ; and, be- 
sides, to revenge themselves, they broke into Jensen's 
sledge, which, owing to the fatigue of everybody, was not 
imlashed, but covered instead with three feet of snow. The 
brutes scattered everything around, tried to tear open our 
tin meat-cans with their wolfish fangs, and ate up our 
extra boots, the last scrap of skin-line that was left, some 
fur stockings, and made an end of Knorr's seal-skin 
covered meerschaum pipe, which he had imprudently hung 
upon the upstander. Hemp lines now mate the sledge 
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InsliingRancl traces, imd, ns a consequonoo, the sledges are 
contimially tumbling to pieces and tljc traces are con- 
stantly breaking. Another dog tore open a Bcal-skin 
tohacco-pouch, shook out its contonts, and ate it; and 
another bolted our only piece of Boap. This looks bad for 
our future cleanliness, but thirty-two days, at these low 
temperatures, have worn off the sharp edge of fastidious- 
ness. At first wo had always a morning wash with a 
handful of snow : but latterly we ai*e not so particular, and 
we shall not grieve oyer the soap as much as we might 
have done some weeks ago. 

Our provisions are disappearing with alarming rapidity ; 
Bud yet, whenever I stint the dogs in the least, down they 
1^. If the dogs fail me, then nothing can be done, and I 
am completely at fault. Two days more must sm-ely bring 
tis to land. Wo are making in for Cape Kawks, but we 
are compelled to own that the Cape grows from day to 
day very little bolder. The numerous baitings to rest the 
dogs, and the forced halts caused by the breaking of the 
sledges and traces, when I can do nothing to speed the 
start, give me fine opportunities for plotting tho coast ; and 
my " field-book" and " aketch-book " ai-e both well used. 

May etli. 
A most miserable day's work brought to a most miso- 
Tftble end. McDonjild Bpillsd oxir smokiag-hot supper on 
the snow ; and, as wo could not afl'ord a second allowance 
of fuel (lard and rope-yarns), we wero in as great danger 
of going to bed supper less as Bailio Nieol Jarvie, at the 
clachan of Abcrfoyle, before tho rod-hot poker brought 
the churly Highlanders to reason ; but, luckily, McDonald 
managed, much to our satisfaction, to scrape up the greater 
part of the hash along with tho snow, and we ato it cold. 
The coffee was, however, of course, irrecoverable, and wo 
are turning in cheerless enough in consequence. Tho 
temperature has tumbled down again to 10^ below zero, 
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and writing is not pleasant to the fingers when the thermo- 
metes behaves in this manner. 

May 7th. 

Another edition of all [the other days. We have made 
but little progress, to reward us for a most energetic day's 
labour, and are flat down with two broken sledges. Of 
one a runner [is split, and Jensen declares that he has 
mended it so often that he can mend it no more ; but a 
few hours' sleep will sharpen his wits, I hope. We are a 
rather lamentable-looking set of travellers. With too 
little energy to build a snow hut, we have drawn the 
sledges together and are going to sleep on them, in tiie 
open air. The night is reasonably warm, — temper- 
ature above zero, and sleeping may be managed ; but we 
nuss the grateful warmth of the snow-hut. The truth is, 
that the labours of the day cause us to perspire as if we 
were in the tropics, and hence our clothing become wet 
through and through ; the coat freezes stiff and solid as 
sheet-iron as soon as we halt, and we experience all over 
the uncomfortable sensation of " packing " in wet sheets 
at a water cure. 

May 8th. 

Battling away 'as before. I felt sure that we would 
reach the land to-day, but it appears no nearer than when 
we set out this morning. Sledges, harness, dogs, and men 
are aU tumbling to pieces. 

May 9th. 

Still battling away ; but, this time, through fog and 
snow, bedevilled all the day in a lifeless atmosphere, thick 
as the gloom of Hades. 

May 10th. 

At the same hopeless work again ; and again we go 
into camp among the hiunmocks. I dare not hope that 
we will reach the shore to-morrow, for I have been so 
often disappointed ; but the shore wi'K be reached some 
time, if there is an ounce of food left or a dog left alive 
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to drag it with. I have settled down into a sort of dogged 
determination. 

May 11th. 

In camp at last, close under the land; and as happy 
as men can be who have achieved success and await 
supper. 

As we rounded to in a 'convenient place for our camp, 
McDonald looked up at the tall Cape, which rose above 
our heads ; and, as he turned away to get our furnace to 
prepare a much-needed meal, he was heard to grumble out 
in a serio-comic tone : " Well, I wonder if that is land, 
or only ' Cape Fly-away,' after all ?" 
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CHAPTEll XXX, 

LTHODGH much gratified vnt]\ the success 
which. I hod achieved against such desperate 
ohstacles, yet, when I carae to I'cflcct upon 
my situation, in connection with the expecta- 
tions which I had entertained at Betting out, 1 had little 
heart to feel triiunphant. Tho thii-ty-one days occupied 
in crossing the Sound, the failure to get tho huat, or oven 
a foot-party over, had diBarrangcd my original plans; 
whUe the severity of tho labour, and the serious and un- 
expected draft made upon ray provisions by the extra 
feeding of tho dogs, in order to keep up their strength, 
had so much reduced my rcsourceB that, for tho present 
season, I could havo little hope of making any oxtonJed 
exploration. Under ordinary conditions of travelling, 
much less than one half tho amount of food which I gave 
to the animals daily would have amply sufficed for their 
sustenance. As it was, tho eight hundred pounds of dog- 
food which I had when the foot party left me, was rednced 
by consumption and small depots for our return journey 
to about three huudi-ed pounds, — in no case more than 
Buf&ciont for twelve days. The most that I could now 
expect to do was to oxplore the route to tho shores of the 
Polar Sea, as a basis for further exploration to follow tho 
event of my reaching the west side of Smith Sound with 
mf vessel Jato in the sumiaCT •. in othet -words, to ascer- 
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tain what chanco tiere was of carrying into effect my 
original design, whicli the circumstance of being forced 
into a winter harl)oiir on the Groonlnnd coast, instead of 
the coast opposite, liad disturbed. 

Tlie extracts from my field diary, given in the last 
chapter, will have shown the reader tlio slowness of our 
progress ; while a former chapter will have so far satisfied 
Lim concerning the track over which wo had recently 
ti-avelled as to make any review of it in this connection 
unnecessary. Although anticipating at tho outset a grave 
obstacle in the hummocks, I was unprepared to encounter 
them in such formidable shape ; and the failure of the foot 
party to make headway through them was a serious blow 
to my expectations. I had, however, prepared myself for 
every emergency, and looked forward to making up 
what I had lost by remaining in Smith's Sound another 
year. 

The journey across the Sound from Cairn ^Point was 
unexampled in Arctic travelling. The distance from land 
to land, as the crow flics, did not exceed eighty miles ; 
and yet, as hitherto observed, tlio jom-ncy consumed thirty- 
one days, — but littlo more than two miles daily. Tho 
fa-ack, however, which wo were forced to choose, was often 
at least three times that of a straight line ; and since 
almost every mile of that tortuous route was travelled 
over three and often five times, in bringing up the separate 
portions of our cargo, our actual distance did not pro- 
bably average less than ststcen miles daily, or about five 
hundred mDcs in all, between Cairn Point and Cape 
Ilttwks. The last forty miles, made with dog-sledges 
alone, occupied fourteen days — a circumstanca which will 
of itself exhibit the difficult nature of the undertaking, 
especially when it is borne iu mind that forty miles to an 
ordinaiy team of dogs, over usually fair ice, is a trifling 
matter for five hours, and woiild not fatigue the team half 
80 much OS a single hour's pulling of the same load over 
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such hummocks as confronted us throughout this entire 
journey. 

In order to obtain the best result which the Esquimau 
dog is capable of yielding, it is essential that he shall be 
able to trot away with his load. To walk at a dead drag 
is as distressing to his spirits and energies as the hauling 
of a dray would be to a blooded horse ; and he will much 
more readily run away with a hundred pounds over good 
ice than to pull one-fourth of that weight over a track 
which admits only of a slow pace. 

We did not halt longer at Cape Hawks than was needful 
to rest the teams, when we commenced our journey up the 
coast. The first day's march carried us across the wide 
bay between Capes Hawks and Napoleon. We were 
rejoiced to find ourselves now, for the first time, able to 
carry our cargo all at one load ; and yet the travelling 
was far from good. Owing to the conformation of the 
coast, the bay had been sheltered from the winds, and the 
snows of the winter, in consequence, lay loose upon the 
surface of the ice. We had, however, no alternative but 
to cross the bay, for to go outside was to plunge again 
into the hummocks. The snows had accumulated to the 
depth of more than two feet, through which the wading 
was very toilsome. The sledge cut in to the crossties, and 
the dogs sank to their bellies ; and, to make the matter 
worse, Jensen's leg gave out so that it became necessary 
to transfer a part of his load to Knorr's sledge, in order 
that he might ride. Not wishing to be detained by this 
circumstance, I put a belt across McDonald's shoulders, 
took one myself, and gave one to Knorr, and we each 
pulled, I dare say, as much as the best dog in the team. 

On the second day's march the ice was found to be 
jammed in a terrible manner upon Cape Napoleon, so that 
we were quite unable to reach the shore at that place, and 
were forced to hold out into the Sound and become once 
move entangled among the hummocks. A thick fog, com- 
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pletely veiling tlie land, coming upon hb from the north, 
and a shower of snow follomng after, caused us so much 
bewilderment that we were obliged to camp and await 
better weather. 

The land-ice was reached next morning, and during that 
day we made a brisk run to the north side of Capo Frazer 
— tho first time that we had struck a trot since leaving 
Cairn Point. Our camp was made near the ftu'thest point 
reached by mo in 1854. 

We were now within Kennedy Channel, which I had 
before barely entered. The ice in the entrance of the 
Channel was much lOce that of the Somid below ; so that 
we were obliged to adhere to the land ice, even while 
crossing GoTiId Bay,* which lies between Capos Leidy and 
Frazer, and whicli I once thought would furnish a good 
Avinter harbour. Indeed, this was the hay which it was 
my aim to reach with my vessel the previous autumn. 
The little flag-stafif, which I bad before planted at this 
place, was discovered, still standing erect among the 
rocks ; but not a vestige of the flag remained. The winds 
had whipped it entirely away. 

While roimding tho head of Gould Bay, I observed that, 
as at Port Foulko, Van Rensselaer Harbour, and indeed in 
almost every bay of the Greenland coast which I have 
visited above Capo York, tho land rises with a gentle 
slope, broken into steppes of gieater or less regularity, — 
a series of terraced beaches, the highest of which I esti- 
mated to ho from one hundi-ed and twenty to one hundred 
and fifty feet above the sea. To those teiTaces I shall 
have occasion hereafter to refer, and will not now longer 
detain the reader than merely to observe that they in- 
dicate a consecutive elevation of the two coasts. I also 
found in that bay the remains of an Esquimau camp. 
Tho marks were quite unmistakable in their character 
although of very ancient date. The discovery was th' 
* So named iu honour of Dr. B. A. Gh>uld, of Cambridge. 
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more gratifying, that it confirmed tho native traditions 
whicli had been i-ocitcnl to mo by Kalutunah. They were 
a single ciixlo of heavy stones lying tipon the shingly 
terrace. The circle was about twelve feet in diameter, 
and is such aa may be seen in all places where Esquimaux 
have been in tho siimmer time. The stones answer the 
purpose of securing tho lower margin of their seal-skin 
tent ; and, when they break up camp, the skins are dra^vn 
out, leaving the stones in the situation above described. 

Tho journey of tho next day was the most satisfactory 
of any that bud been made, yet it had its drawbacks. A» 
wo proceeded, wc began to experience in even a greai 
degree than in Smith Sound tho immense force of ice 

' pressure resulting from the aouthcrly set of tho current. 
Every point ut' laud exposed to tho northward was bui'ied 
under ice of the most massive description. Many blocks 
from thirty to sixty feet thick, and of much greater 
breadth, were lying high and dry upon the beach, pushed 
up by the resistless pack even above tho level of the 
highest tides. Tho firat oinbarrassment to our progress 
occasioned by this canso occurred Boon after sotting out 
from our camp above Capo Frazer, and being wholly unable 
to pass it, wa were obliged to take onco more to tho ice- 
fields. But this was a matter not easily accomplished. 
Tho tide was out, apparently at full ebb, and the laud-ico 
formed a wall, down which wo were obliged to sci-amblc. 
By lashing the two sledges together we made a ladder, 
and thus secm'cd our own descent ; wliile tho dogs wero 
lowered by their traces, and tho cargo piece by piece with 
a line. The fiold-ico was, however, found to be, in 
addition to its roughness, in many places very rotten and 
insecure, so that after one of the teams liad broken through 
and was rescued not without difficulty, wc found ourselves 
compelled to haul in shore and take once more to the 
land-ice. Being thenceforth under the necessity of fol- 

Jowing all tho mndiags oi tha aUore line, our distanco 
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was at least doubled, and when we hauled up for the night 
both ourselves aud the dogs were very weary. 

Although much exhausted with the day's jouvuey, I 
availed myself of the time consmued by my compauions 
in preparing the camp and supper to climb the hill-side 
for a view. The air was quite clear, and I commanded an 
uninteiruptod horizon to the eastward. The ice was much 
less rough than that which we had crossed in Smith 
Sound, owing to the old floes Laving been less elosoly 
iiujmcted while that part of the sea was freezing up during 
the last autumn or winter. Hence, there %vas much more 
new ice. It was evident that the sea had been open to a 
very late period ; and, indeed, like the water off Port 
Foulke, had not closed up eomjdetely untH the spring. Ii 
was much surprised to see the ice so thin and washed 
away thus early in the season. Small patches of open 
water were visible at points where the conformation of 
the coast warranted the conclusion that an eddy of tlio 
current hod operated ujion the ice more rapidly than in 
other places. 

I was Ktruck with the circumstance that no land was 
visible to the eastward, as it ivould uot have been diffi- 
cult through Kueh au atmoBi)here to distinguish land at 
the distance of fifty or sixty miles. It would appear, 
therefore, that Kennedy Channel is something wider than 
hitherto supposed. To the uotth-east tlio sky was dark 
and cloudy, and gave evidence of water ; and Jensen, who 
watthed the rapid advance of the sensou \nth solicitude, 
was not slow to direct my attention to the " water- 
sky." 

The temperature of the air was strangely mild, and 
indeed distressingly so for travelling, although it poi 
sessed its conveuiences in enabling us to sleep upon oi 
sledges in the open air witli comfort. The lowest te' 
perature dm-ing the Jay waa 20"; while, at one time 
rose to the freezing point, — the sun blazing down x 
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3o6 APPEARANCE OF BIRDS. 

US while we trudged on under our heavy load of furs. 
The day seemed really sultry. To discard our furs and 
travel in our shirt-sleeves was of course our first impulse ; 
but to do so added to the load on the sledges, and it was 
of the first importance that the dogs should be spared 
every pound of unnecessary weight ; so each one carried 
his own coat upon his back, and perspired after his own 
fashion. 

This unseasonable warmth operated greatly to our dis- 
advantage. The snow became slushy, and with so great a 
distance of ice between us and Port Foulke, Jensen, 
whose experience in the rapid dissolution of ice about 
Upemavik, at the same season of the year, had brought 
him into many serious difficulties, kept a sharp eye open 
upon our line of retreat. But danger from a general 
break-up I did not consider as likely to come for at least 
a month. Yet the spring (if such it might be called) was 
approaching rapidly, as was shown by the appearance of 
birds. As I stood upon the hill-side some little snow- 
buntings came chirping about me, and a burgomaster-gull 
flew over our heads wheeling his flight northward. He 
seemed to have caught the sound of tumbling seas, and 
was leading his mate, who came sailing along after him 
with modest mien, to a nuptial retreat on some wave- 
licked island ; and he screamed as if he would inquire, 
were we too bound on the same errand. A raven, too, 
came and perched himself upon a cliff above our camp, 
and croaked a dismal welcome, or a warning. One of 
these birds had kept us company through the winter, and 
this one looked very much as if he was bent upon adher- 
ing to my fortunes ; though, I suppose, in truth, he was 
only looking for crumbs. He stuck by us for several days, 
and always dropped down into our abandoned camp as 
soon as we were on our way. 

The coast along which we were now travelling pos- 
sessed much interest. It presented a line of very lofty 
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cliffs of silnrlan rocks* — sandstone and limestone — much 
broken dorni by tho wasting influences of the winter frosts 
and summer tliaws. Behind these cliffs the land rose 
into lofty peaks, snch as I have before described. Upon 
tho sides of these peaks the snow rested, clothing them 
with a uniform whiteness; but nowhere was there any 
evidence of mountain-ice. Along tho entire coast of 
Grinuell Land no glacier appears, presenting thus a 
striking contrast to Greenland and the land on tho south 
side of the Channel which I discovered whilo crossing 
Smith Sound — the Ellcsmerc Land of Captain Ingleficld. 
During this day's journey I had discovered numerous 
traces of the former presence of Esquimaux. They were 

• At Capes Leidy, Frojter, and other points of the coast I snbisc- 
quently obtained a considerable coUnction of fossils, — all cf which 
were forwarded to the Sraithsonian Institution, at Wasliington, soon 
after my retnm home. Uahappily, the finest of them were lost after 
having been sent from Phil:\Je!phia ; but a suffieient irambor of 
Bpecimens were found lunong the geological colleftions to euable 
Prof. F, D, Meek, to whom I entrusted tbein, to eslbblLib some in- 
tereaiiug (winta of comparison. la a short paper published in 
Siniiaan''.s Journal, for July, ISti.T, Prof. Meek enumerates autl de- 
Bcribea twelve epeeiea. Some of the specimons were imperfect, and 
their specific character could not be determined. The list is as fol- 
Iowb:— 



1. 


Zaphrenlis Sayetii. 


7. 


Bhynchonelia * * 


2. 


Syrinffopara * ♦ ♦ *. 


8. 


Cadotpira concava 


3. 


FaiK^ites * • * *. 


9. 


SpiriM • - * *. 


4. 


Strophoiama lihomhoulalis. 


10. 


Loxonema Kanei. 


5. 


Strophodonta Headleyana. 


11. 


Orthoeeraa • • * ■ 


6. 


Strophodoiita Bevkii. 


12. 


IllamuB • * * ♦. 



Prof Meek mnkea this observation : — " From tho foregoing liet.'^it 
is believed that geologists will agree that the rocks nt this highest 
locidit)' at wliicli fossils have ever been collected, belong to the 
Upper Silurian era. Tho most rcmaikabfe fact, however, is, that 
they are nearly all very closely allied to, ami some of them appa- 
rently undisting^ishable from speciea found in the Oatskill shaly 
Lim^tone of tho New York Lower Helderberg group." 
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eimilar to those which I had before found in Gould Bay. 
I also picked up some fossils at Cape Frazer and other 
places, which clearly exhibited the character of the rock. 
There were but few traces of vegetation in those places 
where the land had been bared of snow by the winds. A 
willow stem (probably, aoZta; ardicd), a single specimen of 
a dead saxi&age {aaxifraga oppositifolia), and a tuft of 
dried grass (festuca ovina), were all that I found. 

If fortimate in point of distance accomplished, yet the 
day was not all that I had hoped. The land-ice was ex- 
ceedingly rough, and it was not without much difficulty 
that we effected a passage around some of the points. In 
one of our most difficult encounters of this nature, Jensen 
slipped, and again injured his leg, and afterwards sprained 
his back while lifting his sledge. In consequence of these 
accidents our progress was much retarded during the 
following day, and involved me again in serious embar- 
rassment. My diary thus sums up our situation : — 

May 15th. 
Jensen, my strongest man and the one upon whose 
physical endurance I have always relied most confidently, 
is not oidy fatigued but completely broken down. He 
lies on the sledge, moaning and groaning with pain firom 
a sprained back and his injured leg ; and what to do with 
him I do not see. He appears to be unable to go further, 
and the only question conceming him seems to be, how 
he is to be got home. With anything like a fair field, I 
ought to reach about lat. 83°, but the loss of Jensen's 
muscular strength is damaging to me. The track has 
been execrable to-day ; and yet, all things considered, we 
have done very well. We have made, at the least, twenty 
miles. McDonald is pretty well used up, and Knorr is 
quite as bad, if he could be got to own it. Jensen's suf- 
ferings have naturally affected his spirits ; and with these 
long jhundxeds of miles lying behind us, it is perhaps not 
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surprising that Ms only present expectation will be 
realized, if his bones are left to bleach among these barren 
rocks. What I shall do to-morrow, the morrow must 
detenmne. Thanks to careful nursing, I have yet my 
dogs in fair condition ; and that is the best part of the 
battle. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

[HE unexpected breaking down of my strong man, 
Jensen, was a misfoitnne only one degree loss 
keenly felt tbau the previous failui'e of the foot 
party, and it tronblcd me mucb ; for, wliile I 
lost the services of a stout lu-m and an active body, I was 
naturally anxious about liis safety. Witb a helpless man 
on my hands, and with four hundred and fifty miles of 
rough ice between mo and the schooner, and with but 
scant dOpOts of provision by the way, calculated only for 
ft jomney with empty slodgos, I must own that I was 
somewhat perplexed. 

TfVlicn the morning came, Jonson was found to have 
improved but little and was scarcely able to move. I 
promptly determined to leave him in charge of McDonald, 
and to push on with Knorr alone. Lest accident from 
rotten ice (the only one that I Lad to fear) should befall 
me, I left with McDonald five dogs, with directions to 
await ua as mauy days, and then make the best of his way 
back to Port Foulko. 

Oui' simple breakfast over, I was once more plunging 
through the hummocks, making my last throw. Our 
ti-ack lay across a bay so deep that the distance Avould be 
more than quadi-upled if we followed its tortuous windings 
of the shore upon the land-ice. 
My pm-poso now was to make the best push I could, 
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an<T, travelling as far as my provisions warranted, roach 
the highest attainable latitude and secure such a point of 
observation as would ouablo me to form a definite opinion 
respecting the sea before mo, and the prospects of reach- 
ing and navigating it with a boat or with the schooner, 
I had already reached a position somewhat to the north- 
ward of that attained by Morton, of Dr. Kane's expedition, 
in Juno, 185i, and was looking out upon tho same sea 
from a point probably about sixty miles to the northward 
and westward of Cajx) Constitution, where, only a month 
later in tho season-, his further progress was oiTosted by 
open water. 

It only remained for me now to extend the sm-voy as 
far to the north as possible. By the judicious husbanding 
of my resouroos I had still mthin my hands ample moans 
to guarantee a successful termination to a joiu-noy which 
tho increasing darkness and extent of the water-sky to tho 
uoith-cast seemed to worn mo was approaching its climax. 

Our first day's journey was not particularly eucoui'aging. 
The ice in the bay was rough and the snow deej), and, 
after nine hours of laborious work, we were compelled to 
liolt for rest, having made, since setting out, not more 
than as many miles. Our progress hod been much ro- 
toi'dod by a dense fog which settled over us soon after 
starting, and which, by preventing us from soeing thirty 
yards on cither side, interfered with tho selection of a 
track ; and we were, in consequence, forced to pursue our 
course by compass. 

Tho fog clearing up by tho timo we had bocorao rested, 
and tho land being soon reached, wo pursued our way 
along the ice-foot with much tho some fortune as had bo- 
fallen us since striking the shore above Capo Napoleon. 
The coast presented the same features — great wall-sided 
cliffs rising at our left, with a jagged ridge of crashed ice 
at oui- right, forming a white fringe, as it were, to the dark 
rocks. We were, in truth, journeying along a winding 
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gorge or valley, formed by tLo loud on one side and tte 
ice on the otlier ; for this ice-fringe rose about fifty feet 
above our Loads, and, except here and there where a cleft 
gavo us an outlook upon the sea, wo were as completely 
hemmed in as if in a canon of the Cordilleras. Occa- 
Bionnlly, however, a bay broko in upon the continuity of 
tho li>fty const, and as wo faced to the wcetwanl along its 
southern margin, a Blopiug terraced valley opened before 
ns, rising gently from tho sea to tho base of the mountains, 
which rose with imposing grandenr. I was never more 
impressed with tho dreariness and desolation of an Arctic 
liindscapo. Although my situation on the summit of the 
Greenland mer de glace, in October of tho last yeai", had 
apparently left nothing uusupplied to the imagination that 
was needed to fill the picture of boundless sterility, yet 
here the variety of forms seemed to magnify the impres- 
sion on tho mind, and to give « wider play to the fancy ; 
and as the eye wandered fi'oni peak to peak of tlie moun- 
tains as they rose ouo above tlie other, and rested upon 
the dark and frost -degraded cliifs, and followed along the 
ice-foot, and overlooked the sea, and saw in every object 
the silent forces of Nature moving on through the gloom 
of winter and the sparkle of siunnicr, now, &s they had 
moved for countless ages, unobserved but by the eye of 
God alone, I felt how puny indeed are all men's works 
and efforts ; and when I sought for some token of living 
thing, some track of Tvild beast, — a fox, or bear, or reindeer, 
— which had, elsewhere, always crossed rao in my joumoy- 
iiigs, and saw nothing but two feeble men and our 
struggling dogs, it seemed indeed as if the Almighty hod 
fi-owued upon the hills and seas. 

Since leaving Cairn Point we had looked most anxiously 
for hears ; hut although we had seen many tracks, espe- 
cially about Cape Frazer, not a single animal had been 
obsei-ved. A bear, indeed, wtnxld have been a godsend to 
as, and would have plsvccd me vrTioUy beyond anxiety 
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pespccting tho strcngtL of tho dogs, as it would not only 
Lave put new life into them, but wonH have given them 
several days of more substantial rations than the dried 
beef which they had been so long fed upon. 

After a ten hours' march, wo foimd ourselves once more 
compelled to camp ; and four houi-a of the following day 
broiight UH to tho southern cape of a bay which was so 
deep that, as in other cases of like obstruction, wo deter- 
mined to cross over it rather than to foUow the shore line. 
We had gone only a few miles when we found our pro- 
gress suddenly arrested. Our course was made directly 
for a conspicuous headland bounding the bay to the north- 
ward, over a strip of old ice lining the shore, This head- 
land seemed to be about twenty miles fi-om ub, or near 
latitude 82', and I was very desirous of reaching it ; but, 
unhappily, the old ice came suddenly to an end, and after 
scrambling over the fringe of IiummocliH which margined 
it, wc found ourselves upon ice of the late winter. The 
unerring instinct of the dogs warned us of approaching 
danger. They were observed for some time to be ruoving 
with unusual caution, and finally they scattered to right 
and left, and refused to proceed further. This behaviour 
of the dogs was too familiar to mc to leave any doubt as 
to its meaning ; and moving forward in advance, I quickly 
perceived thnt the ice was rotten and unsafe. Thinking 
that this might be merely a local circumstance, resulting 
fi'oni some peculiarity of the cm-rent, we doubled back 
upon the old floe and made another trial furtlior to the 
eastward. Walking now in advance of the dogs they were 
inspired with greater courage. I had not proceeded far 
when I found tho ico again giving way under the staff, 
with which I sounded its strength, and again wc turned 
back and sought a still more eastern passage. 

Two hours consumed in efforts of this kind, during 
which we had worked about four miles out to sea, con- 
vinced me that tho ice outside the bay was wholly impaf 
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sable, and that perseverance could only end in disappoint- 
ment ; for if we liappened to break through, we should 
not only be in great jeopardy, but would, by getting wet, 
greatly retard, if not wholly defeat our progress to the 
opposite shore. Accordingly we drew back toward the 
land, seeking safety again upon the old floe, and hauling 
then to the westward, endeavoured to cross over further 
up the bay ; but here the same conditions ejusted as out- 
side, and the dogs resolutely refused to proceed as soon 
as we left the old ice. Not wishing to be defeated in my 
purpose of crossing over, we held still further west and 
persevered in our eflforts until convinced that the bay 
could not be crossed, and then we had no alternative but 
to retreat to the land-ice and follow its circuit to our 
destination. 

With the view of ascertaining how far this coarse 
was likely to carry us from a direct line, I walked, while 
the dogs were resting, a few miles along the shore until I 
could see the head of the bay, distant not less than twenty 
miles. To make this long detour would occupy at least 
two if not three days, — an undertaking not justified by the 
state of our provisions, — and we therefore went into camp, 
weary with more than twelve hours' work, to await the 
issue of further observation on the morrow. 

Surprised at the condition of the ice in the bay, I deter- 
mined to cUmb the hill above the camp, with the view of 
ascertaining the probable cause of our being thus baffled, 
and to ascertain if a more direct route could not be foimd 
further to the eastward than that by the land-ice of the 
bay ; for it was now clear that it was only possible to con- 
tinue our journey northward in one or the other of these 
directions. The labours of the day made it necessary, 
however, that I should procure some rest before attempt- 
ing to climb the hill to such an elevation as would enable 
me to obtain a clear view of the condition of the ice to the 
opposite shore. 
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After a most profound and refreshing sleep, inspii'&cl 
Ijy a ivcarmess wbicli I Lad rarely before experienced, to 
an equal degree, I climbed the steep hill-side to the top 
of a ragged cli£^ which I supposed to be about eight 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

The view which I had from this elevation furnished 
n solution of the cause of my progress being arrested on 
the previous day. 

The ice was eveiy where in the same condition as in the 
mouth of the bay, across which I had cndeavom*ed to pass. 
A broad crack, starting fi-om the middle of , the bay, 
stretched over the aea, and uniting with other cracks as it 
meandered to the eastward, it expanded as the delta of 
some mighty river dischm-ging into tljo ocean, and under 
a water-eky, which hung upon the northern and eastern 
horizon, it was lost in the open sea. 

Standing against the dark sky at the north, there was 
seen in dim outlino tho white sloping summit of a noblo 
headland, — tho most northern known huid upon tho globe. 
I judged it to ho in latitude 82' 30', or foui- humlred and 
fifty miles fi-om tho North Pole. Nearer, another bold 
cape stood forth ; and nearer etill the headland, for which 
I had been steering my course the day before, rose majes- 
tically from the sea, as if pushing u]) into the very skies a 
lofty mountain peak, upon which tho winter had dropped 
its diadem of snows. There was no laud visible except 
the coast upon wliich I stood. 

The sea beneath mo was a mottled sheet of white and 
dark patches, those latter being cither soft decaying ice 
or places whore tho ice had wholly disappeared. These 
spots wore heightened in intensity of shade, and multiplied 
in size as they receded, until tho belt of the water-sky 
blended them all togethet into one uniform colour of dwk 
blue. The old and solid fioes (some a quarter of a mile, 
and others miles, across) and tho massive riilgcs an 
wastes of hummockod ico which lay piled between thei 
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and around their margins, were the only parts of the sea 
which retained the whiteness and solidity of winter. 

I reserve to another chapter all discussion of the value 
of the observations which I made from this point. SufiBce 
it here to say that all the evidences showed that I stood 
upon the shores of the Polar Basin, and that the broad 
ocean lay at my feet ; that the land upon which I stood, 
culminating in the distant cape before me, was but a point 
of land projecting far into it, like the Ceverro Vostochnoi 
Noss of the opposite coast of Siberia ; and that the little 
margin of ice which lined the shore was being steadily 
worn away ; and within a month, the whole sea would be 
as free from ice as I had seen the north water of BafBin 
Bay, — interrupted only by a moving pack, drifting to and 
fro at the will of the winds and currents. 

To proceed further north was, of course, impossible. 
The crack which I have mentioned wotild, of itself, have 
prevented us from making the opposite land, and the ice 
outside the bay was even more decayed than inside. 
Several open patches were observed near the shore, and 
in one of these there was seen a flock of DoveJcie. At 
several points during our march up Kennedy Channel I 
had observed their breeding-places, but I was not a little 
surprised to see the birds at this locality so early in the 
season. Several burgomaster-gulls flew overhead, making 
their way northward, seeking the open water for their feed- 
ing grounds and summer haunts. Around these haunts of 
the birds there is never ice after the early days of June. 

And now my journey was ended, and I had nothing to 
do but make my way back to Port Foulke. The advancing 
season, the rapidity with which the thaw was taking place, 
the certainty that the open water was eating into Smith 
Sound as well through Baffin 'Bay from the south, as 
through Kennedy Channel from the north, thus endanger- 
ing my return across to the Greenland shore, warned me 
that I Lad lingered loivg eivou^. 
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It now only remained for us to plant our flag in token 
of our discovery, and to deposit a record in proof of our 
presence. The flags* were tied to the whip-lash, and sus- 
pended between two tall rocks, and while we were build- 
ing a cairn, they were allowed to flutter in the breeze ; 
then, tearing a leaf from my note-book, I wrote on it as 
follows : — 

" This point, the most northern land that has ever heen reached, 
was visited by the undersigned. May 18th, 19th, 1861, accompanied 
by George F. Knorr, travelling with a dog-sledge. We arrival here 
after a toilsome march of forty-sis days from my winter harbour, 
near Gape Alexander, at the mouth of Smith Sound. My observa- 
tions place us in latitude 81° 35', longitude 70° 30', W. Our further 
progress was stopped by rotten ice and cracks. Kennedy Channel 
tippears to expand into the Polar Basin ; and, satisfied that it is navi- 
gable at least during the months of July, August, and September, I 
go hence to my winter harbour, to make another trial to get tbrougli 
8mith Sound with my vessel, after the ice breaks up this summer. 

"L I. Hates. 
"JMoy 19^,1861." 

This record being carefully secured in a small glass 
vial, which I brought for the purpose, it was deposited 
beneath the cairn ; and then our faces were turned home- 
wards. But I quit the place with reluctance. It pos- 
sessed a fascination for me, and it was with no ordinary 
sensations that I contemplated my situation, with one 

• These were a small United States flag (boat* s ensign), which 
had been carried in the South Sea Expedition of Captain Wilkes, 
U.S.N., and afterwards in the Arctic Expeditions of Lieut. Comg. 
De Haven and Dr. Kane ; a little United States flag which had been 
committed to Mr. Sonutag by the ladies of the Albany Academy ; two 
diminutive Masonic flags intrusted to me, — one by the Kane Lodge 
•of New York, the other by the Columbia Lodge of Boston ; and our 
Expedition signal-flag, bearing the Expedition emblem, the Pole 
Stsff — a crimson star, on a white field — also a gift from fair hands. 
Being under the obligation of a sacred promise to unfurl all of these 
flags at the most northern point attained, it was my pleasing 
duty to carry them with mo— a duty rendered none the less pleasing 
by the circumstance that, together, they did not weigh three pounds. 
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solitary companion, in tliat Hitherto untrodden desert ; 
while my nearness to the earth's axis, the consciousness of 
standing upon land far beyond the limits of previous 
observation, the reflections which crossed my mind respect- 
ing the vast ocean which lay spread out before me, the 
thought that these ice-girdled waters might lash the shores 
of distant islands where dwell human beings of an un- 
known race, were circumstances calculated to invest the 
very air with mystery, to deepen the curiosity, and to 
strengthen the resolution to persevere in my determination 
to sail upon this sea and to explore its furthest limits ; 
and as I recalled the struggles which had been made to 
reach this sea, — through the ice and across the ice, — by 
generations of brave men, it seemed as if the spirits of 
these Old Worthies came to encourage me, as their ex- 
perience had already guided me ; and I felt that I had 
within my grasp "the great and notable thing" which 
had inspired the zeal of sturdy Frobisher, and that I had 
achieved the hope of matchless Parry. 








CHAPTER XXXII. 

ET us pause liei-e a few moments, in order tbat 
we may fako a brief survey of the Polar Busiu 
and arrive at a correct uudors tan ding i>f what is 
meant by the term, " Open Polab Sea," bo often 
used. 

By referring to tlio circmnpolar map, the reader will bo 
able to form a more accurate jiidgm&nt tban ho couU from 
the most elaborate description. Ho will obsorve that 
about the North Polo of the earth there is an extensive 
sea, or, more properly, ocean, with nn average diameter 
of more than two thousand miles. Ho will observe that 
this sea is almost completely sun'ounded by land, and that 
its shores are, for the most part, well defined, — tbo north 
coasts of Greenland and Grinnoll Laud, wlitcL project 
farthest into it, being alone nndetormiried. Ho will note 
that these shores occupy, to a certain extent, a uniform 
distance from the Pole, and aro everywhere within tho 
region of perpetual frost. He vrill remember that they 
are inhabited everywhere by people of tho same race, to 
whom tho soil yields no subsistence, who live exclusively 
by hunting and fishing, and confiuo their d iv ell iug-p] aces 
either ta tho coast or to tho banks of tbo rivers which flow 
northward. Ho mil observe that the loug lino of coast 
which gives lodgment to these Arctic nomads is inter- 
rupted in thi-eo priucipal places ; and tliat through these 
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tbo waters of the Polar Sea mingle with the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, — these breaks being Baffin 
Bay, Behring Strait, and the broader opening between 
Greenland and Nova Zembla ; and if he traces the cur- 
rents on the map and follows the Gulf Stream as it flows 
northward, pouring the warm waters of the Tropic Zone 
through the broad gateway east of Spitzbergen and forcing 
out a return current of cold waters to the west of Spitz- 
bergen and through Davis Strait, he will very readily 
comprehend why in this incessant displacement of the 
waters of the Pole by the waters of the Equator the great 
body of the former is never chilled to within several 
degrees of the freezing-point ; and since it is probably as 
deep, as it is almost as broad, as the Atlantic between 
Europe and America, he will be prepared to Understand 
that this vast body of water tempers the whole region with 
a warmth above that which is otherwise natural to it ; and 
that the Almighty hand, in the all-wise dispensation of 
His power, has thus placed a bar to its congelation ; and 
he will read in this another symbol of Nature's great law 
of circulation, which, giving water to the parched earth 
and moisture to the air, moderates as well the temperature 
of the zones — cooling the Tropic with a current of water 
from the Frigid, and warming the Frigid with a current 
from the Tropic* 

* The temperature of the air at the North Pole has furnished a 
fruitful therae of speculation, both in connection with the influence 
of the sea and of the sun. I have before me a highly instructive 
paper on the climate of the North Pole, read before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London, April 10th, 1865, by W. E. Hickson, 
Esq., from which I exh-act the following : — 

" It had always been supposed that the immediate areas of the 
Poles must be the coldest regions of the globe, because the farthest 
points from the equator. Hence the argument that the higher the 
latitude the greater must be the difficulties and dangers of naviga- 
tion. Quite an opposite opinion, however, had begun to prevail 
among meteorologists on the publication, in 1817, of the Isothermal 
system of Alexander Von Hvimboldt, vrhich showed that distance 
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baring these facts in mind, the reader will perceive 
that it is the sui-face-wator only which ever rctiches so low 
a tompernture that it is changed to ice ; and he will also 
perceive that when the wind moves the surfuea-water, the 
particles which have become chilled by contact with tho 
«ir mingle in tho rolling waves with the warm waters be- 
neath, and hence that ice can only form in sheltered, 
places or where tho water of some hay is so shoal and th© 
current so slack that it becomes chilled to the very bot- 
tom, or whore the air over tho sea is uniformly calm. He 
will remember, however, that tho winds blow as fiercely 
over tho Polar Sea as in any other quartoi- of the world ; 
and he will, thoroforo, have no diilcalty in comprehending 
that tho Polar ice covers but a small part of the Polar 
^v•ate^ ; and that it exists only where it is nursed and pro- 
tected by the land. It clings to the coasts of jSiberia, and 
epringing thence across Behring Strait to America, it 
hugs tho American shore, fills tho nan-ow channels which 
drain tho Polar waters into Eaflln Bay thi-ough the Parry 
Archipelago, crosses thence to Greenland, from Greenland 
to Spitzbergeu, and from Spitzborgen to Nova Zembla, — 
thus investing the Pole in an uninterrupted land-clinging 
belt of ice, more or loss broken as well in winter as in 
summer, and tho fragments over moving to and fro, though 
never widely separating, forming a barrier against which 
all the arts and energies of man have not hitherto pre- 
Yoiled. 



from tho equator m no nile for cold, aa tho equator is not a parallel 
of maximniu hmt. The line of maximum heat crosses tlio Green- 
wich lucridian, in Africa, Meen flegrees north of the equator, and 
rises, to the eastwnrd, tivo degrees hig'lier, ninninij alony the southern 
edge of tho Desert of Sahara. In 1821, Sir Dtivid Brewster pointed 
out, in 11 paper on tlio mean temperature of the globe, the probabihty 
of tho thermometer being fouud to range ton dcgreua higher at the 
Polo than in aomo other parts of the Arctic Circle. No new facta 
have ainco been discovered to invnltiltitn this conclusion — many, on 
the eontmry, have come to hght toudiiig to coufinu it." 
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If the rt-ader would fiu-tlacr pursue tLe inquiryj let tim 
place line leg of a pair of dividers ou tlje miip uear the 
North Pole (say m Ifttitudo SG", lengitudo IGO" W.), iiud 
ini*cribo u circle two thousand miles iu diameter, aud ho 
will have touched the margin of the land and the mean line 
of the ice-Lelt tlu'oughout its wide circuit, and liave covered 
ao area of more than, three miilions of squai-e miles. 

Although this ico-hclt has not been hroken through, it 
has been penetrated in mnny places, and its southern 
margin has been followed, pai'tly along the waters forme*! 
near the laud by tlic dischtirging rivers of tlie Arctic watei-- 
shedfi of Asia and America, and paiily by working through 
the ice which is always luoro or less loosened by the 
summer. It was in this manner that various navigators 
have attempted the north-west passage ; and it was after 
following the coast line from Behring Strait to Banks 
Land, and then pushing thi'ough the broken ice that Sir 
Koboit MeCluro finally succeeded in eflecting this long- 
sought-for passage — not, however, by carrying his ship 
completely through, but by travelling over the winter ice 
three hundred miles to Wellington Channel, whence he 
returned home through Baffin Bay iu a ship that hud 
come from the eastward. And it was in this same manner 
that Captain Collinson, passing from west to east, reached 
almost to the spot where perished Franklin, who had 
entered the ice from the opposite direetiou. And it is 
thus, also, that the Eussiana have explored tl»o coasts of 
Siberia, meeting but two insurmountable obstacles to the 
navigation from the Atlantic to the Pacific side, namely. 
Cape Jakan, against which the Ice is always jammed, and 
which Behring tried in vain to pass, and Cape Ceverro 
Vostochnoi, which the gallant young Lieutenant Prondt-s- 
cliikoffmade such heroic efforts to sarmount. And it was 
by the same method of navigation that the Amsterdam 
pilot, earnest old William Barcntz, strove, in 1598, to 
£iid hy the north-eael o. -pafesa^e ^q C^-lto-Y. 
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TliG efforts to break througli the belt, with the expec- 
tation of finding clear water about the Pole, have been 
very nuiuoruus, mid they have been made tlirongh every 
oi>euiiig from the southern waters to tlie Polar Sea. To 
follow the history of those variouB atteiui>ts would not fall 
ivitliin my present purpose. It is but a long record of 
defeat, so far as concerned the single object of getting to 
the Pole. Cook, and nil who have come after him, have 
failed to find the ice sufficiently open to admit of naviga- 
tion north wai'd fi-om Beliriug Strait, as Hudson and his 
followers have tlirough the Sijitzbergcn Sea ; and all the 
cfibrts through Baffin Bay have been equally futile. The 
most persevering attempts to break through the ice-belt 
have been made to the west of Spitz borgcn, and in this 
quarter ships have approached ncai'cr to the Pole than 
in any other. The highest ■well-authenticated poaition 
achieved by any navigator was that of Seorsby, who 
reached latitude 81° 30', although it is claimed that Hud- 
sun had gone etill fmiher ; and if the etories which Dainos 
Barrington picked up from the fishermen of Amsterdam 
and Hidl are to bo relied on, then the old Dutch and 
English voyagers have gone even beyond this. Becking 
new fishing-gi'ounds and finding everywhere an open sea. 
There is, however, as before observed, no well-authon- 
ticivted record of any ship having attained a higher latitude 
tlinu that of Seorsby, 

Failing to get through the ice, explorera havo next 
tried to cross it with sledges. In this tho Eussiana have 
done most. Many enterprising oflScers of tho Eusaian 
service, using tho dog-sledges of tho native tribes inhabit- 
ing tho Siberian coast, have, in tho coi-ly spring, boldly 
struck out upon the Polar Sea. Most conspicuous among 
them was Admiral Wrongel, then a young lieutenant of 
the Eussian Navy, whose explorations, continued through 
several years, showed that, at all seasons of tho year, tho 
samo condition of the sea exifitod to the northwai'd. The 
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travellers were invariably arrested by open water; ana 
the existenco of a Poh/nia or open sea above the New 
Siberian Islnncls, became a fact as well eatabliBliod as tbat 
the rivers flow downward to the sea. 

Sir Edward Parry ti-ied the same method above Spitz- 
bergen, usuig, however, men instead of dogs for draft, and 
carrying boats for safety in the event of the ice breaking 
up. Parry travelled northward nntil the ice, becoming 
loosened by the advancing season, carried him sonth 
faster than he was travelling north ; and after a while 
it brolie up imder him, and sot him adrift in the open 
sea. 

Next came Captain Ingleficdd'fi attempt to got into this 
ciix'iunpolar water through Smith Sound; and then Dr. 
Kane's. The latter's vessel conH not be forced further 
into the ice than Van Eensselaor Harbour ; and, like the 
EuBsians, he continued the work with sledges. After 
many embarrassments and failures in his attempts to 
surmount the diificultics presented by himunocked ice of 
the Sound, one of his parties succeeded finally in reaching 
the predicted open water ; and, to quote Dr. Kane's words, 
'■ from on elevation of five himdral and eighty feet, this 
water was still without a limit, moved by a heavy swell, 
free of ice, and dashing in surf against a rock-bound 
shore." This shore was the shore of the land which he 
named Washington Land. 

Next, after Dr. Kane's, came my own umlertaldng; and 
the last chapter leaves me vnih. my sledge upon the shores 
of that same sea which Dr. Kane describes, about one 
hundred miles to the north and west of the point &om 
which ono of his pai-ties looked out upon the iccless 
waters. My own opinion of what I saw and of the con- 
dition of this sea, which Wraugel found open on the 
opposite side from where I stood, and which Kane's party 
had found open to my right, and which Parry's journey 
showed to be open above S^itTAj^ii^'sa, may be inferred 
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from what I liave already briefly stated, and may be moro 

briefly coucludyd. 

The boundai'Ies of the Polar Basin are eufficiently well 
defined to enable us to form a rational eatimato of the 
unknown coast-lines of Greenland and Grinnell Land, — 
the only parts of the extensive circuit remaining unex- 
plored. The trend of tho northern coast-line of Green- 
land is approximately defined by the reasonable analogies 
of physical geography ; and the same process of reasoning 
forbids the conclusion that Grinnell Land oxtcnde beyond 
the limit of my explorations. I hold, as luglcficld did 
before me, that Smith Sound expands into tho Polar Easin. 
Beyond tho narrow passage between Capo Alexander and 
Cape Isabella, the water widens steadily up to Cape 
Frazer, where it expands abruptly. On tho Greenland 
side the coast trends regularly to the eastward, until it 
reaches Cape Agassiz, where it dips imdcr tho glacier and 
is lost to observation. That cape is composed of primi- 
tive rock, and is the end of a mountain spur. This same 
rock is visible at many places along the coast, but is 
mostly covered with the deposit of sandstone and green- 
stone, which foiins tho tall clifi'a of the coast-line, until it 
crops out about thirty miles in the interior into a moun- 
tain chain, which (in company with Mr. Wilson), I crossed, 
in 1S53, to find the iiier de glace hemmed in behind it. 
Further to tho north tho mer de glace has poured down 
into tho I'olur Sea, and pushing its way onward thi-ough 
the water, it has at length reached Washington Land, and 
swelled southward into Smith Sound. That the face of 
Himibohlt Glacier trends moro to tho eastward than is 
exhibited on Dr. Kane's chart, I have sho^vu ; and that 
Washington Land wll bo found to lie much farther in the 
same direction, I have sufficient grounds for believing. 
According to the report of Morton, it is to be inferred 
that this island is but a continuation of the same granitic 
ridge which breaks off abruptly ot Cape Agassiz, and ap- 



poars again abnvc tlio sea at Capo Forbes, in a line con- 
formoblo with tiio Groenload range. It :s probable then 
that at souiG remote period this Washington Land stood 
in tho expansitm of Smith Sound, washed by water on 
every side, — that lying to tho eastward being now snp- 
jdantcd by tho great glacier of Humboldt ; that lying to 
tho westward now hearing the name of Kennedy Channel. 

With tho warm flood if the Gulf Stream pouring 
northward, and keeping tho waters of the Polar Sea at a 
tompornture abovo tho freezing jioint, whilo the winds, 
blowing as constantly under the Arctic as under tho 
Tropic sky, and the ceasclesa currents of the sea and tho 
tide-flow of the surface, keep tho waters ever in movement, 
it is not possible, as I have before observed, that even any 
considerable portiou of this extensive sea can bo frozen 
over. At no point within the Arctic Circle has there 
been found an ice-belt extending, either in winter or in 
summer, more than from fifty to a hundred miles from 
land. And even in tho narrow channels separating the 
islondH of the Parry Archipelago, in I'aflin Bay, in the 
Iforth Water, and tho mouth of Smith Sonnd, — oveiy- 
whore, indeed, within the broad area of the Frigid Zone, 
the waters ivill uot freeze except when sheltered by tho 
land, or when an icu-pack, accumulated by a long con- 
tinuance of winds from one quarter, affords tho sanio pro- 
tection. That the sea does not close except when at rest, 
I had abundant reason to know during tlio late winter: 
for at all times, as this naiTativc frcqucutly records, even 
when the temperature of tho air was below the freezuig 
point of mercury, I could hear from the deck of the 
schooner the roar of the beating waves. 

It would be necdleas for rac to detain tho reader with 
tho coneliisionB to be drawn from the condition of the sea 
as observed by me at the point from which tho laft 
chapter left us returning, as tho facts speak for then;- 
Eclvcs. It will not, 'liawG\CT,\5tt qtiI ot -^Iwm to obsorvo 
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that no one whose eye has ever rested upon the Arctic 
ice or witnessed the changes of the Arctic seasons, could 
fail to realize that in a very short time, as the summer 
advanced, the open water would steadily eat its way 
southward, through Kennedy Channel, into Smith Soun^. 




CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Poet Foixke, Jnno 3rd. 
iACK again on board tlie scliooncr aftor two 

montlas' toiling and joumejiiig on the ice. 
Since I left bur ticck on tlie 3rd of April, I 

have travelled not lesB tlinn 1300 miles, and 
not less than ICOO since first setting out in Mareh. I aui 
somewhat battered and woatherbeaten, hut a day or bo of 
rest and civilized comfort, the hixury of a wash and » 
bed, and of a table covered with clean crockery filled with 
the best of things that my old Swedish cook can tiurn ont, 
are wondrously rejuvenating, — potent as the touch of 
Hehe to the war-worn Tolas. 

Affairs seem to have gone on well at the Bcbooner. 
KadclifFe has given me Lis report, and it is satisfactory. 
McCormick Los presented a fidl history of events sinco 
leaving me among the hummocks ; but I refrain now fi'om. 
recording them until I have set down some of the leading 
incidents of my journey, while they are yet fresh in my 
mind. Besides, McCormiek tells me that he is unable to 
repair tho schooner that fjIio may bo ice-worthy ; and, as 
I am unwilling to accept this conclusiou vrithout a further 
examination tban I have yet been able to make, I post- 
pone any further allusion to tho matter. To confess the 
truth, the last days of the liomcward journey used us all 
up pretty thoroughly ; and, although tho confined atnio- 
sphere of the cabin is oppressive to me after bo long an 
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"GXpOBoro in the open air, 'yet the doctor (whicli is my 
doppdffangcr) waniH me to keep to this lounge for a day or 
BO. I am not, liowever, forbidden to write. 

I have returned well satisfied tliat Kennedy Cliannol is 
navigable; and it remains only to bo proven whethei- 
Smith Sound will open sufficiently to permit a passage 
tliTough. Witli steam, I sliould have no doubt whatever 
of my ability to force it ; with sails, of course, the effort 
is filled with greater uncertainty ; and yet, I think, the 
chances are with me. 

I am fully convinced that a route to the Pole, — a route, 
certainly, not wholly unobstnictod by ice, yet froo enough 
at least for stcaai navigation, is open ovory summer from 
Capo Frazor ; and if I can pull thi-ough to that point, 
then I shall huvo accomplished the full mcasm'c of my 
desires. In truth, this is the real difficulty. My views 
of the whole matter will be set down hero on the spot as 
opportunity offers from day to day. To-morrow, I hojHj 
to bo sufficiently recovered from the fatigues of the journey 
to begin the discussion of my materials, and the projection 
of my chart. 

And now, with a heart filled with thankfulness to that 
Groat Being who suffereth not even a spaiTow to fall to 
the ground without His notice, I have hero the happiness 
to record that in these two montlia of perilous travelling. 
Ho haa spared mo and every member of my party from 
serious accident or permanent injuiy. 

' June 4tb. 

I have worked up some of my sights, and i-udcly sketched 
in the coast-Kuy of my track-chart. It makes a respectable 
show for our summer's sledging. Sinco the middle of 
March, I have covered the entire ground gone over by 
Dr. Kane's various parties, except the coast of Wasliing- 
ton Luid, and Imve extended tlio funnor sm-voys con- 
siderably to tho north and west. But the importivnt addi- 
tions which I havo been enabled to make to tho goo- 
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graphical knowlwlgo of the region I regard as of secondarr 
intercKt to the circumstance that my jftumey has shown 
the practicability of this route into the Polar Basin. 

My return Bouthward from the shores of the Polar Sea 
is not recorded in my field-diary. There is no record 
after we had tHmed onr faces homeward. That vvater- 
Roakod and generally dilajndated-lookiug book, which now 
lies ojien on the tablu before mo, breaks off thus : — ■ 

" Halted ill the lee of a huge ice-cliff, seeking shelter 
from a fierce storm that set upon us soon after we started 
south. We have made about ten miles, and have from 
forty to fifty yet to make before we reach Jensen. We 
have given the dogs the hist of our food. It is snowing 
and blowing di-eadfully." 

The storm continued with unabated violence throurrli 
the next day; and aa the wind shrieked along the tall 
cliffs, CAnying with it the drifting snow, I thought tbat I 
hiwl Bcaroely ever seen or heard anything more dismal. 
Unable to bear the ehillinoss of onr imperfect shelter (we 
hud no means of making a snow-lnit), wo pushed on. 
wading through deep drifts in addition to climbing tlio 
rocks and nitisscs of ice, which, in going north, liad every- 
wiiere more or less embairasscd our progress. The buow- 
flrifta were often so deep that tho dogs had nmch trouble 
in wading through tliom.and it was all that they could do 
to drag tho now quite empty sledge. After a time they 
bceanio so ranch cvhausted that it was with the utmost 
difficulty that wo could force them forward. Tho poor 
beasts fell in their tracks tho moment tlie whip ceased to 
be applied. I had never before seen them so much broken. 
To halt was of littlo nso, as rest, without food, would do 
harm rather than good ; «ud as we had no shelter, and iu 
tho item of food were as badly off as the dogs, there was 
nothing for us to do but to hold on and get thrtjiigh to 
Jensen's camp, or perish in the storm. Fortunately, tLo 
wiuil was at our backa. 
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We tcipt on onr winding coiu'se tlirongli ttc pelting 
snow, and rcacIiDd, finally, the north side of the bay ahove 
Jensen's camp ; and then the hardest part of the journey 
was to come. The tramp across that bay comes hack to 
me now as the vague recollection of Komo ngly drcnm. I 
scarcely remember how wo got through it. I recall only 
an endless pounding of the dogs, who wanted ty) lie down 
with every step, the ceaseless wading, the endless crunch 
of tlio wearied feet breaking through the old snow-crust, 
tho laborious climbing over hummocks, the pushing and 
lifting of the sledge, — and, through tho blinding suow, I 
remember, at length, catching sight of tlie land and of 
hearing t!ie cry of Jensen's dogs; and then of crawling 
up tho ice-foot to his enow-hut. Through all these last 
hours, we were aware of a desii-e to halt and sleep; and it 
is fortunate for us that we did not lose consciousness of 
its dangers. 

Without waiting to he fed, tho dogs tumbled over on 
the Kiiow tho moment they were left to themselves ; and 
we, dragging ourelves inside the hut which McDonald had 
made to shelter his sick companion, fell into a dead, dead 
sleep, Jensen noted tho time. Wo liad been twenty-two 
hours on the way, since leaving our shelter beneath the 
ice-cliff. 

When wo awoke, the storm had died away, and the son 
was shining brightly. McDonald had looked after tho 
dogs, and had ready for us a hot pot of coffee and an 
{ibundant breakfast, which thirty-four hours' fasting had 
prepared us fully to appreciate. Eofrcshod by tliis, I 
climbed tho hill-side for a last look at the sea Avhich wc 
wore leaving. Tho galo had told somewhat upon it. Tho 
dark water-sky to tho north-east had followed us do\ra tho 
coast, the wind had acted upon the open places in tho ice, 
and the little -vvavcs had eaten away their margins, and 
magnified them greatly, while many of the old fines had 
Unully yielded to tho immcuso pressure tf the ulr.d.^a\i.>l 
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tad moTccl in their vrinter moorings, tearing np tlie rotten 
ice about iLcm. Several craclifi had opened almost to the 
gbore, and the ** hinge " of the ice-foot had mainly tumbkd 
away. 

Jensen -was better, but Btlll moved with much difficulty 
ftud pain, By sitting on the sledge, however, he thought 
that ho ehould bo ahlo to drive hia doge ; bo I gave Knon* 
our entire cargo. This cargo was now rcdiicwl to email 
dimenBions, and connistcd of nothing bat our buJfalo-skius, 
rifle, my instruments, and a few geological specimens. 
Our food was consumed to tho last pound, and bence we 
must go suppcrless if wo did not rcaeh our next cache, 
where, if the bears should not have discovered it, we had 
one meal buiicd imder a heap of stones. 



Judo 5tli. 

1 resume the narrative. 

Tho march to tho cache was a very tedious one, but we 
took it leisuroly, and got through with it in sixteen hours, 
to fiud our food unmolested. The repeated halts to rest 
tho dogs gave mo abundant leisure to search among the 
limestone clifis for further fossil remains, and my exei"- 
tions were rowanled with a valuable collection. It is, 
perhaps, too much to say that they are fossils of tho 
Silurian era, from a hasty examination ; but I think it 
more than probable. 

I had also opportunity to measure some of tlio masses 
of ico which liad been forced upon the shore. In many 
places theso masses were crowded together, forming an 
almost impassable boirier. In other places tho ice-foot 
had been torn through, and in one spot a table sixty feet 
in thickness and forty yoi-ds across has been crowded on 
tho sloping shore, pushing up the loose, rocky dd)ris 
which lay at the base of tho cliffs ; and when the pack 
that had caused the disturbance had drifted away, this 
fragment was left with, its lower edge above the tide. 
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Around it were piled other masses ; and, in order to pass 
it, wo wero obliged to climb far up tbo kill-side. 

Our next day's jcmmey was even more difficult, as wo be- 
came entangled among doej) snow-drifts below Capo Frazor, 
and, on account of tbe rotten condition of the ice lining 
tlio shore, wo could not take to tho ice-fields. We tried 
t\vice, and came near paying dearly for tbo experiment. 
Odo of thu teams got in bodily, and was extricated with 
difficulty ; while, on tbo other occasion, I, acting in my 
usual capacity of pilot, saved myself from a cold bath 
with my ice-pole, which, plunging through tho rotten 
ice and disappearing out of sight, gave me timely warning ; 
80 we put back again to tho more secure land-ice, 

In tho bay below Capo Napoleon we found, on the 
following day, secure ftioting, and reached Capo Hawks 
without difficulty, iu two more marches. Thence wo pro- 
ceeded to follow our outward track tlu'ougli tho hummocks. 
The sledges being now light, and Jensen having so far im- 
jiroved us to be able to walk, we eiptirionced less embarrass- 
ment than on oiur outward journey ; but the dogs wore now 
in a very different condition, and lightucBH of load levelled 
not the hummocks aud made not the steep places smooth, 
nor the ice less sharp, nor the snow-crusts less treacherous. 
The task was wearisome and exhausting to the last degree, 
- — a hard struggle, destructive to tho energies of men and 
dogs alike. 

Some snow had fallen, but, fortunately, tho wind had 
drifted it &om our tracks in many places, and we found 
our way to tbo small provision caches which wo had left 
going north, and, luckily, they had all escaped tho observa- 
tion of the bears except one ; but, having made a good 
marcli ou tho fii'st day from Capo Hawks, wo picked up 
tho first cache we came to, and thus saved a day's food, — 
a piece of gmxl fortune wliich wo had not counted upon. 

The coast of Greenland rose at length into view, and 
steadily rising day by day, we came within sight of Coii" 
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Point ; l.)ut, for some time previous, we were wanied rf 
the rftpi<l advance tif the season by the dark water-sky 
which lay before us, showing that the open water extended 
ui> ifi the Point, for which we wore fihajiiug our course. 
On the north side of it, however, the ice appeared to bo 
Eiolid. Thinking that we euuld make the land in that 
dii-ection, we pushed on, picking our way over the rough 
and thicker ice, and avoiding the younger ice, which was 
everywhere porous, and occasionally worn completely 
ftway. At length, when about a mile from land, wo came 
ujjou a crack, which had opened not more than a foot. 
Crossing this, we held in directly for the Point, but, 
unfortunately, the wind was blowing heavily down the 
Sound ; and, as we neared the land, we fotmd that the 
water had eaten in between the ice and the shore, obliging 
us to keep up the coast, To our horror and dismay, we 
now discovered that the crack which wo had crossed had 
opened at least twenty yards, and wo were adrift upon an 
ice-raft in on open sea, without power to help ourselves. 

The movement of the ice was slow. After waiting a 
short time, irrofioluto aa to what course wo should pursue, 
it was observed that the outer end of the loosened floe 
was moving, while the inner edge was almost stationary, 
owing to a small iceberg, which, being aground and 
fastened to the floe itself, formed a pivot about which wo 
were revolving. If this berg held, it was evident that the 
floe would strike the laud, and wo approached nearer to 
its margin. 

The event wliich wo had so eagerly desired now 
happened ; and, dashing forward when the collision came, 
wo managed to get upon the land-ice. The tide, being 
at full flood, facilitated tho undertaking. Tho contact 
did not long continue. The rotten edge of the floe broke 
looBO from the little berg which had given us this most 
fortunate assistance, and we were not sorry to see the ice- 
rafi drifting away without us. 
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Ey tliis tune, the dtiga Ltnl Lecome more broken. They 
liatl borne up admirably during the joiiniey uorth, but the 
RL-ant rations wMeh wc hud l«ft behiud for tho roturii 
juurney were found to be iusufficient to support theii* 
Ktreiii^fth, efcipocitiHy as they had, for boiuo tiwio, Jensen's 
additioual weight to carry. One of them gave out com- 
pletely, and died in a fit, dui'ing the first day's journey in 
the htunmocks ; two others followed soon afterward ; 
"while another, having become unable either to pull or 
follow, was tshot. Much to my sui-priyc, as soon an the 
bullet Btnick the animal, wouniliug him hut slightly and 
causing him to set up a terrible cry, hia companions in 
the team flew upon liim and tore him to pieces in au in- 
stant, and those who were lucky enough to got a fi-agment 
of him were tearing the flesdi from hia bones almont before 
the echo of his last howl had died away in the solitude. 

The sea below Cairn Point was filled with loose ice, 
evidently broken adrift by a very recent gale. By keeping 
I to the land-ice we managed to work our way down the 
coast, and got around Cape Hatherton ; but, below this, 
the ice-foot, too, was gone, thus obliging ub to take to tho 
land. To cross the mountains with our sledges was, of 
course, impracticable ; so wo were compelled to abandon 
them until such time as we could come for them in a boat. 
The laud journey was very tedious and tiresome, 
exhausted and foot-Hore as we woro already; but wo 
managed better than the dogs. Most of them sneaked 
away as soon as loosened from the sledges, and would not 
follow us ; and when sought for could not be found. I 
did not feel apiirehcnsive for them, as I supposed they 
merely needed rest, and would follow our tracks to the 
vessel. Three of them only stuck to us. One is tho 
noble old beast, Ooffisoak; another in his brave queen, 
Arkadik ; and tho third Ncnook, tho fincKt of Kalutunab 
dogs. Three others have come in since ; but four are i 
missing. I have sent out to seek them, without 6U0C£ 
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I mucb fear that thoy will not Lave Btreogth to drag 
tlicm&elves ou board. 

And so my jounioy ended. If it Las had its disappoint- 
incwts, it Las had, t(K), its trinmphs and snccosses. It was 
mifortunate that I did not get the boat over the Sonnd, 
together with a good 8up2>ly of provisions : but, failing 
iu this, the failure of the font-party was of little moment. 
No amount of aBsistant;o could, with sledges aloue, have 
Ltlped mo fui-thor north ; or, if I had got further, could 
Lave ever got me bock agoio. 

June 8th. 

1 have finished the plotting of my chart, and I find, as 
I have already had occasion to observe, that the coast-lino 
from Cape Sabino to Cape Frazer differs somewlmt from 
that shown from my journey in 1854, which was made 
iinder tlie embarrassments of poi-tial snow-blindness and a 
vapoury atmosphere. The raost important feature in con- 
nection with this old survey is the fact that the Sound 
opening westward from Smith Sound, above Cajje Sabine, 
formerly escaped my observation. The existence of this 
Sound was abundantly confirmed during my return 
journey ; and my matcriolK, now reduced and put on paper, 
give me tho correct conforra.ition of the coast. The Sound 
is Bomewhnt wider than Smith Sound, nan-owing, however, 
steadily, from a broad entrance, something like Whale 
Sound, Whether it continues to the westward, paraUol 
with Jonce and Lancastor Soimds, separating the Ellesmorc 
Land, of Inglefield, from the Grinnell L.ind of xa^ former 
exploration, of corn-so, remains to bo proven; but, that 
such is tho fact, I have no doubt. 

I give to this Sound the name of my vessel. The first 
conspicuous Cape which appears on its south side I name 
Cape Seward, and the mont remote point of visible land 
lying beyond it, Cape Vielo. The three last conspicuous 
Capes on the north side I name as foUows: the most 
RX'sterlj, Cape Baker; tt^tt next to it, Capo Sawyer; and 
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tho third, Capo Stetson. The apparently deep indenta- 
tions of tho coast which lie between tlieso hold headhmda 
are designated as Joy Bay and Peabody Bay, The two 
large islands lying in tho mouth of the Soond I havo 
distinguished as Bacho Island and Henry Iwland. East- 
ward of Cape Stetson I havo applied such names as 
socmod to nie appropriate to distingiiiRli the prominent 
landmarks ; but it is unnecessary to jnention them here, 
as the map tolls its own story. In thone parts of the 
coast which wore plotted by Dr, Kane from my old survey, 
I havo endeavoured to adhere, as fiu- as practicable, to his 
nomenclature ; and to such parte of the shores of Kennedy 
Channel as were seen by Morton alone, I have, for the 
most part, simply applied Dr. Kane's names, without 
inquiring very particularly as to . their corresponding 
places on the two maps. I think this course, in tho main, 
preferable to that somewhat confusing system which 
deprived Captain Inglcfiold of the benefits of his survey 
of Smith Sound ; and I havo, besidoSj tho additional 
satisfaction of joining Dr. Kano in paying respect to many 
distinguished men of science, dead and living, and among 
them to none that contributo more gratification than that 
of M. do la Eoquette, Vice-President of the Gcograpliical 
Society of Paris; and to Sir Roderick Mra-chisou, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Geographical Society, Loudon, and 
Dr. Norton Shaw, its Secretary. The coast-range, which 
forms such a conspicuous feature of Griunell Laud, I have 
followed Dr. Kane in designating as Victoria and Albert 
Mountains. 

Tho highest point attained by mo I have calked Cai)o 
Lieher ; a remarkable peak rising above it, Church's 
Momunent ; and the Bay, which lies below it, is named 
in respectful remembrance of Lady Franklin, Tho con- 
spicuous headland which I vainly attempted to reach, on 
the last day of my northwoi'd journey, I have named Capo 
Eugenie, thinking, in this manner, to express my high 
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nprreci'ntion of tlie Diany acts of kuiiluesa to tlais cxpodi- 
tiou and to myself wliich I owe to French citizens, by 
remembering their Einpresd. Another prominent hcnd- 
laud app<iQring beyond it I designate as Capo Frede- 
rick YII., in honour nf the King of Denmark, to wl>os<; 
subjects in Greenland I nni indebted for eo many service- 
able tittputions. And to the noble headland which, in 
faint ontlino, stfwd against tlio dark sky of the open Roa 
— the moat northern known land upon the globe — I name 
Cape Union, in remembrance of a cmnpact which Ims 
given prosperity to a people and founded a nation. In 
naming the hay which lies between Capo Union and Capi; 
Frederick VII., I am desirous of expressing my admira- 
tion of Admiral Wrangol, whoso fame in connection witlt 
Arctic dlBcovery is ei^nalled by that of Sii' Edward Parry 
t'lily. And the lofty peak wliich overkioks the I'olar Sen 
from behind Cape Eng'''iiie, I name Parry Mountain. 
With this eminent e:tplorer I ■n'ill now divide the honour's 
of extreme northern travel ; for, if ho has ciirriod the 
Ilritish flag u^Km tho sea nearer to the North Polo than 
any flag had been can-ied hitherto, I have planted the 
American flag further north upon tho land than any flag 
has been planted before. The Bay between Capen 
Frederick VII. and Eugenie I name in hcinoui- of tho 
distinguished gcogrnpLor, Br, Augustus Peterman ; and 
two largo bays lower down tho coast I call, rospoctfuUy, 
after Carl Hitter and William Scorsby. 

In plotting my survey I have been a little puzzled with 
the Washingtun Land of Dr. Kane's map, and I am muc!i 
tempted to switch it off twenty miles to the cnstwai-d ; for it 
is not possible that Kennedy Clianuel can be leas than fifty 
miles wide ; and, since I believe that Smith Sound expands 
into the Polar Basin, I must look upon Washington Laud 
jiierely as an islaud in its cenh'c, — Kennedy Channel lying 
bciffcou it and GrinncU Land on tho west, and llumboldi 
^f7Jfle^o^ filling u^i \v\ial Nijaa ouec \s. tW-aaaV ua. \.W ti^ht. 





iiid the accurato clctenniuatum of tho const-bncs _ 
le more readily to calculate upon the influenco m 
nimer tlrift ; wliilc tLo rottcu state of the ice in 



CHAPTER XXXrV. 

|HE extmcts from my joiiriml quotod in tlie pre- 
cc'liiig clinptor will Lave sufficed to give tlie 
reader an understanding of the results of my 
sprinrf anfi Gummer sledging, and lie will have 
jif'Tceived that ll>oy were regarded by me as having laid 
flouTi & correct basis for future exploration. With tlie 
rhuractor of the Smith Sound ice I had hecomo more 
fitmiliar, and the accurate dctenniuatiim of tho const-lines 
enabled me 
of tho Bumnier 
Kennedy Clianncl, oven at so early a peiiod of tho Bcason 
!vs May, and tlie cxistcnco of open water beyond it, hft 
no doubt upon my mind as to the practicahility of getting 
fi vessel through under ordinarily favourablo conditions of ■ 
the Boason. ■ 

It will be perceived, therefore, tliat my future course 
was dependent upon the condition of tho echoonor. 

Although I have not made more than a passing allusion 
to tlio report of Mr. McCormick as tu the dumngo sustained 
by the vcbsoI. yet tho reader will have gathered from my 
joui'unl that it cnused me much anxiety. I was too much 
prostrated aftur my return from tho journey to moke, 
Aluring the first few days, that tlionnigh inspection whic'' 
tvas necfled to fm-ni a correct judgmnit. I was console 
Lowovcr, in Bomo measure for the delay, by realizing t 
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I nooessity of writing up tlio occitrronccs of my rotnnr 

* journey, wliile they woro froKli in my mind, and of defining 
on my chart the observations and geographical dis- 
coveries which I had made. 

Those duties performed, and my strength sufficiently 
restored to justify me in leaving my cabin, I made a care- 
ful oiamiuation of the schooner and the moans which hud 

I been adopted for repairing her. These means were altu- 

r gather unexceptionable, and reflected much credit upon 
Mr. McCorniick and also upon the mate, Mi\ Dodge, who 
had given him zealous assistance. 

llcOormick had begun by digging the ice away from 
the bows down to tho very keel, thus exposing all the 
forward part of tho vessel as completely as if she lay in a 
dry-dock, The damage proved to have been even greater 
than we liad anticipated, and it seemed remarkable that 
tho forwoid plunks and timbers had nut opened to such a 
degi"eo as to let the water through in torrents and sink us 
ut once. Tho heads of the planks which were let into tho 
stem wore all started ; the outer planking was loose and 
gaping open ; the iron sheathing of the cut-water and 
bows was torn and curled up as if it had been pine- 

i shavings ; tho stern-post was started, and tho cut-water 

\ itself was completely torn away. 

By dint of much earaest exertion and the use of bolts 
and spikes, — by replacing tho torn cut-water, careful 
calking, and renewal of tho iron plates, — it seemed 
probable thut the schooner would be seaworthy ; but I 
was forced to agree with my sailing-master, that to strike 
tho ice again was sm-o to sink her. 

The stern of the schooner had been dry-docked in tlio 
same manner as the bowa ; and it was found that the 
severe wrench which she had got off Littleton Island had 
started the stem-post, upon which hunga the rudder ; and 
the rudder itself had been twisted off, — the pintles having 

he&n. snapped asunder aa ii tWj \iBA. Vii^iix vasylG of pipe- 
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[clay. This accident to the rudder had been quite uu- 
avoidaHe, for we were so situated at tlio time of ita occui-- 
ronce tLit wo could not avail om*selvca of the facilities 

■ with which we were provided for unshipping it. 
McCormick had succeeded in getting in some stout 
«crew-bolts, and had m a n aged, by au ingenious device, in 
hanging the rudder in such a manner that wo could rely 
upon it to steer the schoonei- ; but it would not bear 
contact with the ice,, or another wrench, and it could not 
be luiBhipped. The Bchouncr's sidea were much torn and 
abraided, but no material damage Bcemod to ]mvo boen 
tlone which was not repaired with some additional spikes 
to Kccore the started plonks, and a general calking to close 
the Beams. 

»I felt much disappointment at the turn of affairs. It 
seemed very probable that, in view of the crippled condi- 
tion of the Kchnoner, the project of getting into Kennedy 
Channel and of navigating the Polar Sea with her would 
have to ho abandoned for the present, and that I had now 
no chance for another yeai* but with boat and sledge. In 
this direction there was nothing to give encunragement. 
To transport a boat across such ice as that of Smith Soimd 
•(.vas wholly impracticable, and I was now more poorly off 
for dogs than before. Only six auiioals survived the lato 
journey. Of these one died aftor a few days, apparently 
fi'om sheer loss of vitality; and one was returned to 
Kalutunah. 

» Under these cii-cumatances, it became a mattoi' for 
BerioxiB reflection, whether it were not wiser to return 
liomo, refit, add — what was of much consequence — steam- 
power to my resources, and como back again immediately. 
Once at Cape Isabella mth a proper vessel, I was fully 
persuaded that 1 could get into the northern water, and 
find a free route to the Pole, although it might bo a hard 
struggle and somewhat hazardous. Tho chances of succesF 
would ho greatly enhanced by elcam. 
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On tlie other hand, by remaining, I could not clearly 
see my way to accomplish anything more of northern 
discovery than had been accomplished already ; and I was 
now called upon to consider whether my time and means 
could be employed to better advantage by promptly re- 
turning to refit than to postpone that inevitable result to 
another year. The responsibilities of the expedition hod 
been wholly assumed by myseK; and, from the time of 
leaving Boston until I should have completed the explora- 
tion which I had undertaken, I proposed to make the 
costs which, hitherto, various associations and individuals 
had shared with me, now exclusively my own. T was, 
therefore, compelled to husband my resources and to act 
with caution and deliberation. 

I will not now detain the reader with the full details of 
my plans for the future, arranged to meet this new exi- 
gency ; suffice it here to observe that, after taking Jensen 
and Kalutunoh into my counsels, I was fully convinced 
that, by bringing out two ships, — mooring one of them in 
Port Foulke, and pushing north with the other, — a practi- 
cable scheme of exploration could be inaugurated, and 
that its success as well as safety would be secured. To 
this end, I proposed to myseK to establish a permanent 
hunting station or colony at Port Foulke; to collect 
about that place all of the Esquimaux;* organize a 
vigorous hunt; and make that hunt yield whatever was 
essential for sustaining indefinitely an extended system of 
exploration toward the North Pole. In the practicability 
of establishing such a station, Jensen, whose experience in 
the Greenland colonies was extensive, fully agreed with 
me, and he was much delighted with the plan, accepting 
without hesitation my proposal to make him superintendent 

* Tlie Esquimaux may, to a limited extent, be even made available 
ill exploration, as has been shown by the experience of Mr. C. F. Hall, 
wlio is now, with no other reliance than the natives, energetically 
jmshhg Ida discoveries ■wcstN^aiA ftom Tle\)ulse Bay. 
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of it ; Kalutunah was oveqoyed with the prospect of bring- 
ing all of his people together ; and, in this aspect alone, 
the scheme possessed much that was to mo personally 
gratifying. My intercourse with this fast-dwindling race 
had caused me to feel a deep interest in them and to sym- 
pathize with their unhappy condition. The hardships of 
their life were telling upon them sadly, and, if not rescued 
by the hand of Christian philanthropy and benevolence, 
in less than half a century these poor wanderers of the icy 
sea will have all passed away. 

My plans for the future did not, however, assume 
ilafinite shape at the period .of which I write, nor could 
tliey until the schooner should be set free. 




Ss^«'>«. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

AVING determined to bo guided by circumstances, 
as sot forth in the last chapter, I had now only 
to await the breaking up of the ice and the 
liberation of tho schooner, — an incident which 
I could not anticipate wholly without anxiety, owing to 
our exposure to tho suutii-wcst rendering tho disruption 
liable to como in tho midst of a heavy swell from tho sea 
that would set us adrift in a rolling pack. 

The spring had already faiidy set in when I retiimod 
from the north, and each day added to the encroachment 
of the water upon the ice. A wonderful change had taken 
place Biuce my departure in April. Tho temiKjrature had 
risen steadily from 35"' below zero to as many degrees 
above ib; the wiutry cloak of whiteness which had so 
long clothed the hills and valloys was giving way imder 
tho influence of the sun's wann raye ; and torrents of tho 
melted snow were dashiug ^vildly down tho rugged gorges, 
or bounding in cascades fi-om tho lofty cliffs ; and the air 
wag everywhere filled with the pleasing roar of falling 
waters. A little lake had formed in a basin behind tho 
Observatory, and a jJayful rivulet guigled from it over 
the pebbles down into tho harbour, wearing away the ico 
along the beach, and tho banlis of the lake and stream 
were softened by tho thaw, and, relieved of their winter 
coYGx'm^, were, thus early in June, showing signs of a 
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returning vegetation ; tbo sap liod started in the willow- 
stems, wbile ice and snow yet lay aroimcl the roots, and 
the moRsos, and poppies, and saxifrages, and the cochlcaria, 
and other hardy plants, had begun to sprout ; tbo air was 
filled with the cry of birds, which had come back for the 
summer ; the cliffs wore alive with the little auks ; flocks 
of eider ducks swept over the harbour in rapid flight, 
seemingly not yet decided which of the islantls to eeloct 
for their eunuuer home; the graceful terua flitted, and 
screamed, and played over the sea; the burgomaster-gulls 
and the ger-falcons saHod about us with solemn gravity ; 
the shrill *' Ha-Jtnh-icee " of the long-tailed duck was often 
heard, as the bii'ds shot Kwiftly across the harbour ; the 
snipe wore flying about the growing fresh-water i)ools ; the 
jsparrows chirped from rock to rock ; long lines of cackling 
geese were sailing far overlicud, winging their way to some 
more remote point of northncss ; the deep bellow of the 
walrus came fi'om the ice-rafts, which the siunmer had set 
ftdrift upon the sea; the bay and the fiord were dotted 
over with seal, who had dug through the ice from beneath, 
aud lay basking in the warm sun ; and the place which I 
had left robed in the cold mantlo of winter was now 
dressed in tlic bright garments of spring. The change 
had como with marvellous suddenness. The enow on the 
surface of the ice was rapidly melting ; and, whenever we 
went outside of the ship, wo waded through slush. The 
ico itself was decaying rapiiUy, and ita sea-margin was 
breaking up. The "Twins" had been loosened from 
their bonds and had floated away ; and a crowd of ico- 
berga, of forms that were strange to us, had come sailing 
out of the Sound in stately and solemn procession, wend- 
ing their way to the warmer south— their crystals tumbling 
from them in fotmtains as they go. 

EveiTthing about me gave warning that I had returned 
from the north in the nick of time. 

McCormick had been at work as well on the inside I 
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ou the outside of the vessel. The temporary house haJ 
buen removctl from the upjjcr deck, und the decks, and 
bulwarka, and cuhias, and ibruciistlc had bueu furbished 
n;) ; and, after all this Kpriug housc-cleouing, the little 
Schooner luukcd us neat and tidy as if she liad never bccu 
b^^nmearcd with the Bout and lamp-smoke of the long 
\tiuter. The mea were aettiug up the rigging ; the bow- 
sprit, and jib-biwni, and fortbup-mast had been i-epaircd ; 
the yards had been sent aloft; the masts were being 
Kcntped down ; and a little paint and tai' fairly mado our 
craft akiuo again. The sailora had moved from the hold 
to tlicir natural (quarters in the forccaBtlc ; and Dodgu wur 
busy getting ufl* and stuwijig away the contents of tho 
store-house, except such ai'fcicles as 1 had proposed leaving 
ijL-hiud, which were carefully deposited in a fissure of a 
rock, and covered over with heavy stones. 

Tho Esquimaux still hung round us. Tchcitchcngnak 
had set up a tent on the terrace, and had for a companion 
a new-comer, named Alatak, and for housekeeper a woman, 
who appeared to have a roving eonimission, without special 
claim on anybody, and whom I had aecu before at Eooth 
Eay, wlicre she figured among my companions as " The 
Sentimental Widow." Hans liad gone, with his family, 
up to Chester Valley, where ho was catching auks by 
himdreda, and living in tho scal-sldn tont that he brouglit 
from Cape York. Angeit still prowled roiind the galley 
and pantry, and continuod, alternately, to annoy and 
amuso the cook and still stoutly to resist the steward'^ 
ofibrts at conversion, Kalutunah, my jolly old chief, held 
on at Etah, and looked to my abundant conunissariat and 
fruitfid bounty as tho somco of all hmnim bliss. Ho had 
grown so rich that he did not know w^herc to put all his 
wealth ; and when I went over to Etah to look after him, 
I found him waxing fat on laziness, and stupid with 
(jvorfoeding. I discovered hiui lounging behind a rock, 
jbaskiug iu the warm sunshine, liko tho monlc in the 
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" Slunastcry," sittiiig before tLe fire, "thinking of 
nuthiag." Ho was much rejoiced at scoing me again, 
linked mo many q^uestions ftbout my joiiruey, and where I 
had boon ; said that he had never been so happy in all his 
life before ; and he stale the thoughts, if not the Spanish, 
i«f hiHicBt Sancho, in his emphatic declaration, " You havi> 
tilled my belly, and therefore have won my heart." I was. 
sorry tu have but one dog to restore to him of the eight 
with which ho had supplied me ; but lus declared himself 
jiiitifified. Ho appeared, at first, strongly to fear that, in 
retm-uing his dog, I was withdrawLug ray support, and was 
uiueh gi-atiiied when i told him to come over and get a* 
mueh food as he could carry away. 

Kulutuuah's fii'st quwstioa was, whether I bad found any 
Esquimaux, Before starting, T had frequently spoken to 
hiiu concerning the existence of his pcoplo to the north, 
juid ho recited to uie a well-established tradition of th« 
tribe, that the Esquimaux once esteaded both to the north 
and the south ; and that, finally, the ti-ibo now inhabiting 
the coast from Cape York to Smith Sound were cut off hy 
the aeeuraulatiou of ice as well above as below them; and 
ho believed that Esquiianux wore living at this present 
time in both directions. That there was once no break hi 
the communication between the natives of the region 
ivhuut Upernavik, along tho shores of Molvillo Bay, there 
can ba no doubt ; and Kalntuuah appeai-ed to think that 
the Hiuno would hold goiid in tho opposite direction. Tho 
ieo haa accuuiidated in Smith Sound as it bus in Melville 
Bay ; and \vhat wore evidently once prosperous hunting- 
gi-ouuds, up to tho very face of Himiboldt Glacier, arc now 
harreu wastes, where living thing rarely cornea. At 
various ijlaces along the coast Dr. Kane found the remains 
(jf ancieut huts ; and lower down tho coast, toward tho 
raouth of the Sound, thcro are many of more roceut date. 
Near Cairn Point there is a hut whiuh had been abandoned 
but a year before Dr. Kane's visit, in 1853, and has not 
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been occupied since. In Van Eensselaer Harbour there 
■wore several huts which had been inhabited by the last 
generation. 

The simple discovery of traces of Esquimaux on the 
coast of Grinnell Land was not altogether satisfactory to 
Kalutunah, for he had confidently expected that I would 
find and bring back with me some living specimens of 
them ; but he was still gratified to have his traditions 
oonfirmed, and he declared that I did not go far enough 
or I should have found plenty of natives ; for, said he, in 
effect, "There are good hunting-grounds at the north, 
plenty of musk-ox (oomemak,) and wherever there are 
good hunting-grounds, there the Esquimaux will be found." 

Kalutunah grew more sad than I had ever before seen 
him, when I spoke to him of the fortunes of his own 
people. " Alas !" said he, " we will soon be all gone." I 
told him that I would come back, and that white men 
would live for many years near Etah. " Come back soon," 
said he, " or there will be none here to welcome you !" 

To contemplate the destiny of this little tribe is indeed 
painfiil. There is much in this rude people deserving of 
admiration. Their brave and courageous struggles for a 
bare subsistence, against what would seem to us the most 
disheartening obstacles, often being wholly without food 
for days together and never obtaining it without encoun- 
tering danger, makes their hold on life very precarious. 
The sea is their only harvest-field ; and, having no boats 
in which to pursue the game, they have only to await the 
turning tide or changing season to open cracks, along 
which they wander, seeking the seal and walrus which 
come there to breathe. The uncertain fortunes of the 
hunt often lead them in the winter time to shelter them- 
selves in rude hovels of snow; and, in summer, the 
migrating water-fowl come to substitute the seal and 
walrus, which, when the ice-fields have floated oflf, they 
cm. rarely catch. 
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Trom tbo information whicli I obtained througii Hans 
aud Kalutnnab, I ostimatcKl the tribe to nunibor about one 
lumdred souls, — a very considerable diminution since Dr. 
Ktme left tbem, in 1855. Hans made for me a rude map 
of tbe coast from Capo York to Smitli Sound, and set down 
ujjou' it all of the villages, if bjsiicbnamo tbe inbabitcd 
places may be called. Thoso places are always close by 
the margin of tbe Bca. Thoy rarely consist of more than 
0U6 hut, and the largest village of but three. Of tbo 
nature of these habitations the reader will have already 
gathered Bufficicut from my description of Kalutunah's 
den at Etab. 

Awaiting the thawing out of tbe schooner, I could only 
employ my time in tbo immediate vicinity of Port Foulkc 
with Bucb work as I found practicable. Tbe pendulum 
experiments of tbe previous autumn were repeated, and 
several fiill seta of obaervationa were made for tbe 
detemiination of tbe magnetic force. The siu'vey of the 
harbour and the bay was completed ; the terracea wore 
levelled and plotted; and tbo angles on "My Brother 
John's Glacier " were renewed. In all of these labours I 
found an intelligent and painstaking assistant in Mr. 
Eadeliifc. This gentleman also laboured assiduously with 
the photographic apparatus ; and, througii liis patient co- 
operation, I was finally enabled to seciffo a largo niunbor 
of reasonably good pictures. Homo valuable colloetions of 
natural history were also madoj and in this depai'tment I 
had much useful assistance from Mr. Knorr and Mr. Starr. 
The ice in tbe harbour offered tbem a fine opportimitj' 
as tbo cracks opened, and their labours were rewarded 
with one of tbo finest collections of marine invertebrata 
that has been made from Arctic waters." My journey to 

* I am indebted to Dr. William Stirapson for a careful examiua- 
tiou and comjmrisoii of tliia collection, the resulta of wLich wero 
publiahed by bim in the " Proouedings " of the Academy of Natuml 
Bcionces of Pliiliid«liiliia, for May, 1863, The colleuUon contains 
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the glacier occupied mo a week. We pitched our tent 
near Alida Lake, and went systematically to work to 
measure and photograph our old acquaintance of the last 
autumn. 

We arrived at the lake in the midst of a very enliven- 
ing scene. The finow had mainly disappeared from the 
valley, and, although no flowers had yet appeared, tbo 
early vegetation was covering the banks with green, and 
the feeble growths opened their little leaves almost under 
the very snow, and stood alive and fresh in the frozen 
turf, looking as glad of their spring as their more 
ambitious cousins of the warm south. Numerous small 
herds of reindeer had come down from the mountains to 
fatten on this newly budding life. Gushing rivulets aE<l 
fantastic waterfalls mingled their pleasant music 'with the 
ceaseless hum of birds, myriads of which sat upon the 
rocks of the hill-side, or were perched upon the clifife, or 
sailed through the air in swarms so thick that they 
seemed like a dark cloud passing before the sun. These 
birds were the hitherto mentioned little auk (um aSlce.^ 
and are a water-fowl not larger than a quail. The swift 
flutter of their wings and their constant cry filled the air 
with a roar like that of a storm advancing among tho 
forest trees. The valley was glowing with tho sunlight cf 



little that is wholly new ; but, ns Dr. Stimpson has remarked, " They 
possess great interest from having been found, in great part, in 
localities much nearer tbo Pole thnn any previous expeditions liavo 
succeeded in reaching on tlie American side of tho Arctic Circle. 
They include some species hitherto found only on the European 
side ; and, we may add, the number of species collected by Dr. Hayes 
is greater than that bronght back by any Einglo expedition which 
has yet visited those seiis, as far as can be jmipod by jiubli^hed 
accounts." The collection embraces, of Cmstaeen, 'Z'2 specii s ; Amn- 
Uda. 18 speciea; Mollmra, 21 species ; Ecliinodermnta, 7 Epocivb ; 
1 specie ; and, besides tl:csc, a considcraMe minlw of 
" *iiixii'«, etc., vfhich camnot well be determined trux. 
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!ie early morning, whicli Btreamecl in over tlio glacier, 
and robed hill, mtiuntain, and plftin in luightncsp. 

Huns liad pitelicd Lis tent at the fui'tiior end of tlic 
lake, and Kalntunak came up with Myouk and Alatnk 
and joined him. Jen sou quickly shot a deer, and Hans 
hronght ua some auks ; and, before going to worlf, we 
drew around a largo rock, of which we made a tnbl'\ and 
Tiartook of a substantial dinner of Call's preparation, 
washing it down with purest water from the glacier, while 
listening to the music of gurgling streams and the sotig of 
birds. 

The face of the glacier had undergone mufh clmngo. 
Elocks of immenso size had broken from it, and lay 
utrewn over the valley at its base ; while the glacier itself 
had pressed down tlic dope, crowding rocks, and snov,-, 
and the debris of ice before it in a confused, wavo-lilco 
heap. The progress toward the Hea had been trtoady and 
irresistible. 

The journey to the top of the glacier was much more 
difficult than in the previous autumn, the snow having in 
a groat measure melted away, exposing the rocks, and 
erabarraRsing us in the ascent of the glacier's side, a.s. well 
as of the gorge. Everything was wet and muelty, over- 
head as well OS under foot. The glacier-surface was 
phodding water from every side, like the roof of a house in 
!i February thaw; and the little etreams which flowed 
down its side, joining the waters of the molting snow, 
trickled underneath the glacier and reajipcarcd in rushing 
torrents in the valley below from the glacier front ; and 
thence poured into the lake, and from the lake to the sen. 

I was fortunate in finding iny stakes ad standing ; and, 
having brought up the theodolite, I repeated tho angles 
which, with Soinitag, I had taken tlio previous October. 
These angles, when afterwards reduced, exliibitcd a 
descent of the centre of the glacier, down the valley, 
of ainety-six feet. 
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Chester Valley has in former times been quite a resort 
of the Esquimanx. We fomid there several old ruins of 
huts, some of them with bones strewn about them, which 
showed that they were not of very ancient date. Among 
these bones, which were mostly of the walrus, seal, and 
bears, I found part of a the head of a musk-ox, and in such 
a position as appeared to render it probable that the 
animal of which it had formed a part had been the food of 
the former inhabitants of the ruin. Upon referring the 
matter to Ealutunah, he told me that the musk-ox was 
supposed to have been once numerous along the entire 
coast, and that they are still occasionally seen. No 
longer ago than the previous winter, a hunter of Wolsten- 
holme Sound, near, a place called Oomeak, had come upon 
two animals and killed one of them. It would seem from 
this circumstance that the musk-ox is not yet extinct in 
Greenland, as naturalists have supposed. 

One day of my stay in the valley was occupied with 
running a set of levels down from the foot of the glacier 
to the sea, by which I found the former to be ninety-two 
feet above the latter; and another day was passed in 
hunting. 

It would be impossible to convey an adequate idea of 
the immense numbers of the little auks which swarmed 
around us. The slope on both sides of the vaUey rises at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees to a distance of from 
three hundred to five hundred feet, where it meets the 
cliflfe, which stand about seven hundred feet higher. 
These hill-sides are composed of the loose rocks which 
have been split off from the cliffs by the frost. The birds 
crawl among these rocks, winding far in through narrow 
places, and there deposit each a single egg and hatch their 
young, secure from their enemy, the foxes, which prowl 
round in great numbers, ever watching for a meal. 

Having told Kalutunah that I wanted to accompany 
iiim and help him at auk-catching, that worthy individual 
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le to my tent ciirly one momlug, mticli rejoiced that the 
Nalegttksoak hail ko favoured him, and, bright and oai-ly, 
liurricd lue to the hill-side. The bii-ds were more noisy 
than usual, for tlioy had jnst retnrned in immense swiirms 
from the sea, where they had been getting their break- 
fast.* Kalutunah carried a small net, miK.le of light 
strings of eeal-skia knitted together very ingeniously. 
The staff by which it was held was about ten feet long. 
After clambering over the rough, ahni-p stones, we arrived 
at length about half-way up to the base of the cliffs, where 
Kalutunah crouched behind a rock and invited me to 
follow his example. I observed that the birds were nearly 
all in flight, and were, with rare exceptions, the males. 
The length of the slope on which they were congregated 
was about a mile, and a constant stream of birds was rush- 
ing over it, but a few feet above the stones; and, after 
making in their rapid flight the whole length of the hill, 
they returned higher in the air, performing over and over 
again the complete circuit. Occasionally a few hundreds 
or thousands of them would drop down, as if following 
some leader ; and in an instant the rocks, for a space of 
several rods, would swarm all over with them, — theii* 
black backs and pm'e white breasts speckling thts hill very 
prettily. 

While I was watching these movements with much 
interest, my companion was intent only upon business, and 
warned me to lie lower, as the birds saw mo and were 
flying too high overhead. Having at length got myself 
stowed away to the satisfaction of my savage companion, 
the sport began. The biida were beginning again to 

* The food of the little auk, aa indeed the food of all of the Arctic 
water-fowl, conaiHts of different varietiea of marino invertebrata, 
chiefly Ltuiineea, witli which the Arctic waters ahound. It is owing 
to the richea of the North water in tliose low forma of juarine life 
that the birds flock there in aiioh great mimht-r duriug the breeding 
seaBou, which begins in June ntiil <ini]fl in August. 

1 k 
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whirl thoir flight closer to our heads, — so close, iuilceJ, 
did tbey come that it Boomed ulmost as if I could catch 
them ivith my cap . Presently, I observed my companion 
prepftring himself as a flock of tmuBiial thickucss wns 
approaching ; and, in a moment, up wont the net : a half- 
dctzeii birds flew bang into it, and, stnnned with the blow, 
thoy could not flutter out before Kalutrmah had fslippcj 
the staff quickly through his hands and seized the net ; 
with his left hand he now pressed down the birds, whilu 
with the right he drew them out, one by one : and, IVir 
want of a third hand, he used his teeth to crush their heads. 
The wings were then locked across each other, to keep 
them from fluttering away ; and, with an all* of triumph. 
the old fellow looked around at me, spat the blood aii>l 
feathers from his month, and went on with the sport-, toss- 
ing up his net and hauling it in with much rapidity, until 
he had caught about a huudied birds ; when, my curiosity 
being amply satisfied, wo returned to camp and mode? a 
hearty meal out of the game which wo had bagged in this 
novel and unsportsman-likc manner. Wliile an immense 
stew was preparing, Kalutunah anmsed himself mth tear- 
ing off the bird's skins, and consuming the raw flesh whihs 
it was yet warm. 

Our stay at the glacier was brought suddenly to an end 
by a violent storm of %vind and snow, and both onreelvQi 
and our EBquimau companions were forced to seek other 
sholter. The storm came from tlie north-east, and the 
first mischief done was to pick Haua's tent up and carry it 
off down the valley like a baUoon, and finally to drop it in 
the lake. Without waiting long to lament over the 
unhappy circumstance, the whole Esquimau party set out 
for Etah, As they passed our tout, Kalutunah stopped a 
moment at the door, and despite the tierce wind and tho 
snow which covered him all over, ho still boro the suno 
imperturbable grin. " You should have sesu Ilansls tautl" 
Baid he j and the old fellow fairly shook with laughtor, m 
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lie recalled the ridiculons sccno of the suddenly tmhousod 
party and tkcir vanishLng tout tearing away toward the 
lake. But hia satisfaction reached its climax wheu he 
informed us that it was going to blow harder, and that our 
turn would come dii'ectly. Sui-e enough it was as the 
savage had predicted; for, soon afterward, we heard a 
great noise, — the photogi'aphic tent had given way, the 
instruments and plates were scattering over the stones, the 
glasses were being all cruBhcd up into little bits ; and, 
while we were springing up to go out and save the wreck, 
<iur uToidivard guys gave way, and our cauvas protection 
following the example of Hans's seal-skins, left us stand- 
ing in the very jaws of the storm. As may be supposed, 
we did not delay long in finding our way back on board. 

1 fomid the schooner in a somewhat critical situation. 
The spars had been sent aloft and caught the wind, and 
the veissel being still firmly locked in tiie ice, the masts 
were subjected to a dangerous strain. I thought, at one 
time, that they would be carried bodily out of the schooner, 
and had guys fastened to the mast-heads and sccui'ed to 
stakes driven in the ice to windward. The loose ice was 
all blown out of the bay, the icebergs were driven out of 
sight, and the open water was u.ot more than a quarter of 
a mile distant from us. 

The sun rcacliing it.? gi-eatest northern declination on 
the 21st, wo were now iu the full blaze of Bummer. Six 
eventfid months had passed over since the Arctic mid- 
night shrouded us in gloom, and now wo had reached the 
Ai'ctic mid-day. And this mid-day was a day of wonder- 
ful brightness. The temperature had gone up higher 
than at any previous timo, marking, at meridian, 49"", 
while in the sun the Ihornioiiieter showed 57". The 
barometer was away up to 30.076, and a more calm nud 
lovely air never softened an Arctic landscape. 

Tempted by the day, I strolled down into the valley 
south of the harbour. The recent snow had mostly dis- 
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LITTLE JULIA'S GLEN AND FALL* 



appoarod, and valley and hill-sido were si>eckled with a 
rich carpet fit" grecu, with only here and there a patch of 
the winter enow yet nndiHsolved, — an emernid carpet, 
fringed and inlaid with silver and Bpriukled over with 
fragments of a bouquet, — for many flowers were now in 
full bloom, and tboir tiny faces peeped above the sod. 
A herd of reindeer were browsing on the plain bencBth 
ine, and some white rabbits had come from thoir hiding- 
places to feed upon the bursting ^villow-buds. New 
objects of interest led me on from spot to spot — babbling 
brooks, and rocky hill-sides, and little glaciere, and 
softening snow-banks, alternating with patches of tender 
green — until, at length, I came to the base of a lofty hiU, 
whose summit was Burmoimtcd with an imposing wall 
which overlooketl the sea, seemingly a vast tnrrctod castle, 
guaidiug the entrance to the valley. I thought of my 
late comrade, and named it S<jnntag's Monument. Passiag 
this, I climbed to a broad plateau, probably five hundred 
yards above the sea ; and keeping along this toward Capo 
Alexander, came at length upon a deep gorge at the bottom 
of which flowed a sti"cam, some ten yards over, which 
came &om the melting snows of the monntains and the 
7«er de glace. Descending into this ravine I followed it« 
i-ough banks until they came abruptly to the tall cliff of 
the coast, over which the water leaped wildly down intu 11 
deep and picturesque glen, which it filled with a cloud <if 
its own spray. The spot figures in my diary as Littlo 
Julia's Glen and Fall. 





CHAPTEE XXX^T:. 

HE reader will Lave obserTcJ tlie marvellous 
change that had oomo over the face of Naturo 
since the shadow of the night had passed away. 
RecalLing those chapters which recount the 
gloom and silcuce of the Aixtic night,— the death-like 
<iuiet ivhich reigned iu the cudlesH darkness, — tlie absence 
of every living tlung that coidd relievo the solitude of its 
terrors.^ho will perhaps hardiy have been prepared to 
Bee, without aurpriso, the same landscape covered with an 
endless blaze of light, the air and sea and earth teoining 
mth life, the desert places sparkling with green, and 
brightening with flowers, — the inind findiDg everywhere 
some new object of pleasure, where before there was but 
gloom. The change of the Arctic ■niritcr to the Arctic 
summer is indeed the change from death to life ; and the 
voice which speaks to tlie sun and tlie winds, and brings 
back the joyous day, is that same voice which said 

" Slic is not daul, but ak-cpotli," — 

and the pulselesB heart was made to throb again, and the 
bloom returned to the pallid clioek. 

There is truly a rare choi-m in the Arctic siunmer, 
especially if watched unfolding from the darkness, and 
followed through the grooving warmth, until the snows 
are loosened from the hills and the fountains burst fortt. 
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anfl ihe feeUle "flower-grovirilliB fipringinto lieiiigjmS'fhe 
birds come back with their merry musie; and theft «gain 
as it passes away, under the dark shadow of a stmless sky 
— ^the fountains sealing up, the hill-sides and valleys 
taking on again the white robes of winter and the stillness 
of the tomb, the birds in rapid flight with the retreating 
day, and the mantle of darkness settling upon the moun- 
tains, and overspreading the plain. 

To describe the summer as I have before described the 
winter, and to attempt fully to picture in detail those 
features which give it such a striking contrast to the 
winter as is not seen in any other quiurter of the world, 
would too far prolong this narrative ; and I will therefore 
content myself with selecting from my diary such extracts 
as win show the progress of the season, and those occu- 
pations of myself and associates that bore upon the 
purposes which we had mainly in view. 

June 22]id. 

It is just six months since I wrote, " The sun has 
reached to-day its greatest southern declination and we 
have passed the Arctic midnight ;" and now the sun has 
reached its greatest northern declination, and we have 
passed the Arctic noonday. Constant light has succeeded 
constant darkness, a bright and cheerful world has 
banished a painful solitude ; — 

" The winter is past and gone ; the flowers appear on the earth ; 
the time of the singing of birds is come ;" 

and the long night which the glad day has succeeded 
is remembered as a strange dream. 

June 23rd. 
A bright day, with the thermometer at 47°, and light 
wind from the south. I have been out with my young 
assistants collecting plants and lichens. The rocks are 
almost everywhere covered with the latter — one variety, 
orange in colour, grows in immense patches, and gives a 
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cheerful h^io to tbo rocks, while another, the tripe de roehe, 
which is Btill more abimdant, gives a mournful look to the 
stony slopes which it covers. I have brought in a fine 
assortment of flowera, and it seems as if the plants are 
now mostly in hloora. They have blossomed several 
days earlier than at Van Rensselaer Harbour in 1854. 
I have hnd a bouquet of them in my cabin for many days 
past, and from tho banks of the little lako behind the 
Observatory I can always replenish it at will,* 

* Not wishing to interrupt the test with details wbich would have 
little interest for tlie gcnenil romkr, I pve here the curopleto tlora 
(so thf aa a most persititent effort could mnkc it eo) of the region 
northward from Wlialo Suuiid. Most of tho plants were found at 
Port Foulko. Bly coUectiona numbered several tlion.mnd Hpecimcua, 
wliicli my kind frieud, Mr. EU&a Dumiid, of I'luladelijliia, wbs good 
enough to ftssist mo in antiugliig, itud nftcrvvnnls to classify ia a 
])aper for tlic " Procteilinga " of tho Artidemy of Nntui&l Sciences of 
Philndelphin, fnim which I give the fulluwiiig list: — 



1. Banunmilus nivalis. 

2. Papaver nudi'oaule, 

3. HesperU PaUasii. 

4. Draba Alpina. 

5. Dniha coryinbosa. 
G. Draba hirta. 

7. Draha glaoiala$. 
S. Draba rupettris. 
0. CodAearia o^ci'n<itU. 

10. Vesioaria Arctica. 

11. Arenarla Arctica. 

12. jSVt'Han'a /lumi/uoa. 
IS. Stellaria Strictau 

14. Ceratiium Alpinum. 

15. Silene acaulis. 
10. Lydmit apetala. 

17. Lychnis pdiiriflora. 

18. Drijd* iiUigrifoUa. 

19. Dnjm oi'ti'pi'Uxla. 

20. FutenliUii puMu'lla. 

21. FulerUiUa nivalis. 
2'i, AkhmniUa, vulgaris. 



23. Saxifraga opposiliJoUa. 
2-t. Saxifraga flagellaris. 

25. Saxifraga cxspitusa. 

26. Saxifraga rimdaris. 

27. Saxifraga Irieutpidata. 

28. xSaxifraga comua. 

29. Saxifraga nivatig. 

30. lieoiilodon paluMre. 

31. Campamda linifolia. 

32. Vaccinium ulitjinoguin. 

33. Andromeda tdragona. 

34. Pyrola Morantha. 
3."). Bartsia Alpina. 

36. Pedicularis Kanei. 

37. Anneria Lnbradoriea. 

38. Polygommii viviparum. 

39. Oxyria didyma. 

40. Eiiipeinim nigrum. 

41. Betidn muui. 

42. Salix Arctiea. 

43. Sulix lierbacetu 

44. LiKula (too youug). 



36o SUMMER SHOWERS. 

June 25tlj, 
A rainy day for a novelty. Nearly an inch of water 
has fallen already, and it still continues to patter upon 
the deck. I'was out completing my geological collectionB 
when the shower began, and not only got thoroughly 
soaked, but had like to hare got killed into the boi^ain ; 
for, in attempting to cross a small glacier which lay on 
the side of a hill, my feet flew up in consequence of the 
water making it more slippery, and I slid down over the 
ice and the stones which stuck up through it, and was 
finally landed among the rocks below with many bruises 
and not much clothing. 

The thermometer has stood at 48°, and the continuance 
of the warmth since the 20th, together with this " gentle 
rain from heaven," is telling upon the ice. It is getting 
very rotten, and the sea is eating into it rapidly. The 
"hLige" of the ice-foot is tumbling to pieces, and we 
have trouble in getting ashore. 

June 26th. 
Our summer shower has changed its complexion, and 
the " gentle rain " is converted into hail and snow, quite 
as unseasonable as it is disagreeable. The white snow 
with which a fierce wind has bespattered the clifb gives 
a very un-June-like aspect to the prospect from the deck. 
The wind is southerly, and the waves, coming into the 
bay with no other resistance than that given by a few 
icebergs, begin to shake the ice about the schooner, and 
we can see the pulsations of the seas in the old fire-hole. 
I should not much relish seeing the ice crumbling to 
pieces about us in the midst of such a storm. 



45. Garex rigida, 50. Poa Alpina. 

46. Eriophorum vaginalum. 51. Hierodoa Mpina. 

47. Ahpecurut Alpinus. 52. Feduea ovina. 

48. Glyceria Aretica. 53. Lyeood ium atmotinum . 

49. Poa Aretica. 
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Juno 27tli. 

The stomi continues — occosionrvl rain, mixod up with 
a great doal of hail. The Bcene from the deck, to seftwanl, 
was so wild that I was tempted to the nearest island (the 
only ono of the throe not in opou water), to get a better 
view of it. I had much trouble facing the wind, and was 
neai-ly blown into tiio sea, and tho hail cut the face 
terrihly. The little flowers, which had been seduced by 
tho worm sun of last week into nnveiling their modest 
faces, seemed shrinking and dejected. 

I was, however, repaid for some discomfort by tho 
Bceno which I have brought hack iu my memory, and 
which is to go down on a sheet of clean white paper 
that is now drying on a diawiug-board which I owe to 
McCormick's ingenuity. I have nnt seen the equal of 
this storm except once — » momcrablo occasion — last year, 
when we were fighting our way into Smith Sound. Tho 
Mdnd seemed, as it did then, fairly to shovel the water up 
and pitch it through tho air, until it had to stop from 
sheer exhaustion, and then I could see away off under 
a daik cloud a vast multitude of whito specks creeping 
from the gloom, and moving along in solid phalanx, 
magnifying as they came, and charging the icebergs, 
hissing over their very smmnits, or breaking theii- heads 
upon the islands, or wreaking their fury on the ice of the 
harboui', into which their Titan touch opened many a 
gaping wound. 

June 28th. 

Tho storm subsiding this morning, a party got a, boat 
over tho ico into tho water, and, pidKng to the outer 
island, brought back the iii'st frush eggs of the season. 
Those of the little tern or eea-swallow are the most 
delightful eggs that I have ever tasted. Those of tho 
eider-duck are, like the eggs of all other duck, not very 
palatable. Knorr lit upon a patch of cochlearia which 
Iiad just sprouted up around the bird-ucats of the last year. 
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and no head of the first spring-lettnce was ever naore 
enjoyed. I had a capital salad. The islands promise to 
give us all the eggs we want, and we shall have little 
more trouble in getting them than a honsewife who sends 
to the farm-yard. The ducks have plucked the first 
instalment of down from their breasts, and Jensen has 
brought in a good-sized bagful of it. The poor birds 
have been, I fear, robbed to little purpose, and will have 
to pick themselves again. Jensen tells me that, upon the 
islands near Upemavik, where he has often gone for 
eider-down, the male bird is sometimes obliged to pluck 
off his handsome coat, to help out his unhappy spouse, 
when she has been so often robbed that she can pluck no 
more of the tender covering for her eggs from her naked 
breast. 

June SOih. 
Another rain storm, during which half an inch of water 
has fallen. The temperature has gone down to 88°. 
The ice is loosening, and threatens to break up bodily. 

July 2nd. 

I have been occupied during the past two days with 
running a set of levels from the harbour across to the 
fiord and with plotting the terraces. These terraces are 
twenty-three in niunber and rise very regularly to an 
altitude of one hundred and ten feet above the mean tide- 
level. The lowest rises thirty-two feet higher than the 
tide, but above this they climb up with great regularity. 
They are composed of small pebbles rounded by water 
action. 

Of these terraces I have frequently made mention in 
this journal, and their existence in all similar localities 
has been before remarked. They have much geological 
interest, as illustrating the gradual upheaval of that part 
of Greenland lying north of latitude 76° ; and the 
iaferest attaching to t\iem ia kcv^htened when viewed in 
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connection witli tlie corresponding deprcRRion -wliieTi has 
tnken place, even witliiu the j)eriod of Cbi'istian occuiia 
tion, in southern Gracnlaiid. These evidences of tho 
sinking of tho Greenland coast from about Capo York, 
southward, aro too well known to need nuy comment in 
this place ; bnt I iiiivy dwell, for a few moments, upon the 
evidences of rising of the coast liere nnd uortlnvio'd. At 
many conspienoua points, where the current is swift and 
tho ioo is pressed down upoa the laud with great force 
and rapidity, tho rocks ore worn away until they are as 
smooth and polished as the surface of a tahle, — a fact 
■whioh may at any time bo observed by looking down 
through tho clear water. This smoothness of tho rock 
continues abovo the sea, to an elevation which I have not 
been able with positive aceiu-aey to dotcrmiuo in any 
locality, but having a general correspondenco to tho 
height of the toiTaccs at Port Foulke, which, as before 
observed, rise one hundred and ten feet above the sea- 
level. At Cairn Poict tho abrasion is very marked, and 
where the polished line of syonitic rock leaves off and the 
Tough rock begins, is quite clearly defiuecl. This same 
condition also exists at Ijittleton Island (or, rather, 
McGary Island, which lies immediately outside of it) to an 
almost equally marked degree. I have before mentioned 
tho evidences of a similar elevation of tho opposite coast 
found in the tenaced beaches of Grinnell Land. 

It is curious to observe liero, aetiially taking placo 
before our eyes, thoso geological events which have 
transpii'od in southern latitudes during the glacier epoch, 
not only in the abrasion of tho rock as seen at Cairn 
Point and elsewhere, but in tho changes which thoy work 
in tho deeper sea. In this agency tho ice-foot bears a 
conspicuous influence. This ice-foot is but a shelf of ice, 
as it were, glued against the shore, and is the winter-girdle 
of all tho Arctic coasts. It is wide or narrow as tho shore 
slopes gently into the sea or moots it abruptly. It is 
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UBuolly broken away toward tho closo of every fiummer, 
and the masses of rock whicli have been hurled down 
upon it from the cliffs above are carried away and dropped 
in the sea, when the raft has loosened from the shore and 
drifted off, steadily melting as it floats. The amount of 
rock thus transported to the ocean is immense, and yet it 
£eJ1s far short of that which is carried by the icebergs ; 
the rock and sand imbedded in which, as they lay in the 
parent glacier, being sometimes sufficient to bear them 
down under the weight tmtil but the merest fragment rises 
above the surface. As the berg melts, the rocks and sand 
&11 to the bottom of the ocean ; and, if tho place of their 
deposit should one day rise above the sea-level, some 
geological student of future ages may, perhaps, be as 
much puzzled to know how they came there as those of 
the present generation are to account for the boulders of 
the Connecticut valley. 

July Sid. 

I have had a walrus hunt and a most exciting day's 
sport. Much ice has broken adrift and come down the 
Sound, during the past few days ; and, when the sun is 
out bright and hot, tho walrus come up out of the water 
to sleep and bask in the warmth on the pack. Eeing 
upon the hill-top this morning to select a place for build- 
ing a cairn, my ear caught the hoarse bellowing of 
numerous walrus ; and, upon looking over the sea I 
observed that the tide was carrying the pack across the 
outer limit of the bay, and that it was alive with the 
beasts, which were filling the air with such uncouth 
noises. Their numbers appeared to be even beyond con- 
jecture, for they extended as far as the eye could reach, 
almost every piece of ice being covered. There must 
have been, indeed, many hundreds or even thousands. 

"n^inig from the hill, I called for volunteers, and 

% boat's crew ready for some sport. Putting 

upoou, osx'Sl Oi^icQ into one of the whal&- 
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!, WO dragged It over tlie ice to the open water, into 
(liicb it was speodily lauiiuLed. 

We Lad about two miles to pull before the margin of 
the pack was reached. Ou tlio cako of ice to which we 
first come, there wore perched about two dozen animals ; 
and these we selected for the attack. They covered the 
raft almost completely, lying huddled together, lounging 
in the sun or lazily rolling and twisting tkemselves about, 
as if to expose Bome fresh pwt of tlicir unwieldy bodies to 
the waiTuth, — great, ugly, wallowing sea-hogs, they wore 
•evidently enjoying themselves, and were withoat appre- 
hension of approacliing danger. We noared them slowly, 
with muffled oars. 

As the distance bet^'cen us and the game steadily 
narrowed, we began to realize that we were likely to meet 
with rather formidable antagonists, ■ffheir aspect was 
forbidding in the extreme, and our sensations were perhaps 
not unlike those wliieh the young soldier experiences who 
hears for the first time the order to charge the enemy. 
We should all, very possibly, have been quite willing to 
retreat hod wo dared own it. Their tough, nearly hair- 
less hides, which are about an inch thick, had a singularly 
iron-platod look about them, jieculiarly suggestive of 
defence ; while their huge tusks, which they brandished 
with an appearance of strength that their awkwardness 
did not diminish, looked like very formidable weapons of 
offence if applied to a boat's planking or to the human 
libs, if ono shoidd happen to find himself floundering in 
the sea among the thick-skinned bmtes. To complete the 
hideousness of a facial exjjression which the tiisks rendered 
formidable enough in appearance, Nature had endowed 
them with broad flat ntisos, which were covered all over 
with stiflf whiskers, looking much like porcupine quills, 
and extending up to the edge of a pair of gaping nostrils. 
The U80 of these whiskers is as obscure as that of the 
tusks ; though it is probable that the latter may be as 
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well weapons of offence and defence as for the mor© 
nseful piirposo of grubbing up from the bottom of the sea 
the niolln.skR winch constitute their principal food. There 
were two old biilL; iu the herd vvlio appeared to bo divid- 
ing their time between sleeping and jaxnnjing their tusks 
into each other's faces, although they appeared to treat the 
matter with porfoct indifference, as they did not 6eem to 
make any impression on each others thick hides. As we 
approached, these old fellows — neither of which could 
have boon less than sixteen feet long, nor smaller in gii-t 
than a hogshead — raised up their heads, and, after takin^^ 
a leisurely survey of us, seemed to think us unworthy of 
fiu-ther notice ; and, then punching each other again in 
the face, fell ouca more asleep. This was exhibiting a 
degree of coolness rather lilaruiing. If they had showed 
the least timidity, we should have found some excitement 
in extra caution ; but tlicy seemed to make bo light of 
our approach that it was not easy to keep up the bold 
front with which wc Lad commenced tlio adventure. But 
we had cume quito too far to think of backing out ; so we 
pulled in and made ready for the fray. 

Beside the old bulls, the group contained several cows 
and a few calves of various sizes, — some evide^ntly year- 
lings, others but recently born, and others half or three 
quarters grown. Some were \\'ithout tus!«, while on 
others they were just sprouting ; and aliovo this they wore 
of all sizes up to those of the big bulls, which had great 
curve<l cones of ivory, nearly three feet long. At length 
we were within a few boats' lengths of the ice-raft, and 
the game had not taken alarm. They had probably never 
scHjn a boat before. Our preparations were made as we 
ajiproaehcd. The walrus will always sink when dead, 
unless held up by a harpoon-lino ; and there were there- 
foi-e but two chances for us to secure our game — either to 
shoot tho beast dead on the I'aft, or to get a harpoon well 
into liim after he was vrovuidud, wad. hold on to him nntil' 
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Le was killed. Ak to killing tlio animal where lie lay, 
that wtis not likely to happen, for the thick skin destroys 
the force of the hall hefore it can reach any vital part, and 
indeed, at a tlistaaicc, actually flattens it ; and the skull 
is Bo heavy that it is hard to penetmto with an ordinwy 
hullet, unless the tall hajipens to strike thi-ough the eye. 

To Miller, a cool and Bpiritai fellow, who had been 
after whales on the " nor-west coast;' was given the 
harpoon, and he took his station at the bows; while 
Knorr, Jensen, and rayself kept our places in the stem- 
shoets, and held our rifles in readiness, Each selected his 
animal, and we fired in concert over the heads of the oars- 
men. As soon as the rifles were discharged, I ordered the 
men to " give way," and the heat shot right among the 
startled animals as they rolled ofl:' poll-moll into the soa. 
Jensen had fired at the head of one of the btlllB, and hit 
hiia in the neck; Knorr Idlied a young one, which was 
pushed off in the hasty scramble and sank ; while I 
planted a minie-hall somewhere in the head of the other 
bull and diew from hira a most ftightful bellow, ^ — louder, 
I venture to say, than ever came from wild hull of Bashan. 
When he rolled over into the water, which he did with 
a splash that sent the spray flying all over us, he almost 
touched the bows of the boat and gave Miller a good 
opportunity to get in his haiiioon, which he did in capitiil 
style. 

The alarmed herd seemed to make straight for the 
bottom, and the line spun out over the gunwale at a 
fearful pace ; but having several coils in the boat, the end 
was not reached before the animals began to rise, and wo 
took in the slack and got ready for what was to follow. 
Tho strain of the line whipped tho boat around among 
some loose fragments of ice, and the line having fouled 
among it, we should have been in great jeopardy had not 
one of the sailors prompliy- sprung out, cleared the line, 
and defended the bosti 
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In a few minutes the whole herd appeared at the surfiEU^e, 
about fifty yanla away fioin us, the liarpooned animal 
btdng amoug them. Millor hold fast to his line, and the 
boat was started with a rush. The coming up of the herd 
was tho Bignal for a scene which baffles description. They 
uttered one wild concerted shriek, as if an agonized call 
for help; and then tho air was filled with answering 
shrieks. Tho "huk! huk! huk !" of the wounded bulls 
seemed t<j find an echo everywhere, a« the cry was taken 
up and jiaased along from floe to floe, like the bugle-blast 
jjasaed from squadron t<j squadron along a line of battle ; 
and down from every piece of ice plunged the startled 
beasts, as quickly as the sailor drops from his hammock 
when the long-roll beats to quarters. With their ugly 
heads just above the water, and with mouths wide open, 
belching forth the dismal "huk I huk 1 huk!" they came 
tearing toward tho boat. 

In a few moments we wore completely sm-rounded, and 
the numbers kept multiplying with astonishing rapidity. 
The water soon became alive and black with thom. 

They seemed at first to be frightened and irresolute, 
and for a time it did not seem that they meditated 
miachief ; but this pleasing prospect was soon dissipated, 
and wo wore forced to Irwtk well to our safety. 

That they metlitatod an attack there could no longer be 
a doubt. To escape tho onslaught was impossible. We 
had raised a hornet's nest about our ears in a most 
astoniehingly short spaco of time, and we must do the 
best we could. Even tho wounded animal to which we 
were fast turned ujjou ns, and we became the focus of at 
least a thousand gaping, bellowing mouths. 

It seemed to be tho purpose of the walrus to get their 
tusks over the gunwale of tho boat, and it was evident 
that, in the event of ono sucli monster hooking on to ns, 
the boat would be turn in pieces, and we would be left 
£oatiHg in tho eea helpless. Wo had good motive there- 
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ore to lo active. Miller plied his bnco from the bows, 
and gavo many a sorious wound. Tho inou piisbed back 
the onset with thoir oars, whilo Kuoit, Jensciu, and myselt' 
loaded and fired our riiles aa rapidly as wo could. Several 
times wo wore in groat jeopardy, but tho timely thrust ot 
an oar, or the lauce, or a bullet saved us. Once I thought 
we were Biirely gone. I had iired, and was hastening to 
load; a wieked-lookiug brutj was niiikiug at us, awl it 

■ eeemcd probable that ho would bo upon ns. I Bt<ipped 
loading, and wa.s preparing to cram my rifle down luB 
throat, when Knorr, who had got ready his weapon, sent 
a fatal shot into his head. Agaiu, an inuuonso animal, 
the largest that I liad ever seen and with tusks apparently 
three feet long, was observed to be making his way 
through the herd with month wide open, bello^\'ing dread- 
^^— fully. I was now as before busy loading ; Knorr and 
^P Jensen had jiist diseharged their pieces, aud the men were 
well engaged with their oars. It was a critical moment, 
but, happily, I was in tiiuc. Tho monster, his head high 
above the boat, was within two feet of tlie giuiwale, when I 
raised my piece and fii-ed into bis mouth. Tho discharge 
killed liim instantly, aud ho went down like a stone. 

This ended the fray. I know not why, but the whole 
herd seemed suddenly to tolce alarm, and all dove down 
with a tremendous splash almost at the same instant. 
Whou they came up again, still shrieking as before, they 
were some distance from us, their heads aU now pointed 
seaward, making from us as fast as they uould go, theii* 
cries gro^nng more and more faint as they retreated in 
the distance, 

We must have killed at least a dozen, and mortally 
wounded as many more. Tho water was in places red 
with blood, and several half dead and dying animals lay 
floating about us. The bull to which wo were made fast 
pulled away with all his might after the retreating herd, 
but his strength 6.t>u became cidiaustcd ; and, as his 
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speed Blackened, we managed to haul in tlie line, and 
finally approached him so nearly that our rifle balls took 
effect, and Miller at length gave him the cowp de gr&ee 
with his lance. We then drew him to the nearest piece 
of ice, and I had soon a fine specimen to add to my 
Natural History collections. Of the others we secured 
only one ; the rest had died and sunk before we reached 
them. 

I have never before regarded the walrus as a really 
ibrmidable animal; but this contest convinces me that 
I have done their courage great injustice. They are 
full of fight ; and, had we not been very active and self- 
possessed, our boat would have been torn to pieces, and 
we either drowned or killed. A more fierce attack than 
that which they made upon us could hardly be imi^ined, 
and a more formidable-looking enemy than one of these 
huge monsters, with his immense tusks and bellowing 
throat, would be difficult to find. Next time I try them 
I will arm my boat's crew with lances. The rifle is a 
poor reliance, and, but for the oars, the herd would have 
been on top of us at any time. 

July 4th. 

The " glorious Fourth " gives us a sorry greeting — rain 
and hail and snow are unusual accompaniments to this 
national holiday. The thermometer has gone down almost 
to the freezing point ; but, nevertheless, we have fired our 
salute, and have displayed our bunting, as in duty bound. 
Thanks to the hunters, we have had a good dinner of 
venison and birds, winding up with a cochlearia salad ; 
and if we lacked the oration, wo did not the less turn our 
thoughts to the ever dear land whore all are gay — all 
alike forgetting for the time their differences of party 
creeds and party interests, unite together under the 
nation's broad banner, to hail the returning dawn of its 

■*^derfiil career, and to drink bumpers to fraternal 
^ " "'■leas tlie SlojX 
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July 7tli. 
I havu bcon up |^to Littkiton Island for tlireo days, 
TTOtching tho ico, huuting, etc. We caught onotlier 
walrus and had another fight, hut this time we had fewer 
enemies, and drovo them off very quioldy. 

Littleton and McGai-y Islands are literally swarming 
with birds, cliiefly eidoi'-diicks and burgomasters. There 
was no end to tho miinher that oonld have been shot. The 
eggs have nearly all chicks in them, hut fortimately we 
have already collected fi'om the islaudB of tlio harbour a 
good supply. I foimd a flock of brant-goose, but could 
not discover their nests. Tho burgomaater- gulls arc very 
numerous, but there were no ivory or other gulls, as I 
had hoped to find. They do not appear to come so far 
north. 

The open water has made still fmiher injoads upon the 
I ice. Tho islands are all now in the open t5ea, and it is 
hut a few rods from the ship to its margin. The ico fitill 
clings tightly to the schooner, notwithstanding all our 
•efforts to free Ler. In anticipation of a southerly swell 
Betting into the harbour and breaking tho ice, I have had 
the men at work for several days sawing a crack across 
tlio barbonr from the vessel's forefoot in the one direction, 
and from tho stem post in the other. The ico is now only 
4} feet thielc 

Tho sails are all bent on, tho hawsers arc brought on 
board, our depot ashore is completed, and we are ready 
for any fortune. If blown with the ico out to sea, wo aro 
fully prepared. 

Upon the kill top of the north side of tlio hoi-bour we 
have constructed a cairn, and under it I have deposited a 
brief record of tho voyage. Tho Observatory I leave 
standing, and Kalutunah engages that tho Esquimaux ^vill 
not disturb it during my absence. All of them who have 
been here aro so amply enriched that I think I ought to 
rely upon their good faith ; yet tho wood will bo valuable 
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to them, and these poor savages are not the only people 
who find it hard to resist temptation. 

July 9tli, 
I have paid another visit to Chester Valley, and have 
bade adieu to " Brother John." If the latter contiuaes 
to grow until I come again, the stakes which I have stuck 
into its back wiU show some useful results. The valley 
was clothed in the full robes of summer. The green 
slopes were sparkling with flowers, and the ice had wholly 
disappeared from Alida Lake. Jensen shot some birds 
and tried hard to catch a deer, and while thus engaged I 
secured a yellow-winged butterfly, and — who would believe 
it ? a mosquito. And these I add to an entomological col- 
lection which already nimibers ten moths, three spiders, 
two humble-bees, and two flies — a pretty good proportion 
of the genus Inaecta for this latitude, 78° 17' N., longitude 
73° W. 

July 10th. 
A heavy swell is setting into the harbour from the 
south-west. There has evidently been a strong southerly 
wind outside, although it has been blowing but lightly 
here. The ice has been breaking up through the day, 
and crack after crack is opening across the harbour. 
If it lasts twelve hours longer we will be liberated. 
It is a sort of crisis, and may be a dangerous one. 
The crashing of the ice is perfectly frightfoL The 
schooner still holds fast in her cradle. 

July 11th. 

We have passed through a day of much excitement, 
and are yet not free from it. The seas continuing to 
roll in, more cracks opened across the harbour, until the 
swell at length reached the vessel. Late this afternoon, 
after more than thirty-six hours of suspense, the ice 
opened close beside us, and after a few minutes another 
split came diagonally across the vessel. This was what 
I had feared, and itviaa \.o ^xesevi\. Vt Kica.H.Wiad sawed 
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across the Iiarbour. Tho ico was, however, quickly 
loosened from tlie bows, bnt held by the stern, and the 
wrenches given the schooner by tlie first few movements 
made every timber of her fiiirly creak again ; but finally 
the sawod crack came to tho rescue, and, separating a 
little, tho schooner gave a lurch to port, which loosened 
the ice from under the counter, and wo were really afloat 
but grinding most uncomfortably, and are grinding still. 

.Tuly 12tli. 
Tho swell hau Rubsided, tLe storm clouds have cleared 
away, and the tide is scattering the ice out over the sea. 
We are fairly and truly afloat, and once more cannot 
leave the deck without a boat. It is just ten months 
to a day since wo were locked up, during which time our 
little craft has been a house rather thnn a ship. We are 
glad to feel again the motion, of the sea ; and " man tho 
boat " seems a novel order to give when one wants to go 
ashore. We await only a wind to send us to sea. 



July 13tlj. 
Still calm, and we oi-e lying quietly among the ice 
which BO lately held us prisoners. I have been ashore, 
taking leave of my friends the Esquimaux. They havo 
pitched their tents near by, nud, poor fellows ! I am truly 
tiorry to leave them. Thoy have all been faithful, each 
in his way, and they have done me most important service. 
The alacrity with which they have placed their dogs at 
my disposal (and without these dogs I could havo done 
absolutely nothing) is the strongest proof tliat they could 
give mo of their devotion and regard ; for their dogs are 
to them invaluable treasures, without wJiich they have no 
security against want and starvation, to themselves and 
their wives an*! children. True, I havo done them 
some good, and havo given thom presents of groat value, 
yet nothing cjin supply the placo of a lost dog ; and out 
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of all that I obtained from them, there^were but two 
aniroals that Btirvived the hardships of my spring journey. 
These I have returned to their original owners. I have 
given them high hopes of my speedy return, and in this 
prospect they appear to take consolation. 

It is sad to reflect upon the future of these strange 
people ; and yet they contemplate a fate which they view 
as inevitable, with an air of indifference difficult to com- 
prehend. The only person who seemed seriously to feel 
any pang at the prospect of the desolation which will soon 
come over the villages, is Kalutunah. This singular 
being — a mixture of seriousness, good-natnre,'and intelli- 
gence — seems truly to take pride in the traditions of his 
race, and to be really pained at the prospect of their 
downfall. When I took his hand to-day and told him 
that I would not come ashore any more, the^tears actually 
started to his' eyes, and I was much touched with .his 
earnest words — it was almost an entreaty — " Come back 
and save us." Save them I would and will, if I am 
spared to return ; and I am quite sure that upon no 
beings in the whole wide world could Christian love and 
Christian charity more worthily fall. 

July 14th. 
Moving out to sea xmder full sail, with a light wind 
from the eastward. We make little progress, but are 
able to pick our way among the loose ice. As we pass 
along, I see shoals of old tin cans, dead dogs, piles 
of ashes, and other debris of the winter, floating on 
ice-rafts upon the sea — relics of the ten months which 
are gone, with all its dreary and all its pleasant memories. 
As I retreated from the deck, I saw the Esquimaux 
standing on the beach, gazing after us ; the little white 
Observatory grew dim in the distance ; and I have come 
below with a kindly " Adieu, Port Foulke," lingering on 
lip. 
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CHArTER XXXVII. 

jlHE Bcliooner glided gently out to eea, but tJio 

wind Boon died away and the current carried 

us iowa into tbo lower bay, where we moored 

to a berg, and I went ashore luid got Bome 

good pLotograplis of Little Julia's Glen and Fall, 

Sonntag's Monument, Crystal Palace Glacier, and Cape 

Alexander. 

Although doubtful as to the prosptxst ahead, I was 
detcnuiued not to quit the field without making another 
attemjit to reach the west coast and endeavour to obtain 
some further information that might be of service to mo 
in the future. I bad still a vague hope that, oven with 
my crippled vessel, eonie such good prospect might open 
before me as would justify mc in remaining. Accordingly, 
as soon as the wind came, we cast off from the friendly 
berg, and held once more for Capo Isabella. The wind 
rose to a frefih breeze as we crawled away fi'om tho land, 
and the schooner, as if rejoiced at her newly-acquirod 
freedom, bounded over the waters with her old swiftness. 
But. unhappily, a heavy pack lay in our course, through 
which, had tho schooner been strong, a passage might 
have been forced ; but as it could not bo done without 
frequent collisions with the ice, the intention was not 
entertained. Tho pack was not moro than ten miles 
fi"om the Greenland shore, and I therefore put back to 
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Littleton Island, and from that point watcbed the move- 
ments of the ice. 

We found a convenient anchorage between Littleton 
and McGary Islands, and we reached it just in time ; for 
a severe gale, with thick snow, set in from the northward 
as I had anticipated &om the appearance of the sky, and 
held for several days. Meanwhile the people amnsed 
themselves with hunting. A herd of deer was discovered 
on Littleton Island, and the walrus were very nnmerons. 
Foot of the latter were captured, — this time, however, not 
from a boat, but by Hans, in the true Esquimau style. 
They came along the shore in great numbers, lying upon 
the beach in the sun, where Hans approached them 
stealthily, and got fast to them one by one with his 
harpoon. The line being secured to a rock, the animals 
were held until they were exhausted, and then drawn in, 
when they soon became a prey to the rifles. Wishing to 
obtain a young one for a specimen, I joined the hunters ; 
and, selecting from the herd which lay upon the rocks 
one to suit my purposes, I fired upon and killed it. The 
others plunged quickly into the water. The mother of 
the dead calf was the l&st to leave the rock, and seemed to 
do so very reluctantly. In a few moments she came to 
the surface, and, wheeling around, discovered the young 
one still lying upon the rock. Finding that it did not 
answer to her cries, she rushed frantically into the face of 
danger, and in full view of the cause of her woes (for I 
had approached very near the spot) the unhappy creature, 
intent only upon rescuing her offepring, drew herself out 
of the water, crying piteously all the while, and, crawling 
around it, pushed it before her into the sea. I endeavoured 
first to frighten her ofi", and then tried to arrest her, and 
save my specimen, with a fresh buUet ; but aU to no 
effect. Although badly wounded, she succeeded in her 
purpose, and, falling upon the dead calf with her breast, 
carried it down mtio. Yvet, «.Avd. I saw them no more. I 
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mvo never seeu n stronger or more toiicliing iiistauco of 
the devotion of mother to its 3'(nuig, luiiong dunib animals, 
and it came from a qtiai'ter wholly unexpected. 

Having leisure while the Buow-Btorm lasted, I T\'ent up 
to Oaii'iL Point to see how tlie ice appeared from that 
place. After <vaiting there for a day, the atmosphere 
cleared up, and I could see with much distinctness to 
Oape Isahella. The line of the solid ice extended in a 
somewhat irregular curve up the Sound from that cajie to 
a few miles above Cairn Point. The Bea thence down 
into the North Water was filled with a loose pack. 

The day after my retui'n we put to sea. ITio pack 
lieing now nrach scattered, we entered it and penetrated to 
tho margin of the fast ice without difficulty, In two days 
we reached the coast near Gale Poiut, about ten miles 
below Capo Isabella. Thence to tho capo I went in a 
■whale-boat ; but the cape itself could not bo passed ; so 
wo hauled into the first convenient bight, and climbed the 
hill. The view convinced me, if I was not convinced 
already, of the folly of attempting anything further with 
the schooner. I no longer hesitated, even in thought. 
My opinions were thus recortled at the time : — 

" I am fully persuaded, if there still remained a linger- 
ing doubt, of the correctness of my docisiou to return 
home, and come out next year strengthened and refitted 
with steam. If my impulses lead me to try conclusions 
once more with tho ice, my jmlgmcut convinces ma that it 
would be at the risk of everything. As well use a 
Uudson-river steamboat for a battering-ram as this 
schooner, with her weakened bows, to encounter the 
Smith Sound ice, 

" I have secured the following important advantages for 
the futuro, and, with these I must, perforce, rest satisfied, 
for tho present : — 

•' 1. I have brought my party through without sickness, 
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and hare thus shown that the Arctic winter of itself breeds 
neither scurvy nor discontent. 

" 2. I have shown that men may subsist themselyes in 
Smith Sound independent of support from home. 

" 3. That a self-sustaining colony may be established a^ 
Port Fonlke, and be made the basis of an extended ex- 
ploration. 

" 4. That the exploration of this entire region is practi- 
cable from Port Foulke, — having from that starting-point 
pushed my discoveries much beyond those of my prede- 
cessors, without any second party in the field to co-operate 
with me, and under the most adverse circumstances. 

" 5. That, with a reasonable degree of certainty, it is 
shown that, with a strong vessel, Smith Sound may be 
navigated and the open sea reached beyond it. 

" 6. I have shown that the open sea exists. 

"And now, having proven this much, I shall return to 
Boston, repair the schooner, get a small steamer, and come 
back as early next spring as I can. The schooner I will 
leave at Port Foulke; and, remaining there only long 
enough to see the machinery set in motion for starting the 
hunt, collecting the Esquimaux, and establishing the dis- 
cipline of the colony, I will seek Cape Isabella, and thence 
steam northward by the route already designated. If I 
cannot reach the open sea in one season, I may the next ; 
in any event, I shall always have at Port Foulke a produc- 
tive source of food and furs, and a vessel to carry them to 
Capo Isabella, upon which I may fall back ; and if I need 
dogs, they will be reared at the colony in any numbers 
that may be required. Besides, if in this exploration I 
should be deficient in means, and the expedition should be 
hereafter loft entirely to its own resources, a suf&cient 
profit may bo made out of the colony in oils, furs, walrus 
ivory, eider down, etc., to pay at least a very considerable 
proportion of the wages of the employes, beside subsisting 
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I tLem. TLe whole region around Port Foullte is teeming 
■with iiuiiual life, and one good hunter could feed twenty 
mouths. Both my wititer aud summer exj)ei-ience proves 
the correctness of this opinion. The sea ohounds in 
walrus, seal, nnrwhal, and white whale ; the laud in rein- 
deer and foxes ; the islands and the cliffs, in summer, 
Bwarm with birds ; and the ice is the roaming-ground of 
the bears." 

Thus much for the futm'e; let me now come back to 
the present. 

Diglofleld has very correctly exhibited the expansion of 
Smith Sound, na I have had most excellent opportunity 
for observing, both in my passage over, and from Capo 
Isabella. He hiiB placed some of the capes too far north, 
and his local attraction, probably, has caused n slight error 
in tlie axis of the Souud. His Victoria Head is the eastern 
cape of my Bache Island, and his Cape Albert is the 
eastern capo of Henry Island. 

The view up the Sound from Capo Isabella was truly 
magnificent. The darlt, wall-sided coast, rendered more 
dark in appearance by the contrast with the immenso 
cloak of whiteness that lay above it, was relieved by 
numerous glaciers, which pour through the valleys to tlio 
Boa. The invr tie glace is of great extent, and, rising much 
more rapidly and being more brtdcen, gives a picturesq^uo 
effect not belonging to the Greenland side, aud adds much 
to the grandeur of its appearance. Tlie mountains ai-e 
lofty, and are everywhere uniformly covered with ico and 
enow ; and the glacier streams which descend to the sea 
I convey the impression almost as if there had once been a 
vast lake on the motrntain-top, from which the overflowing 
waters, pouiing doi^'n every valley, had been suddenly 
I congealed. 

Off Cape Sabine there are two islands, which I name 
Brevoort and StaUmecht ; and another, midway botwoon 
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them and Wade Point, which I name Leconte. A deep 
inlet rnnning parallel with the Cadogen Inlet of Captain 
Inglefield, fringed all aromid with glaciers set into the 
dark rocks like brilliants into a groundwork of jet, opens 
between Wade Point and Gape Isabella. I leave the 
naming of it until I see whether Inglefield has not a baj 
set down there, as I have not with me the of&cial map of 
his explorations. 

Gape Isabella is a ragged mass of Plutonic rock, and 
looks as if it had been turned out of Nature's laboratory 
unfinished and pushed up from the sea while it was yet 
hot, to crack and crumble to pieces in the cold air. Its 
surface is barren to the last degree ; immense chasms or 
canons cross it in all directions, in which there was not 
the remotest trace of vegetation, — great yawning depths 
with jagged beds and crumbling sides, — sunless as the 
Cimerian caverns of Avemus. 

As I clambered over crag after crag, I thought that I 
had not in the summer-time anywhere lit upon a place so 
devoid of life ; but, as if to compensate for this barrenness, 
or through some freak of Nature, a charming cup-like 
valley nestled among the forbidding hills, and upon it I 
stumbled suddenly. Balboa could hardly have been more 
surprised when he climbed the hills of Darien and first 
saw the Pacific Ocean. It was truly a " Diamond of the 
Desert," and the little hermitage in the wilderness of 
Engedi was not a more pleasing sight to the Enight of 
tiie Gouchant Leopard than was this to me. 

The few hardy plants which I had found in all other 
localities had failed to find a lodgment upon the craggy 
slopes of this rough cape, and the rocks stood up in naked 
barrenness, without the little fringe of vegetation which 
usually girdles them elsewhere ; but down into this valley 
the seeds of life had been wafted; the grass and moss 
clothed it with green; and the poppies and buttercups 
sprinkled it over with leaves of gold. In its centre re- 
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posed a libtlo sparkling lake, like a diamond in an emerald 
setting — a little " cliaa-med sea," truly, 

"Girt by mountaiiis wild and lioary ;" 

and weird and wonderful as any that ever famished theme 
for I^orland legend. 

From the luwer nmrgiii of this lake a stream rushed in 
a series of cascades through a deep gorge to the sea, and 
fi'om the valley a number «f little rivulets gurgled among 
the stones, or wound gently thi'ough the soft moss-beds. 
Ti'acing one of these to its source, I came upon a glen 
which was terminated ahruptly by a glacier, appearing at 
a little distanco like a draped cui-tain uf white satin drawn 
across the narrow passage, as if to screen some sacred 
chamber of the hills. Ks I approached nearer this white 
curtain assumed more solid shape, and I observed that a 
multitude of bright fountains fluttered over it. Near its 
centre a narrow Gothic archway led into a spacious grotto 
iillod with a soft cerulean light, fretted with pendimts of 
most fantastic shape and of rare transparency, which were 
reflected, as in a silver miiTor, on the still eurface of a 
limpid pool, fi-om which gushed forth a crystal rivulet, 
pure and sparkling as the cypress-embowered waters that 
laved tho virgin limbs of the huntress-queen. 

While peering into the deep recesses of this wonderful 
cave, BO chajste and exquisite, where solitude appeared to 
dwell alono and undisturbed except by the soft music of 
str-eams, I became suddenly conscious of having been 
enticed into danger, Actoeou-likc, unawares. A mass of 
ice broke from the glacier front and, splitting into numer- 
ous fragments, the shower come crushing down upon the 
rocks and in the water near me, and sent me flying pre- 
cipitately and with my curiosity still unsatisfied. 

Retuxniug to tho lake, I followed around its green 
border, plucking, as I wont, a nosegay of bright flowers, 
which have so ploasiug an association that they will not 
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find place in the "botanical collectionB," bat, rather, in 
another collection, — mementos, if less prized, more 
cherished ; and the recollection which I shall carry mth 
me of this charming raUey, and the silTcry lake, and the 
gashing rimlets, and the grottoed glacier, will be enhanced 
when I name them in remembrance of the fairest forms that 
ever flitted across the memory of storm-beaten traveller, 
and the fairest fingers that ever tamed Afghan wool into 
a cunning device to brighten the light of a dingy cabin I 

Upon going ashore at Gale Point, I discovered traces of 
Esqaimaax much more recent than those at Goold Bay 
and other places on the shores of Grinnell Land. Indeed 
they were of sach a character as to caase me strongly to 
snspect (hat the shore is at present inhabited. The clifis 
are composed of a dark sandstone which, to the northward 
of the Point, breaks suddenly away into a broad plain that 
slopes gently down to the water's edge. This plain is 
about five miles wide, and is bounded at the north much 
as at the south, by lofty cliffs, which rise above the primi- 
tive rocks back of Gape Isabella. The plain was com- 
posed of loose shingle, covered over in many places with 
large patches of green, through which flowed a number of 
broad streams of water. These streams sprang from the 
front of a glacier which bulged down the valley from the 
vner de glace. It was about four miles from the sea, and 
bounded the green and stony slope vnth a great white wall 
several hundred feet high, above which the snow-covered 
steep of the mer de glace led the eye away up to the bald 
summits of the distant mountains. As I looked up at 
this immense stream of ice it seemed as if a dozen Niagaras 
had been bounding together into the valley and were 
frozen in their fall, and the discharging waters of the 
river below had dried up, and flowers bloomed in the 
river-bed. My journal compares it to a huge white sheet, 
■"•nng upon a cord sttetckeA. iioisi. Qli€ to cliff. 




CHAPTEK XXXVin. 

HE ice coming in at Icngtli with an castorly win<l, 
autl btiiiig uuablo to fiud any harbour (Cadogen 
lulet was completely filled with ico), we had no 
alternative but to stand away to tlio south ; and 
this we did at a forttmnte moment, for the ico crowded in 
against the shore with great rapidity ; and, had wo waited 
longer, we should have been unable to escape, and would 
have been driven upon the beach by the irresistible pack. 
We carried the wind along with us dowJi the coast until 
we reached below Talbot Inlet, when wo came npon a heavy 
pack, and held our course for Whale Sound, which I waa 
desirous of exploring. Passing close to the land, I had 
an excellent opportunity for observing tbo coast and per- 
fecting the chart, especially of Cadogen and Talbot 
Inlets, both of which were traced around their entire 
circuit. The coast is everywhere bristling with glaciers. 
A largo island lies below Talbot Inlot, insido of the 
Mittio Island of Captain Ingleficld, and not before laid 
down. 

Skirting the northern margin of the ice, wo made a 
couiso to tho north-eastward, across the North Water, 
through one of tho most charming days that I have spent 
Tinder the Arctic skies. There was but tho feeblest 
" cat's-paw " to rufflo tho sea, and wo glided on our way 
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over tlxe still waters throngh a bright sunsliinc. The 
was Btuddod all <j7or with glittering icebergs auJ hits of 
old floes, and hero and there a small Btreak of ice which 
had bocomo detached from the imck. The boasts of the 
Bca and the fowls of the air gathered around us, and tho 
niotiunloss water and the quiet atmosphero were alive. 
The walrus came snorting and bellowing through the sea 
as if to have a look at ns ; the seals in great numbers were 
continually putting up thoii' cunning heads all around the 
vessel ; the narwhal in largo schools, " blowing " lazily, 
thrust their horns out of the sea, and their dappled bodies 
followed after with a graceful curve, as if they enjoyed the 
BunshiBo and wore loath to quit it ; grout niunbers of 
white whale darttsl past lis ; the air and the icebergs 
swarmed with gulls; and floclts of ducks aud aiiks were 
flying over us all the tiiuo. I sat upon the dock much of 
the day, trying, with indifferent Buccess, to convey to my 
portfolio the exquisite green tints of the ico which di-ifted 
past UB, and watching a most singular phenomenon in the 
heavens. Those Arctic skies do sometimes play fantastic 
tricks, and on no occasion have I witnessed the exhibition 
to such perfection. The atmosphere had a rare softness, 
and throughout almost the entire day there was visible a 
moat remarkable mirage or refraction, — an event of very 
frequent occurrence during the calm days of the Arctic 
summer. The entire horizon was lifting and doubling 
itself continually, and objects at a greiit distance beyond 
it rose as if by strange enchantment and stood suspended 
in the air, changing shape with each changing moment. 
Distant icebergs and floating ice-field.s, and coast-lines 
and mountains were thus brought into view ; sometimen 
preserving for a moment their natural shapes, then widening 
or lengthening, rising and falling as the wind fluttered or 
fell calm over the sea. The changes were as various as 
the dissolving images of a kaleidoscope, and every form of 
which tho imaginfttioii COTiii cfifocftivo stood out against 
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tha sky. At ons mamant a sharp spire, tlie prolongsd 
imagj of a, cllstant mountain-pijak, would slioat up; and 
this would fivshiou itself into a cross, or a spear, or a 
humiu form, aal would then, die away, to ba replaced by 
an icjbarg which appuired as a castlo Btaading upon the 
summit of a hill, and tha ice-fi.t)Ids comiug up with it 
flaaked it ou either side, eoomiug at trao mamaut like a 
plain dotted with troo3 and auimals; again, as rugged 
inauntaing ; and thon, breaking up after a while, disclosing 
a long lins of baars and doga and birda and mon dancing 
in the air, and skipping from the sua to tho skies. To 
picture this straago kx'Oc*'''''^!'^ wore an impossible task. 
Thsre was no end to tho farms which appeared every 
instant, melting intt> other fihayas as suddonly. For 
hours wo watched the " iasabsta ntial pageant," until a 
wind from the north ruffled the sea; when^ with its first 
breath, tho whole scene melted away as quickly afs tho 
"baselese fabric" of Prosporo'e "vision;" and from 
watching these dissolving images, and wooing the soft air, 
we wore, in a couplo of hours, tluraahing to windward 
through a fierce storm of rain and hail, under close-reefed 
sails. 

We had some ugly knockiug about and some nai-row 
escapes in the thick atmosphere, before we reached Whale 
Sound. A heavy pack, apparently hanging upon the 
Corey Islands, droVe us far up the North Water ; and, to 
get to our destination, we were obliged to hold in close to 
Hakluyt Island. Hero the air having fallen calm, I pulled 
ashore ; and, whcH we set out to return, we found our- 
selves enveloped in a fog which caused us some alarm. 
Observing its approach, we pulled to catch the schooner 
before the dark em-tain closed upon us, but were overtaken 
when almost a mile away. Having no compass we 
became totally ignorant of which way to steer; ami, 
although we heard the ship's bell and an occasional 
discharge of gims to attract oui- attention, yet, so deccp- 
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tivc is the ear whcro tho oyo is not concerned in giudiug 
it, that no two of ns cuiught tho Bound fiom thu Baiue 
dii-ection; so wc lay on our oars, and trusted to fortune. 
After a while, a light yrind spning up ; and the schooner, 
gotting imdcr way, by tho merest chance bore right upon 
us, and came so suddenly in view out of the dark vapours 
that wo had like to havo Loeu run down hcforo wo could 
get headway on tho boat. 

Wo had much difficulty, owing to tho fogs, cuiTcnt, and 
icebergs, in getting up Whale Sound ; but, after much 
patient perseverance, wo aixivod at length in Bardcn Bay, 
and camo to anchor off the native settlement of Netlik. 

Tho Bcttlomont was found to bo deserted. Tho fog 
lifting ncjct day, disclosing much heavy ice, among which 
it would be dangerous to trust the schooner, I took a 
whale-boat and xmllcd up the Sound. 

The Sound narrows steadily until a few miles beyond 
Barden Bay, where the coasts run parallel until the 
waters temiinato in a deep bay or gulf, to which I gave 
the name of the enterprising navigator, Captain Inglefield, 
who first passed tho entrance to it. Tho coast on the 
north sido runs much further south than appears on the 
old charts ; and two conspicaous headlands, which Ingle- 
field mistook for islands, I havo designated on my chart 
by the names which tho supposed islands have on his. A 
cluster of islands at the farther end of the guK I called 
Harvard Islands, in remembrance of the University at 
Cambridgo, to members of whoso faculty I am indebted 
for many com-teous attentions whilo fitting out in Bosttm ; 
and a range of noble mountains which rise from the head 
of the gulf and mlh stately dignity overlook tho broad 
mar de qla/^e, holding the vast ice-flood in check, I named 
the Cambridge Hills. 

On the south sido of the Soxmd, toward which the Har- 
vard Islands seem to trend, there are two prominent capos 
Tviicli I named rcB^ttC.\vje\.^ d'a.-^ "Siwaka and Cape 
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Lincoln ;* wbilo two deep bays are designated as Cope's 
Bay and HarriBou Bay. Anotker, oa tlio uortli side, I 
callocl Armsliy Bay. 

I liad to regret tliat I could not teaclr the further oud 
of tlie gulf. The iee for about twenty miles remained 
quite solid and impenetrable, bo tliat I was obliged to draw 
back. Skirting along tho sonthern coast wo came ui)on 
tlio village of Itcplik and found it inhabited by about thirty 
people. They woro living in seal-sldn tents, three in 
niuubor, and were overjoyed to see us. Near by, there was 
fi rookery of auks similar to that near Port Foulke, which, 
together with tlio seal and walrus that woro observed to be 
very numerous in all parts of tho Sound, furnished them 
ample subsistence. There wore in all nine families, but 
there was no family that consisted of more than four 
persons, — tho iiarents and two children. The largest 
family that I have seen among them was that of Kalutu- 
nah. Hans told me of several families of throe children ; 
and Tattarat, now a lonely widower, lives on Northumber- 
land Island, near tho auk-hill of that place, with three 
orphans ; and his wife boro him a fourth, which disa].>- 
peared in eomo mysterious manner soon after its mother 
died and while it was yet a babe at the breast. 

With the aid of Hans, I endeavoured to get at a correct 
estimate of the whole tribe, and, commencing with Cape 
York, took down their names. In this community there 
can be no domestic secrets, and everybody knows all about 
everybody else's business, — where they go for tho smnmer, 
and what luck they have had in hunting, — and talk and 
gossip about it and about each other just as if they were 
civilized beings, having good names to pick to pieces. 
Bat I strongly suspect that Hans grew tired of my 
questioning and cross-questioning, and stopped short at 

• In honour of His ExoellencT N. P. Banks, Governor of Massa- 
chosctta, rini] of His Honour F. W. Lincoln, Mayor of Bostou,at tho 
time of my sailing, in 1860. 
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Beventy-two. I liavo good reason to boUevo, however, 
tlint tlio tribe numbera moro nearly one handred. I 
obtained n complete list tjf tho deaths which had taken 
place since Dr. Kane loft thorn, in 1855. They amounted 
to tliirty-fonr ; and, during that time, there had been only 
nineteen birthi?. 

Their maniage engagements arc, of necessity, mere 
matterH of convenienco. Tlieir ciiatoms allow of a plunility 
of wives ; but among this tribe, even if there were 
HuflScient women, no hunter probably could support two 
families. Tho marriage arrangemeut is made by tho 
parents, and the parties are fitted to each other as their 
ages best suit. When a boy coraos of age, he mari-ies tho 
fii-st girl of suitable years. There is no marriage cere- 
mony fm'ther than that the boy is required to carry otf 
hifl bride by main force ; for, even among those blubber- 
eating people, tho woman only saves her motlesty by a 
eham resistaxice, although she know8 yeara beforehand 
that her destiuy is sealed and tliat she is to become tho 
ivife of the man from whose embraces, when tho nuptial 
day comes, she is obliged by tho inexorable law of public 
opinion to free hovself if possible, by kicking and scream- 
ing with might and main until she is safely landed in tho 
hat of her future lord, when she gives up the combat very 
choerfally and takes poBsesfiion of her now abode. Tho 
betrothal often takes place at a very early period of lifu 
and at very diiisimiiar ages. A bright-looking hoy named 
Arko, which moans " Tho spear thrower," who is not over 
twelve years of age, is engaged to a girl certainly of 
twenty, named Eartak, " The girl with the large breasts." 
Why was this? I inquired, "There is no other woman 
for him." I thought he looked i-ather dubious'of his future 
matrimonial prospects when I askt^l him how soon he pro- 
posed to carry off this big-breasted bride. Two others, 
H'Lom I judged to be about ten years each, were to be 
"larj'ied in thiB roinwiliie t\.^\e «.% ft^iou ss the lover bad 
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"cftuglit liiB first seal. This, I was told, is tlio test of man- 
hood aud mnturiij. 

I talkod to tho oldest liiintor of tho tribe, an aucient, 
patriarchnl-hxjking individual named Kesarsoak, — " Ho of 
the wliito hairs," — about tho future of tho tribe. The pro- 
spect to him was tlic same ai? to Kalutuiiah, — '' Our 
peoplo have but a few raoro Buns to livo !'* Would they 
all como up to Etah if I slionld rotum, and stay there, and 
bring gima aud hunters ? His answer was a prompt, •* Yos." 
Ho told mo, as Kalutimah had dono before, that Etah was 
the best hunting-placo on the coast, only tho ice broke up 
BO soon aud was always dangerous ; while Whalo Sound 
was frozen during nearly all the year, and gave tho 
hunters gi-eater secm'ity. 

After returning to tho seiiooner, I pulled up into 
Barden Bay, taking with me the magnetic and surveying 
uistrumonta and facilitieH for completing my botanical 
aud other collections, and for photographing the iiue 
scenery of tho bay. Landing on its north shore, we 
found the hiil-sido covered in many places witli a richer 
groeu sward than I had ever seen north of Upcrnavik, 
except onco on a former occasion at Northmnburland 
Island. The slopo was girdled with tho same tall cliiS* 
which eveiywhore meet the eye along this coast ; and tlia 
same sinumer streatas of melted snow tumbled over thora 
and domi tho slopo from the mountain sides. Tlio day 
wa,s (jnito calm and the sky almost clomlleBS. The sun 
shone broadly upon ns, and the temperature was 51°. 
Immense schools of whales and walrus, with an occa- 
sional seal, wero sporting in the water ; flocks of sea- 
fowl went careering about the icebergs and tlirough 
tho air, and myriads of butterflies fluttered among tho 
flowers; whilo from tho opposite eido of tho bay an 
immense glacier,* whoso face was alniost bvuied in the 
sea, carriwl tho eye along a broad and winding valley, up 
steps of ice of giant height, and over smooth plains of 

* I have Dfluied this glftciet iaTaoTVCfva csl'StcSssaKi'^^si^'^T''^*'^- 
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whiteness, around tho base of the hills, until at length 
tho slojHJ pit-rood the very cluuJs, an J, rcappcai'iug al>ovu 
the curling vapours, was lost in tho Lluo canopy of tho 
heavens. 

Three glaciors were visible from my point of observa- 
tion — a snuiU one, to tho right, barely touching tho 
water, and hanging, as if in suspensive agony, in a steep 
declivity ; another, at tho head of tho Lay, was yet miles 
away from tho sea ; while before us, in the ccnti-o of the 
bay, tliero came pouring down tho rough and broken 
flood of ico before alluded to, which, bulging far out into 
the bay, formed a coast-line of ice over two miles long. 

Tho whole glacier system of Greenland was hero spread 
out before me iu miniature. A lofty moiintain-ridgc, like 
a whftlo's back, held in check the expanding mer rfc qlace^ 
but a broad cleft cut it in twain, and the stream before 
mo had burst through tho opening liko catai-act rapids 
tumbling from the pent-up waters of a lake. Tho sub- 
limity and pictiu'csquenoss of the scene was greatly 
heightened by two parallel rocky ridges, whoso crests 
were to the left of the glacier. Thuse crests are trap- 
dykca, left stamling fifty feet perhaps above tho sloping 
hill-side below them, by tho wasting away of the sand- 
stone through which they liave forced their way in some 
great convulsion of Natui-c. 

On tho day following, I visited this glacier and made 
a cai-eful examination of it, pulling first along its front in 
a boat and then mountiug to its sui'face. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything more startling 
to tho imagination or more suggestive to tho mind than 
tho scene prescated by this two miles of ice coast-line, as 
I rowed along within a few fathoms of it. The glacier 
was broken up into tho most singular shapes, and pre- 
sented nothing of that imiformity usual to the glacier's 
face. It was worn and wasted away until it eeeme<l liko 
iho ivGtX of Bome vast mtougnvovv* tem^jle — here a groined 
xooi of some liuge catYve<kti\, oiA ftuscG a. ■^jftvcAR^NTmskw* 
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or a Norman doorway deoply moiildeil ; wliile on all eitles 
wero pillars round and fluted, and pendants di'ipping 
crystal tlrops of the purest water, and aU bathed in a soft, 
blue atmosphere. Above theso wondrous archways and 
galleries there was still preserved the same Gothic cha- 
racter — tall spires and pinnacles rose along the entire 
front and multipliotl behind them, and new forma met 
the eye continually. The play of light and the magical 
softncBS of tho colour of tho Bca and ico was perfectly 
charming, as the scene I have heretofore described among 
the icebergs. Strange, there was nothing cold or for- 
bidding any^vhere. The ice seemed to take the warmth 
which suffused tho air, and I longed to pull my boat far 
within tho openings, and paddlo beneath the Gethic arch- 
ways. Tho dangers from falling ice alone prevented me 
from entering one of the largest of them. 

Pulling around to the west side of tho glacier, I clam- 
bered up a steep declivity over a pile of mud and rock, 
which tho expanding and moving ice had pushed out from 
its bed. Onco at the top of this yielding slope, tho eye 
was met by a perfect forest of spires ; but it was not easy 
to get on the glacier itself. Along its margin, half in 
mud and rock and half in ice, a torrent of dirty water 
camo tearing along at a furious pace, disclosing tho 
laminated Btmcturo of tho ico in a very beautiful manner ; 
and this was not easily crossed. At length, however, 
I camo to a spot where tho chief feeder of tliis rushing 
stream branched off at right angles, aiming from tho 
glacier itself, and I had no difficulty in wading across 
above tho junction of the two arms. Following thonco up 
the eastward branch as it dashed wildly down in a succes- 
sion of cataracts, cutting squarely across tho laminro or strata 
(which lay at an angle of about 35°), I camo at length 
to a place where tlio ice was much disturbed, and rose by 
broken steps from tho plain on which I stood to tho height 
of about one hundred and fifty foot, and right out from 
this wall came the rushing toti^TA, \vis&YCL"i^ «sA ^vi^jssisx^ 
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from a mopBtrons tunnel, to which the Croton Aqueduct 
would be a pigmy. It was a strange sight. Tho ico was 
perfectly pure aud trtiusptireiit ; and yet, out of its very 
heart, wob pouring tho muddy streaju of which I have 
iua<lo moutiim, and which, although the comparisou is 
rather remote, remind«l me of the image which Virgil 
draws of tho Tiber, when jEneas first beheld its tu:-bid 
waters, pouring out from beneath the bright and lovely 
foliage wbicli overspread it. 

The tuiinol oxit of which the waters poured was about 
t^n yards wide and na many high, the supijortiiig roof 
Ix-'iiig compoBcd of every form of Gotliie arch, fi-etted 
ftud fluted ill tho most marvellous manner, and pure as 
the most staiuloBs alabaster ; yet tho distant effect within 
the tunnel was quite different — the dark stream beneath 
being reflected above ; and truly, if I might be allowed 
to paraphi'ase a line of Drydcn^- 

"Tho iniiililjf bnttom nVr tho arch wns thrown." 

I clambered within thi« tunnel as far as I could, along 
a slippery shelf above tho tumbling waters, until the light 
was abnost fihnt out behind mo, but far enuugh to per- 
ceive that, on my right liaud, otlier tunnels discharged 
into this main sower, as tho imdorground culverts which 
drain into tlio main artery the refuse of a city. 

Rotiu'niiig to the open air, I puTsned my way up tho 
glacier for a couple of miles further, and discovered that this 
stream had its origin in the mountain on tho right, whero 
tho melting Knows rollcil over the rocky slope, evidently 
by a newly-formed clmnnol, fur tho water was tearing 
tlu-ough moss-bo<ls and deposits of sand aud silt, and 
nishiug thence <jn the glacier, tumbled headlong bundi-eds 
and hundreds of feet, down into a yawning chasm. This 
chasm or crevasse no doubt extended to the bottom of the 
glacier, and tho water, after winding along the rocky bed 
lUidcr the ico, finally has found its way into tho cracks 
'oi-med by tlio ice m its desaecV onsit ^^. ¥,\ft,«^ M\,d tugged 
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declivity, and lias slowly worn away tto tuimels or 
culvcrfca wMcIi I liavo described. 

I Lad DOW coniQ to the gorge in tho mountain througk 
wliich the glacier dcsoonda tw the soa. The view of the 
glacier from the margin is, at this point, somewhat liko 
what I fancy the mcr de tjlace at Ti'elaporto, in the Alps, 
would he if the Grande Joi-asso and Mont Tacul, and the 
other monntainH which form the cradle for the gJarlcr de 
Leehaud and the glacier dtt Geant, and their tr-ibutaries, 
were all loTcUetl. Instead of the vai-iety disclosed in the 
Alpine view, the eye lights licre upon, one expanding 
stream instead of many etiieams, which nanowa as it 
approaches the pass until it is about two miles over ; 
thence descending the steep declivity to tho sea, breaking 
up as it moves over the rougher places in the manner 
before described. 

In all ray glacier cxpcricnco I had not seen anything 
BO fully esMbitiug the principles of glacier movement or 
BO forcibly illuHtmtiug tho rivor-Iiico character of the 
crystal stream. To scale the glacier fui'ther was not in 
my jjower ; but the eye climbed up, step by stop, through 
tho mountain-pasB to tho giddy siimmit, and as tho imagi- 
nation wandered from this icy pinnacle fiver sea and 
mountain, it seemed to mo that tho world did not hold 
any more impressive evidence of tho greatness and tho 
power of tho Almighty hand ; and I thought how feeble 
were all the eflfbrts of man in comparison. Aa I tumc<l 
away and oomnioncod my descent, I found myself re- 
floating these lines of IJyron, penned as his poct-faiiey 
wandered up tlio icc-girdlcd steeps and over tho ico- 
crowned summits of the Alps :■— 

" these are 

Tho jmlaces of Nnture, whose vast walls 
Have piiinnrktl in elnuda Uifir siiowy sculps. 
And tlimntd Eternity in icy Lulls 
Of rpltl BHliliuiitv." 



CHAPTER XXXrX. 




|Y story is soon on«3od. Having completed tho 
esplomtiuu of Wlialo Sound, we tripped our 
anchor and stood southward. The heavens 
were Lright and tho air soft with a summer 
warmth ; and as we glided down tho wavcless waters, all 
rkling with icoborgs, watching the eccuo of ctu' ad- 
ventures slowly sinking away behind tis under tho crimson 
trail eif the midnight sun, it sooiacd ti'uly as if smooth 
Bcas and gcntlo winds had corao to inrito ns home. 

But this repose of the elements was of short duration. 
A diu-k curtain rose after a while above the retreating 
hills, and sent us a parting solute, in tho shape of a storm 
of snow and i;\-ind, so that we were soon obliged to gather 
in some of our canvas, and keep a sliarp look-out. 

My purpose was to roach tho " West Water," by makiiig 
a course toward Pond's Bay, then round the " middle 
ice " to the southward, and make Jin easterly com"se for 
the Greenland coast. 

Tho atmosplicro cleared np at length, but tho wind hold 
on fiercely. Being from the north-north-east, it seemed 
to mo then to favour an easterly rather than a westerly 
jmesago ; so, having roaohod a little below the latitude of 
|C!ape York, on tho meridian of 73^ 40' without discovering 
liny signs of ico, I changed my original purpose, and 
altering the coiusc oi t\xti ftc\iWiWCT,fttt\itk directly across 
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relvjllo Bay for Upeniavik. The result proved tijc 
prutlonco of this cliaugc. In twonty-frmr lioitrs wo ran 
dowih nearly two degi-ecs of latitude, and Imuled iu seven 
degrees of longitude, finding ourselves at noon of August 
10th in latitude 74° 19', longitude 66°, without having 
encountered any ice Boriously to tronblo us. The ail' still 
holding cleiu', wo had no clifBeiilty in avoiding tho bergs. 

The eea had by this time become very angry, and I was 
jilmost as anxious as I had been the year before, when 
entering tlie bay from the Boutli. Tho atmosphere was, 
however, perfectly clear. 

TVTiilc hounding along, lagging ten knots an hour, we 
nlmost ran over an inuuenso polar bear, wliicli was 
.swimming in the open water, making a fierce buttle \vith 
the seas, and seemingly desirous of boai-ding us. Ho was 
evidently much exhausted, and, seeing tho vessel approach, 
doubtless had made at her in search of safety. The 
unhappy beast had probaldy allowed himself to be drifted 
oif on an ice-raft which ha<l gone to pieces under him in 
the heavy seas. Although these polar bears ai'o fine 
swimmers, I much feared that tho waves would in tho end 
I prove too much for this poor fellow, as there was not 
a spook of ice in sight on which he could find shelter. 
As wo passed, ho touched tho schooner's side, and Jensen, 
who had soize<l a rifle, was in the act of putting an end to 
his career, when I aiTcsted his hancL Tho beast was 
making such a bravo fight for his life that I would not 
sec him shot, more especially as tho waves wero running 
too high to lower a boat for his carcase, without a risk 
wliieh tho circumstances did not warmnt. 

Tlio presence of this bear warned mo that the pack 
could not bo very remote, and accordingly we shortened 
sail, and I took my old station aloft on the fore-yoi-d. 
Sure enough tho pack was there, as was soon evidenced by 
4in " ice-bliidc," and in a little while wo were close ui)on it. 
Hauling by the wind, we skii-ted its miugin for some time 
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witlniut (liscovoring any termination to it ; and, the ice 
apju'iiriiig to be very Ioobo and rotten, I sttHxl away agaiti 
on our Bouthorly coiireo, and entered tbo first favourable 
leivd. It was Bomcthing of a venture, a« we could not, 
altliough the ice was wholly different fi'om tln^t of Smith 
Sound, owing to the condition of the schooner's bows, 
Btriko it with safety. Luckily the wind lavoui'cd us, and 
thu schooner answering her helm promptly, we managed 
to avoid the floes for about twelve hours, at least without 
a thump of any serious consequence, at the end of whicli 
time the wind had fallen to calm ; and this continuing for 
Bomo time, i^ith the tcniiierature aoveiul dcgi-ecs below 
freezing, new ice was formed more than half an inch thick, 
all over the sea. 

A light and fair breeze springing up again, we were 
onco more under way, crunching through this crystal sheet 
much to the damage of the schooner's aides, where there 
was no iron, and very omharrasising to our progress, for 
we were often absolutely stuck fast. Wo were glatl 
enough when the broczo etifiened and knocked the ice to 
piocos, giving us a free jMissago into the " East Water." 

We made land on the morning of the 12th, and found 
it to bo the Horse's Head. The pack was now far behind 
us, and om* southern paRsage thi-ough Melville Bay ha«l 
boon made in about five hours lees time than our northern. 
From the Horse's Head we jogged on tlu'ough a foggy 
atmosphere with occivsiimal thick squalls of snow and 
light variable w^ds, until aftur three ilays' groping we 
found ourselves again at anchor in Upemavik Haiboor. 

While the chain was yet clicking in the hawse-hole, an 
old Dane, dressed in seal-skins, and jiossessing a small 
stock of English and a largo stock of articles to ti-adr, 
pulled otf to ua with an Esquimau crew, and, with little 
ccremonyj clambered over the gangway. Knorr met him, 
and, without auy ceremony at all, demanded the news. 
3h 1 dore'e \Ae1vt5 wt^Ns." 
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" Out witli it, man ! What is it ?" 

" Oil ! de Souf States dey go agin de Nort' States, and 
dere's. plenty fight." 

I heai-d the answer, and, wondering what strange com- 
plication of European politics had kindled another Con- 
tinental war, called this Polar Eunifeus to the qnarter- 
dock. Had ho any uewB from America ? 

" Oh I 't is 'merica mc sjwak ! Do Sout' States, you see ? 
dey go agin de Nort' States, you boo ? and dere's plenty 
fight!" 

Yes, I did fiee ! but I did not believe that he told the 
ti'uth, and awaited the letters which I know must have 
coma out with the Danish vossel, and which were imme- 
diately sent for to the Government-House. 

It proved that lottcra had been brought for us by om* 
old friend, Dr. Eudolph, who had returned a few weeks 
before from Copenhagen, and who kindly brought them 
aboard himself as soon as [he knew of our arrival, and 
almost before my messenger had reached the shore, 

These and some files of pajjers, and the Doctor's 
memory, gave us the leading occurrences which had taken 
place at home up to near the end of March, 1861. Wo 
learned of the inauguration of the new President and of 
the leading events following his election, but of the 
startling incidents of a later period we were ignorant. 
We couM not apprehend that war had actually broken out. 
We knew only of the intrigues for a division of the States 
and of the acts lookiug to that design. We learned that 
snspicion on the one hand, and treason on the other, ruled 
the hour ; that threats of violence and irresolute counsole 
had thrown society into a ferment ; and that the national 
safety was imperilled ; but wo knew not of the firing on 
Fort Sumter, nor of the bloody wound which the Nation 
had received at Bidl Euu ; nor that a vast army for the 
protection of the Capital and the defence of the Govern- 
ment was then giowiug up on the banks of the Potomac. 
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We little tliouglit, that in every city, and town, and 
luiiulet, the occupations of peace had ali'oody given place 
to the passionate excitemeuts of war ; that a cry of imlig- 
nation and anger had gone up throughout the hvnd against 
men who, pledged to protect thu national flag and the 
national nonio, Lad abandoned and repudiated them; or 
that under the banner of States' rights and undor the impulse 
of ambition, a iwwerful party had boldly bid defiance to the 
FeilcTftl power and declared their jnu-pose to break the 
Federal c<jmpact. And, oven hiul wo heard those things, it 
wonhl have been difficult for lis to have thus suddenly 
realized that, in a single year, human folly and hmnan 
inadncBS had so completely got the butter of right and reason. 
* I occupied myself while the schotnior lay at Upenuivik 
with vifiiting a magnificent glacier nine miles wide, which 
discharges into a fiord uamud Aukjiadlatok, about forty 
fiiilos from the town. Near this glacier there is a hunting- 
station of thu same name which is superintended by a 
Dane, called Philip, who lives there in the enjoyment of 
peace and plenty, witli an Esijuimau wife and a large 
family of children, among whom are fom' full-growni half- 
breed boys, — the best hunters, I was told, north of Proven. 
My surveys detained mo Boveral days at Philip's hut, and, 
before I left, I had made full arraugements with himself 
and his soai-skin-coated boys and his \vife and daughters, 
to make sledges, for which I gave them ahundant materials, 
and fur-clothing, and skin-lines ; and I engaged them to 
rear and acctmiulato dogs for me, that I might be well 
supplied when I came back the next year. 

After leaving Upcrnavili:, light and baffling winds kept 
us at our old trade of dodging the icebergs for four days, at 
the end of which time wo wore at anchor in Goodhaven, 
and I was enjoying, as I was sure to do, the courteous 
liospitality of my old friend, Inspector Olrik. 

This settlement is situated on the south side of Disco 
Island, and takes il'g n&mQ from the cscollence of the 
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barboiu', whicli is completely land-locked. It is the 
jirinciijol colony of Noiik Greenlaml, aud, being tliu reai- 
dencG of tlio Viceroy or Eoyal Infijiectov, has attached to 
it an air of imi)ortance not hclonging to the othor stations. 

Mr. Oli'ik exhibited to me an order from hij3 Govern- 
ment, commanding the Greenland officials to give atten- 
tion to my requirements, and offering lue at the same timo 
as well his official as personal good offices. Being on my 
■way home, I had little occnsirm t«) avail myseK of this 
gi'acions act of the Danish Government; but I informed 
the Inspector of my future pui-poses and signified to him 
my dcsiro to avail myself of its privileges next year. I 
am glad of an opportunity publicly to express my admira- 
tion of the conduct of the Danish Government towai'd the 
Arctic expeditions of whatever nationality; and in my 
own case it was the more personally gratifying, and tli© 
moro highly appreciated, that I had no "Department" 
oivlere whea-owith to back up my claims to consideration. 

From the Chief Trader, Mr. Anderson, as well as from 
the Inspector, I had much kindly assistance in perfecting 
my collections and in completing my scries of photo- 
graphic views, and I found myself so agi-eeably as well as 
profitably occupied that I was truly loath to quit the good 
hai'honr ; but it was necessary for me to be hastening 
borne, as the nights were gi'owing dork, and I did not 
wish to bo caught among the icebergs without some sim- 
light to guide mo ; so, when tho fii'st fine wind came, I 
huddled my collections aboard, bade gix>d-bye, saluted tho 
Danish ensign for the last time, and — well, wo did over 
again what wo hud done a dozen times before — dove into 
a villainous fog-bank, out of which came a rush of wind 
that sent ns homeward a little faster than we cared to go. 

It was a regular equinoctial stonu, and, from the time of 
leaving Disco until wo had pos-sed Neivfotmdland, it scarcely 
once relaxed its grip of us. Wo were blown out through 
Davis Strait even more fiercely than wc had been blown 
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in. At one time we were l>t«ct with a perfect huiTicaue, 
«ii<l bow the schooner staggered through it was little (short 
of a miraclo. Ulysses conlil hardly have had a worse 
<1 listing, when his stupid crow let loose all the winds 
wliich .^olus had so kindly bagged np for him. Every 
Ktitch of canvjus was ripjved uji but the little rag of a top- 
sail, under which we scudded beftiro the gale through four 
days, running down in one fom'-aud-tweuty hours two 
hniidred and twenty miles of latitude. Tho seas wliich 
came tumbling aft«r us, each one soemiugly detennincd to 
roll over the ptxiji, were perfectly frightful; especially 
when one looked alrift and saw tho little patch of canvas 
threatening every moment to give way, and heard tho 
waters gurgling under the counter as the stern went down 
and tho bows went up, while a very Niagara was roaring 
and curveting after us, as if maddened with defeat, and 
witli each new effort tho more determined to catch tho 
craft before she should mount the crest oliead. But she 
slipped from under every thrcatouiug danger as gracefully, 
if not as 

" Swift, aa an englo cleaving tlip liquid air," 

and leaving the parted billows foaming and roaring behind 
her, passed on triumphunt and unharmed. 

When off Labrador, the wind hauled suddenly to the 
westwivrd, and wo had to give up the chase, and get tho 
schooner's hood to it. McCormick had managed to j)atcli 
up the foresail, and, getting a triangular piece of it rigged 
for a storm-sail, wo proposed to^ heave hor to. Tliore did 
not appear to bo much chance of a successful termination 
to this now venture, but it was clearly 'tliis or nothing. 
The sail was set and tho determination como to just in 
time, for we shipped a terrible sea over tho quarter, tho 
stdiooner gave a lurch to leeward, aud then righted so 
suddenly that the little tojj-sail which had done us such 
good service went into T\\)\ioii&,the top-mast crocked off at 
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the cap, and crash went the jib-boom right away afterward. 
" Hard a-lee !" was rather a melancholy sort of order to 
give under the circumstances, and, as was to be expected, 
when the helm went down we were thrown into the trough 
of the next sea, where we were caught amidships by the 
ugliest wave that I ever happened to look upon, and down 
it thundered upon us, staving in the bulwarks, sweeping 
the decks from stem to stem, and carrying everything over- 
board, our water-casks included. The schooner shivered 
all over as if every rib in her little body was broken, and 
for a moment I felt sure that she was knocked over on her 
beam ends ; but the craft seemed to possess more lives 
than a cat, and, righting in an instant, shook herself free 
of the water, took the next wave on the bow, rose to it 
nobly, and then shot squarely into the wind's eye. 
" Bravely done, little lady !" was McConnick's caressing 
approval of her good behaviour. 

We lay hove to for three days, at the end of which 
time we found ourselves drifted from our course two 
hundred miles. Meanwhile, there had been a good deal 
of alarm caused by the loss of our water-casks. We had 
an extra cask or so in the hold, but these could not be got 
up without removing the main-hatch, an effort not to be 
thought of, as the decks were flooded and the vessel would 
be swamped ; so I at once set myself to work to remedy 
the evil, and succeeded perfectly. With a teakettle for 
a retort and a barrel for a condenser, I managed to distil 
water enough for the entire ship's company ; and, in less 
than three hours after the disaster, all alarm vanished 
when it was known that a stream of pure water was 
trickling from this novel contrivance in the officers' cabin 
at the rate of ten gallons a day. 

The damaged condition of the schooner compelled us, 
when off Nova Scotia, to make a port as speedily as 
possible, and accordingly we put into Halifax. Our 
reception there was most gratifying, and among a people 
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famed for hospitality we had abundant reason to rejoice 
over the ill winds which had blown ns so much good. 
The admiral of Her Britannic Majesty's fleet, then in 
Halifax Harbour, generously tendered the use of the 
Government conveniences for repairing my crippled vessel ; 
and from the officers of Her Majesty's civil service and of 
the squadron and garrison ; from the Mayor and many 
other citizens of Halifax, — most especially from the 
Medical Society, — the Expedition received attentions which 
exhibited not less a friendliness of disposition for our- 
selves than respect for the flag under which our explora- 
tions had been made. 

Up to the time of our arrival at Halifax we had, of 
course, no further news than what reached us at Uper- 
navik. We had scarcely dropped our anchor before a 
citizen of the town and a countryman of my own, neither 
of whom was long a stranger to my friendship or my 
gratitude, hurried off to give us greetings, and to bring 
the news. They had picked up some files of New York 
papers on the way, and we soon learned of the terrible 
struggle that had been going on for many months. 
Although not wholly unprepared for this by the intelli- 
gence received at Upemavik, yet we had confidently 
cherished the expectation that hostilities had been averted 
by wise and prudent coimsellors. The shock was to us 
such as those who had watched at home the progress of 
events from day to day could perhaps hardly realize. 
The first intelligence I had of the war was the account of 
the Bull Bun battle, next I heard of the firing on Sumter, 
and then of the riots in Baltimore, and the destruction of 
Norfolk Navy-Yard, and the capture of Harper's Ferry ; 
and then followed an account of the universal arming and 
volunteering. 

We remained at Halifax not longer than was necessary 

to complete the repairs of the schooner, when we again 

^ sea, and in iouc ^^% TQa^«> the Boston Lights. 
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We picked up a pilot out of the thickest fog that I had 
ever seen south of the Arctic Circle, and with a light 
wind stood into the harbour. As the night wore on the 
wind fell away almost to a calm ; the fog thickened more 
and more, if that were possible, as we sagged along over 
the dead waters toward the anchorage. The night was 
filled with an oppressive gloom. The lights hanging at 
the mast-heads of the vessels which* we passed had the 
ghastly glimmer of tapers burning in a charnel-house. 
We saw no vessel moving but our own, and even those 
which lay at anchor seemed like phantom ships floating in 
the murky air. I never saw the ship's company so life- 
less, or so depressed even in times of real danger. 

The sun was beginning to pour into the atmosphere a 
dim light when we let go our anchor ; but it did not seem 
that we were at home, or that a great city lay near by. 
No one was ansious to go ashore. It appeared as if each 
one anticipated some personal misfortune, and wished to 
postpone the shock foreboded by his fears. I landed on 
Long Wharf, and found my way into State Street. Two 
or three figures were moving through the thick vapours, 
and their solemn footfall broke the worse than Arctic 
stillness. I reached Washington Street, and walked 
anxiously westward. A news-boy passed me. I seized a 
paper, and the first thing which caught my eye was the 
accoimt of the Ball's Bluff battle,' in which had fallen 
many of the noblest sons of Boston ; and it seemed as if 
the very air had shrouded itself in mourning for them, and 
that the heavens wept tears for the city's slain. 

I was wending my way to the house of a friend, but I 
thought it likely that he was not there. I felt like a 
stranger in a strange land, and yet every object which I 
passed was familiar. Friends, country, everything seemed 
swallowed up in some vast calamity, and, doubtful and 
irresolute, I turned back sad and dejected, and found my 
way on board again through the dull, dull fog. 
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The terrible reality was now for the first time present 
to my imagination. The land which I had left in the 
happy enjoyment of peace and repose was already drenched 
with Mood ; a great convulsion had come to scatter the old 
landmarks of the national Union, and the country which I 
had known before could be the same no more. Mingled 
with these reflections were thoughts of my own career. 
To abandon my pnrcuits ; to give up a project in which I 
had expended so much time and means ; to have nipped, as 
it were, in the very bud, a work upon which I had set my 
heart, and to which I had already given all the early 
years of my manhood ; to sacrifice all the hopes and all 
the ambitions which had encouraged me through toil and 
danger, with the promise of the fame to follow the 
successful completion of a great object; to abandon an 
enterprise in which I had aspired to win for myseK an 
honourable place among the men who have illustrated 
their country's history and shed lustre upon their country's 
flag, were thoughts which first seriously crossed my mind 
while returning on board, carrying in my hand the bloody 
record of Ball's Bluff. In the face of the startling intel- 
ligence which had crowded upon me since reaching 
Halifax, and which had now culminated ; in the face of 
the duty which every man owes, in his own person, to his 
country when his country is in peril, I could not hesitate. 
Before I had reached my cabin, while our friends were 
yet in ignorance of our presence in the bay, I had resolved 
to postpone the execution of the task with which I had 
charged myself; and I closed as well the cruise as the 
project, by writing a letter to the President, asking for 
immadiato employment in the public service, and offering 
my schooner to the government for a gun-boat. 



Pivo years have now elapsed since the schooner United 
Slates crept to ancliOTage ttviou^h the murky vapours of 
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Boston Harbour. The terrible struggle then first realized 
by me, as at hand, is now over, and has become an event of 
history. The destinies of individuals are ever subordi- 
nate to the public weal ; and in the presence of great 
social and political revolutions, when ideas are fringed 
with bayonets, and great interests are in conflict, men 
have little leisure for the consideration of questions of 
science, or of remote projects unconnected with the 
national safety. . 

Therefore it is that the further exploration of the Arctic 
regions was lost sight of by me during the past few years. 
The facilities which I had acquired, and the advantages 
which I had gained, have been in a great measure sacri- 
ficed since my return to Boston in October, 1861, and I 
cannot therefore speak with confidence as to the time when 
the exploration will be renewed. The scheme has not, 
however, been abandoned, nor are my views in any respect 
changed. I still contemplate the execution of my original 
design, and hope at an early day to carry into eflfect the 
plan of discovery indicated in the concluding chapters of 
this narrative. It is still my wish to found at Port 
Foulke such a colony as I have hitherto described, and, 
with a corps of scientific associates, to make that the centre 
of a widely extended system of exploration. The value of 
such a centre will be evident to every instructed mind 
without illustration, and the availability of the situation 
is shown by the experience of my own party. The pro- 
ject has the more interest at this time in connection with 
the efibrt by way of the Spitzbergen Sea, contemplated by 
the Prussian government, the inception of which is due to 
the eminent geographer, Dr. Augustus Petermann. As 
with my own enterprise, that of Dr. Petermann has tempo- 
rarily given place to the necessities of war ; but I have 
been informed that the expedition is contemplated for the 
coming spring. The organization of this expedition is 
founded upon, I think, a correct assumption that the Open 
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Sea and the North Pole may be reached with steam-vessels 
by pushing through the ice-belt to the west and north of 
Spitzbergen. This route possesses some advantages over 
that of Smith Sound, while it has some disadvantages. 
The temporary colonization at Port Foulke gives to tho 
Smith Sound route its chief claim over the other, to the 
consideration of the explorer. 

It is not needful that I should here demonstrate the 
advantages to be derived from a continuation of the line 
of exploration which I have indicated ; — the age in which 
we live has too much profited by researches into every 
department of science, which, not immediately prosecuted 
with the view to practical advantage, have, by a steady 
ciUargement of the boundaries of human knowledge, 
promoted the interests of conmierce, of navigation, of the 
arts, and of everything which concerns the convenience 
and the comfort and the well-being of mankind. In truth, 
civilization has profited most by those discoveries which 
possessed at the outset only an abstract value, and excited 
no interest beyond the wails of the academy. The vast 
system of steam communication, which weaves around the 
world its endless web of industry, began in the apparently 
useless experiments of a thoughtful boy with the lid of his 
mother's teakettle; that wonderful net-work of wires 
which spreads over the continents and underlies the seas, 
and along which the thoughts of men fly as with the wings 
of light, results from the accidental touching of two pieces 
of metal in the mouth of Volta ; the lenses of the mam- 
moth telescope of Lord Rosse, which reduced to practical 
uses the celestial mechanism, came from observing the 
magnifying powers of a globule of water ; the magnetic 
needle which guides the navies of tho world to their 
distant destinations, succeeds the casual contact of a piece 
of loadstone and a bit of steel : everywhere, indeed, we 
witness the same constant growth from what seemed 
unprofitable beginnings;— tho printing-press, the loom, 
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the art of solar painting, all sprang from the one same 
source, — from minds intent only upon interrogating 
Nature, and revealing her mysteries, without knowledge 
of the good to come therefrom. The progress of scientific 
discovery is indeed the progress of the human race, and 
the question, Gui bono ? is now no longer asked of him 
who would reveal hidden truths. Wherever men have 
sought wider fields of gain, or power, or usefulness, there 
has been science in the midst of them, — guiding, support- 
ing, and instructing them. Wherever men have sought to 
plant, among barbarous peoples, the emblem of the only 
true religion, there has she gone before, — opening the 
gates and smoothing the pathway. She has lifted the 
curtain of ignorance from the human mind, and Chris- 
tianity, following her advancing footsteps, has banished 
from the West the ancient superstitions, and the dark 
Pantheism of the East and the Fetich worship of the 
savage tribes are passing away. The light of science and 
the gospel of our Christian faith have moved hand in hand 
together through the world, and, overriding the barriers of 
custom, have, with unselfish zeal, steadily unfolded to the 
human understanding the material interests which concern 
this life, and to the human soul the sacred truths of 
Eevclation which concern the life to come. 
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